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| . A 1 here IRE is an Unpre⸗ 
VV judiced theory, 'confirmed.by-hap- 
py ſucceſs. in, practice; and this I think 
muſt ever be. + 
to arrive at truth: 

1 am ſenſible of the thee of. preju- 
- Jaws , and likewiſe the many difficulties 


| __ ling, an attempt to eradicate long 


hed, errors, even ſupported by men 


ben Es: 745 fame: 7 Vet I have ventured on the 


taſk, and in poi Gan to duty and truth, 


ave pointed out many abſurdities, which 
muſt a Pe to, the conviction of every can- 


did and judicious reader 
But it is of little benefit to ds to 
point out their faults, , without endeavour- 
ing to amend. them; this has been my 


principal object in view: And if ſpeaking. 


what we think ſtrictly true, in our own 
behalf, is not a breach of modeſty, I firmly 
believe that this treatiſe will, if at ttended 
to, contribute more to the welfare of my 
low creatures, than any book whatever 
hat I have ſeen on the ſubject 
A I havg 


e moſt effeQual method, 
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I have conſulted various authors ofi 
venereal diſeaſes, and I own myſelf greatly 
indebted to them ; their truths, as well as 
their errors, have afforded me benefit. Ma- 
ny I believe have written according to the 


dictates of their judgments; and every man 


who does ſo, I eſteem, though we ſhould 
differ ever ſo widely in opinion : Tf others 
have not been ſo candid, perhaps an in- 


ſatiable thirft for fame was the cauſe; a 


weakneſs which has made many a man, 
even of great parts, appear very ridiculous; 
and often proved the very means of loſing 
what they were ſo eagerly in purfuit of. 

He this as it may, I have aimed at truth 
and utility; if T have erred from this, it 


was not deſignedly; and ſhall always be 


equally ardent to liſten to truth, as I with 

to point it out to others. | 
The method J have taken in this trea- 

tiſe, is materially different from any other 


of the kind, that I know of; but this 


method I thought requiſite, in order to 


diſplay my ideas on the ſubject, which 


varied ſo widely from the doctrine com- 
monly inculcated. But beſides all this, I 
ſuppoſed it would be more agreeable to 


the generality of readers ; for though the 


whole is in a chain, yet there are ſuch 
ſeparations, as docs not compel the reader 


JJC 


to a peruſal of more than what ſuits his 
inclination ; particularly ſuch, who would 
fain think, I have ſaid more, than what 
relates to the ſubje&t. „ 
Ion I have been circumſtantial ; but 
thoſe who are defirous to underſtand the 
nature of the diſeaſes as well as the 
cure thereof, (which in fa& are inſepa- 
ble) will find, I hope, their time well 
rewarded in reading the whole, the learned 
as well as the unlearhed. If the reader 
is led inſenſibly into important obſerva- 
tions, regarding the animal &conomy, or 
unawares into a conſideration of ſimilar 
diſeaſes, moral reflections, or ſentiments, 
without loſing ſight of the ſubject, but 
on the contrary, to have it illuſtrated, I 
ſuppoſe he will ſooner forgive me ſuch 4 
fault, (if it ſhould be thought ſuch) where 
he will be ſurprized with things unex- 
pected, than a diſappointment of an ops 
poſite nature; For a variety of matter, 
though nothing foreign from the topic 
treated on, is requiſite to prevent a ſubject, 
particularly of ſuch a nature, from be- 
coming irkſome: And I am apt to think, 
the negle& of this, is one principal rea- 
ſon, why phyſical ſubjects are not read 
ſo often, as I am inclined to think they 
otherwiſe would. 1 
5 ns In 


In regard + to the PIT chourh, it is 


not according to the modern luxurious 
mode of writing, and in many places, will 


not ſtand the teſt of the delicate critic, 


yet: I hope it will be found clear and 


conciſe ..enough to convey. my ideas, as 
well to the reſpectable faculty, as to every 


ſenſible man wy moderate education; and 
what I have been deficient in elegance 
of expreſſion, I hope to have repleniſhed- 


with utility and perſpicuity ; tis very ſel- 
dom they are found both together. 


On the whole, I flatter myſelf, that 1 


Part of my life I have ſpent principally. 
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have diſcharged my duty to the ſatisfaction 
of every lover of truth, and of mankind. : 
What reception it will meet. among that 
claſs of men of finiſter views, gives me 
no manner of concern with regard to myſelf. 


iu the purſuit of knowledge; the remainder 
I wiſh to ſpend for the good of : mankind, : 
as a dutiful return for the benefit 1 have 
received from ſociety. 
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The Genital Parts of yore Senke. 


N 291 to acquire a true Wege of 7 
diſeaſe, it is unavoidably neceſfary to be ac- 
uainted with the parts afflicted: for with- 
out this, we muſt wander in the dark, and be 
liable to ſtumble at many inconveniences ; which 
by that knowledge, we are capacitated to avoid, 
I ſhall therefore give the reader a faithful de- 
ſcription of the parts generally firſt infected b 
the diſeaſe here treated on; whereby he will 
not only eaſily underſtand the rationale, and be 
convinced of the conciſeneſs and eaſe of the me- 
. thod here offered, bur likewiſe diſcover the dan- 
gerous rocks, on which ſo many unfortunate 
_ adventurers . have ſplit; either from their own 
neglect, or from their ill fortune of having t n 
| into "xe hands of the un{kilful. | ne” © 
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C HA N. UI < 
Of the Genital Parts of a Man. 


IME genital parts belonging to a man, may 
| juſtly be conſidered under two heads: 
namely, that part which is appropriated for the 
ſecretion, and excretion of urine ; and that part, 
which the great Author of exiſtence has appoint- 
ed for the propagating of the human 3 and 
placed the quinteſſence of all ſenſual pleaſure; 
namely, "the ſeminal parts.. 221 4 
Nature is for ever moſt ſimple, and compen- 
dious in her works: and it was undeniably for 
more wiſe ends, than man can conceive, that 
theſe two ſo very different functions ſhould meet 
— ß—ß„̃ !!!; ons ag 
We cannot without: aſtoniſhment adlhite the 
various methods nature has taken to form theſe 
parts of generation, in the various ſpeties of 
animals; ſo that they differ not only in propor- 
tion to their various form, but even, peculiar 
to the element they belong to. We may form 
what conjectures we pleaſe concerning theſe = . 
ſeries : however, the beſt uſe we can make of 
our enquiries, is to trace the path of nature, and 
confine our examinations to ſuch ſubjects, as 
may render us abſolutely beneficial to ſociety. 
Ihe urinary parts are, the kidnies, the ure- 
ters, the bladder, and the urethra in the penis: 
the urethra however is formed for more uſes, 
and it is therefore, that this Part particularly, is ſo 
able to infection; but of thi —— 
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PARTS OF A MAN. 3 
be kidnies are appropriated for ſecreting the 
urine from the | blo6d.; to which end they re- 

ceive the blood from the deſcending trunk of the 
aorta, or great artery; from whence (much about 
the ſame part) all the genital parts receive their 
proviſion. From this artery go out a branch 
on each ſide to the kidnies, termed, the emul- 
gent arteries, Which ſpread themſclves into num- 
berleſs ramifications in the glandulous part in 
the kidnies, and at length are taken up by 
ramifications of veins, which follow the arteries 
all along, and carry the blogd back again; out of 
the kidney into the great vein, called vena cava, 
which return the blood to the heart for a new 
Wuhilſt the blood is circulated in the kidney, 
a number of ſmall tendinous tubes, (inter woven 
with the arteries and veins) ſeparates from the 
blood, by many little quantities, the urine, and 
carries it by their ducts (which gather as they 
go) into a receptacle, and from whence it is 
carried by the ureters into the bladder. = 
This receptacle, or pelvis in the kidney, is of 
a very curious ſtructure: its body is tendinous, 
(in my opinion likewiſe very nervous) and is 
entirely ſeparated from the cavity of the kidney 
wherein it is lodged, except the various tubes 
which enter the body of the kidney. How the 
ſecretion of the urine is formed, has been the 
ſpeculation of many; but I am afraid all alike 
equally fruitleſs : that it is ſo, is all we can find 
out; but for the reſt we are as much at a loſs to 
account, for as all other ſurpriſing ſecretions; 
the pancreatic, the ſalival, &c. but eſpecially 
the ſeminal, In this pelvis is frequently a cal- 
CEE. culus 
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4 OF THE GENITAL. 
ceeulus formed, and found in ſubjects who have 
been afflicted with the gravel. This plainly 
convinces us, however, that the gravelous mat- 
ter is carried along in the blood, coheres as ſoon 
as ſeereted, encreaſes with reſt, and that diuretics 
muſt of courſe be beneficial. The body of the 
kidnies is compoſed of theſe three different kinds 
of veſſels; the arteries, the veins, and the ſe- 
creting channels: and there ſeems to me no 
doubt left, but that the kidnies muſt be in a 
perpetual motion in a living ſubject; (perhaps, 
not unlike the periſtaltic) as an action abſolutely 
neceſſary, not only in this, but in all other glands. 
It is agreed on all hands, that nature deſigned 
the fat as a warmer; this no doubt was partly 
the deſign; and in groſs people the kidnies are 
largely covered with fat, doubtleſs to keep them 
warm and in action. | 
The urine fecreted in the kidnies, is carried 
in ſmall tendinous tubes to the bladder; theſe 
tubes are generally of the bigneſs of a very ſmall 
gooſe quill; they open in tlie bladder in a man- 
ner ſo as to ſhut the door after them, that no- 
thing can go back again: as they creep for a 
little while between the lamellæ of the bladder, 
and cloſe, by ſomewhat in the form of valves. 
Hence we ſee the reaſon, why we can blow up 
a bladder in its natural ſtate; but if reverſed, 
that it neither will be wind nor water tight. 
The bladder, veſica urinaria, is of a tendinous 
and nervous ſtructure, and will ſuffer a very 
great diſtention. It is exquiſitely ſenſible; wit- 
neſs thoſe afflicted with the ſtone: the fibres are 
interwoven with arteries and veins, which take 
their riſe from the epigaſtric veſſels, The tegu- 
2 3 bs ments 
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PARTS OF A MAN. 5 
ments of the bladder are generally reckoned 
three, but theſe diviſions are of no uſe; as they | 

are, properly ſpeaking, but one. | 
Ihe neck of the bladder is very muſcular, 
and makes what is called the ſp d by 
which the urine is retained. This part of the 
bladder is more nervous and ſtrong than the 
reſt; hence it is liable to inflammations, and 
violent ſpaſmodic contractions, from whence 
many ailments have taken their beginning: and 
from their unſkilful management have been made 
incurable ones; of which we ſhall ſay more in 
its proper place. 

The whole bladder, FF in particular che neck 
and the urethra, have a number of little mucous 
Genen which ooze out a ſlimy liquid, whereby 

the innermoſt coat and paſſage is protected 
againſt the ſharpneſs of the urine. 

Theſe are the urinary organs. We ſhall 
leave them for a while, and take under our 
conſideration, thoſe ordained for more material 
uſes, I mean the organs of generation. 

The teſticles are not only the principal inſtru- | 
ments of generation, but there is ſomething ſo 
ſacred in them, that they ſeem to contain the whole 
ſoul and ſpirit of manhood. They are generally 
in number two; I fay generally, for ſubjects have 
been found with three, and many with one only. 
And though it has been thought formerly, that 
one teſticle would be inſufficient for generation, 
yet it is now ſufficiently proved, both in med 
and brures, that potency and vigour. is not the 
leaſt impaired by the poſſeiſion 05 one only 3 : and 
has no farther inconveniency than Wen Tee the 
one 770 there 1 is but one to loſe, _ 
| B 3 NY * The 
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The teſticles receive their blood, from which 
they ſecrete the ſeed, from the deſcending trunk 
of the aorta, a little below the emulgent veſſels; 
and from theſe laſt mentioned, à few ſmall 
branches alſo. Theſe arteries run down a little 
While, and then meet with the veins, which carry 
the blood back from the teſticles, and empty 
themſelves in the aſcending vena cava, which lies 
immediately behind the trunk of the aorta, 
Theſe veſſels, the arteries and veins, run along, 
varioufly contorted and interwoven with a 
other, down through the abdomen, incloſed 
with the peritonæum, into the ſcrotum, and pe- 

netrate into the one end of the teſticle: And as 
the arteries, in many turnings and windings, carry 
the blood to the teſticles, the veins, in as many 
twiſtings, carry it back again from the teſticles 
to the aſcending trunk of the vena cava. 

| Theſe are called the ſpermatic veſſels, or vaſa 
preparantia; and partly from their texture, and 
partly from their different turnings and windings, 
they are tender and delicate tq a very great de- 
gree: hence a contuſion of the teſticles is of a 
moſt alarming nature, and a fphacelus in that 
organ, (if it 1s not immediately extirpated) will 
ſoon extinguiſh life, Part of theſe ſpermatic 
veſſels ſplit into different branches, juſt before 
they enter the teſtes; and by that they form, 
what is called, the corpus varicoſum pampini- 
forme, or pyramidale; round the body of the 
teſtes is a kind of a crown-like body, which is 
no more than theſe veſls interwoven with one 
another, accompanied with ſome feminal tubili, 
apparently to prolong the ſecretional tubes. The 
ſize of the teflicle is about a large pigeons egg; 

- | | in 
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in ſubſtance white and ſoft, conſiſting of the 
forementioned veſſels ſpread into capilary tubes; 
intermixed with the ſecreting channels, which 
all collect into one general duct, called, the vas 
deferens, or ejaculans; by this duct the ſeed is 
carried from the reſticle as it is formed, to che 
veſiculæ ſeminales. 

The teſticles are contained in three teguments 3 
the firſt is the albugina; a membrane peculiar 
to the teſticle, and adheres inſide to the ſubſtance - 
itſelf, but on the outſide it is ſmooth, white, 
tendinous of a delicate, and very ſenſible texture. 
The ſecond is, the elytroides ; this membrane 
is a proceſſus of the peritonæum, which, encom- 
paſſing the ſeminal veſſels cloſely, whilſt yet in 
the abdomen, runs along with them through the 
foramina of the oblique and tranſverſe mulcles. 
of the abdomen, and enpurſes them and the teſ- 
ticle in the ſcrotum :. here it is where the rup- 
tures of the belly have their commencement, to 
which the upright walking animal, man, is par- 
ticularly ſubject, diſtin&tly from the quadrupede : 

as that orifice of the peritonzum is liable, by 
a a ftrain in an upright poſture, to dilate or give 
way, and thus admit part of the inteſtines to ſlip 
through, along: ſide the teſticle into the ſcrotum. 
The third is, the ſcrotum ; this is a natural 
purſe, continued from the common ſkin, ex- 
cept with this difference, that inſtead of the 
membrana adipoſa, a thin muſcular ſkin is con- 
tinued from the cremaſter muſcle. Theſe to 
laſt ſkins adhere cloſely in a natural ſtate, but 
it is there moſt generally, between theſe two 
lait teguments, where. the ſcat of the e 
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is to be looked for, and very ſeldom within the 


proceſſus vaginales, or elytroides. 
he firſt ſkin, or membrane, is an immediate 


| guard to the teſticle, and ſeminal veſſels; in order 


to keep thoſe tender parts in the firſt formed 


ſituation, that they uninterruptedly may con- 
tinue their function with firmneſs. The ſecond 


ſeems like a ſuſpenſorium, to retain them as 
arts (one would be apt to ſuppoſe) properly 
longing to the bowels ; and I have often ob- 
ſerved. in very young infants, that ſometimes 
one, ae the left) and ſometimes both 


teſticles have been drawn up in the very bowels, 


and diſappeared: nay, more; I have obſerved 
this in grown perſons ; though it is natural to 
ſuppoſe, that ſuch dilations muſt be ſubject to 


ruptures. The ſcrotum appears plainly to be 
the external coffer of theſe ineſtimable jewels , 


and chiefly ſuſpended by the muſcular mem- 
brane from the cremaſter muſcle : and why 


might it not be this membrane, which contracts 


itſelf ſo remarkably itter the ejaculation in coitu ? 
There is no doubt of it, on my ſide; and from 


the repeated infections in that part, it is, I think, 
very plain, that there is ſomething more than 


the uſe of a common membrane in this very 


tegument. 


The vaſa deferentia are tubes, which in a 
erſon of health and vigour, is about the bigneſs 


of a middling gooſe quill : they apparently come 
| out where the ſeminal veſſels enter, and make 
various convolutions about the before-· mentioned 


veſſels: they riſe with them, encloſed in the peri- 
tonæum, enter the abdomen, where they ſeparate 


from their accompanying veſſels, and march 
* along 
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PARTS OF A MAN. 9 
along toward the back part of the neck of the 
| bladder; where they join, and empty themſelyes 
in the veſiculæ ſeminales; which are two little 
bladders appropriated to contain the ſeed, till 
it is called on for uſe... Theſe. vaſa deferentia 
riſe, as I ſaid before, apparently with the vaſa 
preparantia; but if ſtrictly examined, they ra- 
ther come out at one end, and creep ſlowly 
along to the place where they riſe; and their 
lower ramificating endings intermix wonderfully 
with the other veſſels, and which compoſe the 
debe. | 

The veſiculæ ſeminales, or ſced bladders, are 
two irregular formed bladders, placed about the 
neck of the bladder of urine, near the inteſtinum 
rectum, a little above the proſtate gland, and is 
the receptacle of the ſeed till it is wanted. It 
has many cells, which all have a communication 
with one another. Its tegument is of a very 
delicate and nervous ſubſtance. The two vaſæ 
deferentia beforementioned, join together juſt at 
the bottom, and at the place where they ave a 
communication with the veſiculæ ſeminales; ſo, 
that the openings into the neck of the bladder of 
urine, and the openings into the feed bladders, 
are at one and the fame time, but in ſo curious 
a manner, that they do not interfere with each 
other: for the vaſa deferentia empty themſelves 
in the veſicule ſeminales, and thoſe again empty 
themſelves with a rapturous pleaſing force, into 
the neck of the veſica urinaria; from whence the 
| ſeed is inſtantaneouſly tranſported, | and with a 
ulſe-like contraction ejected, when at the 

height and criſis of coition, 1045 
| | The 
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The op ing of theſe. ducts into the neck of 
the bladder is very ſingular in its mechaniſm, 
the mouths are muſcu Ay and very nervous 
within the neck of the bladder are à number of 
ſmall mucous glands, which yield a lubricati 
mucus, which ſheath that part from the mpg 
of the ſalts contained in the urine; but eſpecially 
about the head in the middle of theſe openings, 
they are in more plenty. And beſides theſe 
common glands, there are the openings from two 
other conſiderably larger glands, near the pro- 
ſata, in order to Jubricate it more plentifully. 

The openings of the veſiculæ ſeminales are 
two; between theſe is a caruncle, called caput 
gallinaginis; this caruncle ſhuts both orifices 
at once; and it is to the weakneſs of this carun- 
dle that the gleet has its exiſtence, ſometimes a a 
malady of a very obſtinate nature. 0 

The proſtates, is a gland ſituated a little below 
the veſiculz ſeminales; fo that part of the ducts, 
which carry the ſeed from the veſiculæ ſeminales 
into the urethra, paſs partly through this gland. 
This very gland has given rife to much contro- 
verſy; from ſtrict examination it appears plain, 
however, that it is a conglomerate. gland, of 
many ſmall ones; and I am fully perſuaded, that 
| beſides, from this gland the inward part of the 
neck of the urinary bladder, and the caput gal- 
linaginis is lubricated, that it alſo has a conſider- 
able ſhare in rendering the ſemen virili potent; 
for in the firſt place, it has been found ſhrivelled 
away conſiderably in caſtrated ſubjects; ſo that 
from the ſize of a walnut, (its natural bigneſs) 
it has been quite flat, and withered. And ſe- 


Oy if the 5 Pn gland is ulcerated, I Ws 
_— 
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peat to the ſkilful and experienced in Geri | 
caſes, whether a grievous gleet, and a ſterility 
of the ſeed is not the unavoidable fatal conſe- 
quences > Indeed, I know ſcarce a worſe ail- 
ment, which a patient can be affficted with, and 
is more baffling to a ſurgeon; but of this more 
by-and-by. 

We now come next to the arethry'; but hers 
we will leave this for a little while, and firft ex-. 
amine the penis in a general way, and take the 
- urethra as it follows 1 in the courſe of this exami - 
nation. : | oy 


Of the PENIS. 


HYPOCRATES was pleaſed to call the 
en a head-ſtrong, obſtinate and unruly animal. 
reſpects he was certainly right; for, 
| when Venus inſpires it with a paſſion of de- 
fire, it is furiouſly inclined to facrifice every 
thing which makes the leaft obſtruction in its 
way, But we will leave its ungovernable tem- 
per for a future ſpeculation, and at preſent con- 
tent ourſelves with the examination of its moſt 
wonderful and curious ſtrufture. 

The penis is partly covered with a ſkin, 
which continues from the common tegument ; 
from which it differs in nothing, except in the 
celulæ adipoſa : for in the fatteſt people, this 
py always is excluded from that ſubſtance. 

has been ſuppoſed that frequent erections has 
revented this fatneſs, as from a continual exer- 
ciſe of that part; but this, ſeems to me, can 
| ſcarce” be the caſe: be this however as it may, 
far is preternatural in that part, This ſkin 
| | | covers 


: 
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covers the penis till behind the glans, or ba- 
lanus, where it is faſtened; the glans, or ba- 
lanus, however, which has no other covering than 
a very thin membrane, ſcarce any thing but the 
cuticula, by which it is rendered exquiſitely ſen- 
ſible. The forementioned ſkin, however, has 

culiar ſlackneſs, and particularly at the end 
Xa the yard, where nature deſigned, . that that 
tender part ſhould be covered from external in- 
Juries, whulſt it is, either not in action, or till 
it become ſtronger and more robuſt, by frequent 
exerciſe. | This is evident; ſince firſt, children 
have their glans covered, and this is continued 
till they grow up; and by frequent venery this 
ſkin becomes more dilated, and the Wane more 
robuſt. 

This ſeemingly ſuperfluous. ſkin 1 is called the 
præpuce. = Nature never varied more in any 
one thing, than in this; for in ſome ſubjects 
it covers "the, glans to a great deal as it were to 
ſpare; from whence they have acquired the 
name of filberts, and ſometimes, even with art, 
cannot be. dilated , ſo as conſtantly to uncap the 
glans in coition, Theſe narrowneſſes are liable 
to many inconveniences, .as the mucus behind 
the crown is apt to become rancid, and to cauſe 
foulneſſes and ulcers, where even nothing ve- 
nereal is in the caſe. This perhaps was one 
reaſon of the ancient Moſaical law of circumci- 
ſion: and many, I have obſerved particularly of 
the [ſraclitiſh ſpecie of man, have occaſion for ſuch 
an operation yet, though more effectually, than 
their ſuperſtitious rabbies do perform it. Others 
again, in the early ſtate of puberty, will have 
the Wa uncovered, and ſeem ſcarce to n | 
| In 


72 
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ſkin enough when the penis is erect: in this 
caſe, the glans are generally very robuſt, whilſt 
in the former, it is of ſuch delicacy, that ir 
would be painful even to touch it with the 
bare finger. ; ee 6 at: Det po | "ye 
This præputium is tied underneath by a li- 
gature, which is juſt under the end of the glans, 
called frænum. It ſeems ſometimes very much 
ſtraitned, but frequent coition ' makes that and 
the præpuce eaſy enough. But it is remark- 
able, that, in very old people, as their paſſions 

ſubſide, and conſequently the erection of their 
penis, and coition leſs frequent, the præpuce 
will grow ſtrait, and the frænum tight, ſo, that 
from that inconveniency, (if they are not very 
cleanly and careful) ulcers will ariſe, which have 
much the appearance of ſhankers in venereal 
At the inſide of the præputium are a number 
of little glands, like ſmall pin-heads, which 
yield a very delicate lubricating mucus; but 
as the glans become frequently uncovered, the 
ducts of theſe glands frequently dry up. 
All along, variouſly diſpoſed in the ſkin, are 
plenty of lymphatic veſſels; from theſe, and 
from the abovementioned little glands, this part 
of the penis is as ſubject to the infection, and 
retains it as much as any other part, ſince the 
flacidity and diſtention is equally as ſuddenly, 


2s [ ſhall hereafter farther illuſtrate: 


The inner body of the penis is compoſed of 
the corpora cavernoſa penis, and the corpus 
cavernoſus urethra ; the firſt are two bodies en- 
_ veloped in their peculiar teguments joined to- 
gether, and make the back and the greateſt 

| Ge part 
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cf the penis itſelf: their texture is ſpun 
Tall of Bart ae and all theſe cavities are — — 
nexion with each other. Each of theſe bodies 
take their origin in conjunction with the muſcu- 
læ erectores from the os pubis, from whence 
they go on till they meet with the cavernous 
body of the urethra, and continue with that to 
the glans. Through the middle of each of 
theſe bodies go an artery and a nerve. The 
artery takes its riſe from the epigaſtric, or um- 
| ns branch; and the nerves take their riſe 
y from the eat crural, and partly from 
the . of the ſacrum. T heſe nerves accom- 
-pany the, arteries, all which ſpread themſelves 
into innumerable branches in and about the cells 
and cavities of all the cavernous bodies. 
All theſe ramifications of this artery are taken 
up at their extremities by equally ſmall ramifica- 
tions of veins, which carry the blood from the 
cells of the cavernous bodies of the penis, into the 
large veins, which run along the back of the 
penis. This vein is called the vena penis; and 
it is from the compreſſion of this vein, at the 
root of the penis, whereby the blood is forced 
into the cells of the cavernous bodies of the 
penis, and the reflux of the blood hindered, that 
the penis becomes erect, and remains ſo, till the 
blood has found its a ; then leaves and ſlack- 
ens all the cells as they were before. | 
The corpus cavernoſus urethra, includes that 
part which ſtretches from the neck of the blad- 
der, all along under the other bodies, and to 
dhe end of the penis, including the glans. This 
is, property OG” the material and principal 
part 
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art of- that member; the whole of it ĩs f 

E. full of cavities, like the {wes jure 
The glans is peculiarly. tender and delicate, 
being chiefly the ſeat of pleaſure, and from the 
titulating irritation of this, the reſt of the or- 
ans are ſummoned and ſtimulated to exert their 
functions in the act of coition. The whole of 
it is curiouſly interwoven with nerves, arteries 
and veins, and the cells are here ſmaller, and 
2 more numerous in Proporpien, than 
in the other cavernous bodies. | 
Underneath the glans is the frænum, men- 
tioned before, faſtened to the præputium; but 
it has alſo a very ſtrong communication to the 
inner coat of the urethra, here it ſeems to be 
tightened like a chord; this is very perceivable, 
but agreeably ſo in a natural erection, but in a 
priapiſm it is very painful; and from the con- 
traction of this in the gonorrhœra virulentæ, it is 
called chordz, as will follow hereafter. The 
reſt of the cavernous body of the urethra is cel- 
lular, till it comes to the neek of the bladder, 
which is muſcular, and more tendinous, which 
Part we have obſerved before. Next to the 
Proſtate gland the cavernous body! is more bulky, 

and therefore by Mr. Cowper, called the bulb; 
but all along, the ſubſtance is much alike, and 
"equally interſperſed with arteries, veins and 
nerves; by which ät has an immediate commu- 
nication and continuation, with the other caver- 
nous bodies, and with them at one and at the 
ſame time diſtended in erection, and flackened 
in the flacidity. _ | 

The utethra, or menus urinarius, Sm 
which the urine and * is thrown, . wee 
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itſelf from the bladder, from which it is a con⸗ 


tinuation, and terminates in the end of the glans; 


tlie ſtandard of its length, is 12 inches; but 


this varies greatly in different ſubjects. Its te- 


gument is of a tendinous and nervous ſtructure, 


and is pientifully provided every where with ex- 

cretory glands, which yield a lubricating mucus, 
with which it is lined, and protects the inner 
coat from the acrimony, which is more or leſs in 
the urine 4 age gere E Kane. 


re. 
* 4 14 


ii £5, i 24 ; I 999 Ld | 
Theſe glands, as I have obſerved, are plen- 
tiful; but more ſo, towards the neck of the blad- 


der, and there moſt of all. It is theſe [glands 
which frequently are infected, or, more pro- 


perly ſpeaking, where the virus of the infection 


makes its firſt appearance in the gonorrhœa, 
and very ſeldom in the ſeminal veſicles, and 


the proſtata glands. As theſe glands increaſe in 
numbers, they inereaſein bulk too, being conſi- 

- derably larger about the neck; and it is there 
the mouths of - Cowper's excretory glands are 


— 


viſible. They no doubt are deſigned to feed 


E and lubricate the caput gallinaginis, or veru- 
montanum, which, as the porters of the ſeed 


3 


veſicles, are very delicate, and conſequent mem- 
bers to generation, are more intitled to, and 


| ſtand in greater need of this lubricating mucus. 


} 


The penis is allowed to have two pair and a 


ſingle muſcle. For my part, in diſſections, I 


cCould always make ſix out; but there is no 
branch in anatomy which gives ſo much room 


for diſputation as myology. An over- nice ana- 
tomiſt may eaſily make out a liſt of muſcles, 


given; for in fact, moſt muſcles ſeem to be com- 


poſed 
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poſed of a variety of other ſmall ones: I ſhall 
therefore keep che cuſtomary ſtandard, particu- 
larly,” as the difference in this cannot amount 
to any thing of real benefit, 

The firſt pair then is, the e 3 theſe 
- nivſeles take their origin from the fleſhy: protu- 
berances of the iſchium; and loſe themſeſves in 
the cavernous bodies of the penis. Theſe two 
muſcles, one on each fide, are chiefſy ihftru- 
mental to the erection of the penis; which by 
the influx of the animal ſpirit, contract them- 
ſelves, and draw the penis nearer to the oſa 
pubis; and partly by compreſſing the vena ipfius 
penis to the pubis, and partly from an immediate 
contraction of the vena itſelf, the blood being Hin- 
dered a reflux. enters into the cells of the cavern- 
ous bodies? fwells them up, and thus makes the 
penis erect: this function is e aſſiſted by 
the reſt of the muſcles. 

The ſecond pair is the ranſverſalis ; ; theſe 
triuſcles take their origin from the iſchium, near 
the erectores, and faſten themſelves near the ac- 
celerator, about the bulb of the penis; theſe 
muſcles in conjunction with the before. mentioned, 
and the following, help towards keeping the 
penis in its natural eregt poſition. Their mag- 
nitude is variable; in ſome ſubjects they are 
bulky, in others but ſmall, and in ſome it has 
been obſerved they have been wanting; the latter 
I am apt to think, muſt be a miſtake: be this 
as it may, from cheir ſituation, they ſeem to be 
deſigned by nature as well for the contraction of 
the- vena penis, as allo, to aſſiſt to open the ca- 
vernous bodies of the * * 1 of the 
urethra too. | 

C The 
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Ihe accelerator, is the odd muſcle; one 
might however, with great propriety call it two, 
ſince it is very diſtinẽtly divided in the middle: 
however, it is immaterial to the uſe of it, whe- 

_ ther one or two. This muſcle takes a tendinous 
commencement from the cavernous body of the 
urethra, ſoon becomes fleſhy, and encompaſſes 
the whole penis; leaves it again, for a — 3 and 
confines itſelf chiefly. to the bulb; where it 
ſtraitens the veins, and helps to compreſs the 
whole root of the penis: it enters with the penis 
under the os pubis, and ſoon joins to the ſphincter 
ani; where it leaves two little laps of fleſh, and 
which are ſometimes called the third pair of 

% W155 
This muſcle J Iook upon moſt material, as 
well in erection, as in ejaculation; for in graſp- 
ing, (as, it were) the penis, it compreſſes the 
vena ipſius, and the neighbouring returning veins 
more, than the erectores do by preſſing it to the 
pubis: for was this laſt mentioned preſſure the 
material object, an artificial preſſure with the 
hand, (and which is even more powerful) would 
have the ſame effect; but this we find is not the 
caſe: Still, that the erectores are acceſſary to- 
wards the compreſſion of the vena penis, and the 
erection, is beyond all diſpute, OOO 
When the penis is erect, there appears evi- 
- dently a greater preſſure and contraction at the 
bulb of the penis, (that is in the perinæum) than 
at the pubis; and in a priapiſm, this part is 
ſometimes actually inflamed, as I once obſerved 
in a man, who from a laſcivious wantonneſs, had 
taken Tr. Cantharid. and from this frolick nar- 
NO a N | rowly 


had 
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towly eſcaped death, by the immediate afliſtance | 
of plentiful bleeding, and emulgent clyſters. 
That the accelerator, is the principal actor in 
ejaculation, is univerſally agreed on; for by its 
contraction, it very perceivably communicates 
to the whole urethra a pulſive preſſure: and as a 
farther proof of the above aſſertion, it is evident 
alſo, that by theſe contractions, (for example 
thoſe we are wont to make after letting urine) 
theſe very contractions repeated, will ſoeon cauſe 
an erection; moreover, it is theſe contractions 
in a cordæ, or violent priapiſm, (which then 
for the moſt part are involuntary,) that gives the 
diſagreeable pain. 
Theſe are the acting muſcles of the penis; 
and it is plain from theſe, the penis becomes 
erect, and . which add conſiderably to the plea- 
ſure in coition. But it is wonderful, that ſome- 
times .they.. ſhould be ſo alert and ready, nay, - 
even at times without deſire or will, and at other 
times as ſluggiſh in their function: I know, that 
to this it may be anſwered, that it is a univerſal 
cauſe with almoſt all muſcles, from the. influx 
of the animal ſpirits; I could wiſh to give my 
fancy. and opinion ſome ſcope here, but as this 
would perhaps lead me into an argument too 
extenſive for this work, and of very little uſe to 
my preſent deſign, .I. ſhall _ preſerve. this indul- 
ence to another opportunity, Suffice it there-. 
fore to obſerve, that a ſtimulus on the nerves 
will irritate theſe muſcles to contraction as ſoo 
or even ſooner, than any other. 
All convulſions are attended, more or lefs,. 
with erections; and thoſe of the epilepſy, with a 
profuſe &ection of the * A pftiapiſm, 1 
| ; "IF . 
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10 little to the pain of 'criminals yhen they art 
Whipt, and which is always the attendant! of 
tote unfbrtunate wretches on the rack. When 
4 malefactor has hanged till he is urn he B 
always found with bl owns ereCt; 

Theſe are violent . wail are 
alwiys followed by flacidities even to à lameneſs 
J thete parts. I can here not help pitying 
thoſe unfortunate half men, who are under a ne- 
reffiry” of being whipt with a fod, till they, with 
rears in their eyes, . are macle capable to perform 
Venereal functions; but as for thoſe diabolical 
lafcivious fools, who do it merely out of wanton- 
neſs, I would only remind them, i that" befides, 

thit from fuch an unnatural ſtimultis, they will 
in a hart" time be rendered feeble: ard: perfedtly 
impotent,” but alſo puſhes or hürries them, 
not only to the praye, but to that place, where 
Lucifer, the author of theſe inventions, will 
Exerciſe eee on them to their eternal mi- 

The natutal Felton Kate needs Seſtription; ; 
5 net is the ſpting in brutes, and that with 

X var the rational 5 Both are na- 
h atisfied when their defi fires'ar are fatiated. | 


Men love a \ttiſirels as they e feaſt 
1559 gratẽ ful this the touch and that the taſte? 


Feet fs there is a certain time of day, 

We wiſh our miſtreſs and our meat away. 
Again the ſtated appetite returns, 

Again our ftoniach craves, our boſon burns. | 

62 

Ne 140 ſhort, when the veſiculæ ſeminalis are pro- 


Fo Sith 4 ſeed; "there is 2 ** and incli- 
5 nation 
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nation to coition; the mind is filled with deſire, 
and all the organs before deſcribed are ready to 
aſliſt each other for enjoying that bliis, which 
great as it is, ſtill at that juncture i excels. 


the real in the raptured imagination. If the en- 
Joyment is mutuah and agreeable to nature and, 


conſcience, the ſatisfaction after emoyment is 
equally pleaſing to the bliſs itſelf, and in that 
moment perhaps, is the ultimate limit of human 
felicity: but if againſt the laws of nature, fe- 
morſe and ſelf. reproach follow as natural conſe- 
quences alſo. However, when the velicles have 
emitted, the conſtriction of the muſcles cealcs, 
and the mind begins to loath. From this. it is 
evident, that theſe parts are in the ſtricteſt en- 


junction with each other, and that the irritation 
2 the ſemen in the veſiculæ ſeminalis muſt be 


a powerful ſtimulus, alſo that that ſtimulus ig 
univerſally throughout all the genital parts, even 
in the ſpermatic veſſels; and 1 again with 
the urinary parts; which is plain, ſinge diuretics: 


generally are ſtimulators to venery. In fine, 


the ſtructure of our wonderous fabric, is ſo 
amazingly curious, that every fibre, let them be 
ever ſo remote aſunder, have almoſt an inſtan- 
taneous communication with each other; of this 


we are every moment to our aſtoniſhment con? 


vineed, and moſt ſo to occular demonſtration, 
by the circulation of the blood: who can bes 
hold without amazement, that the blood which 
is noy in our little finger, will in a fe moments 
have made its courſe through our body, and be 
tranſported and diſperſed into our foot ! But 
this amazement mult ſtill be encreaſed, when 
we 0 on the 1 MNanTaneauy CQanexinns! be: 

3 tween 
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tween body and ſoul; chat our external ſenſes,” 
> e 0. ny watchful and faithful Wide) 


The ee f a cannot be Wich n W 
oned to the parts, ſince there is no diſ- 
tinct, or — remarkable connexion between 
them and the fore - mentioned parts: but as they 
are of the greateſt conſequence in the venereal 
diſeaſe,” it becomes abſolutely neceſſary t to under 
ſtand ſomething of their ſtructure. 8 

The doctrine of glands is the moſt i intricate in 
anatomy; as a univerſal knowledge thereof, we 
know only, that they conſiſt of an immenſe mul- 
titude of {mall convoluted and contortedly in- 
terwoven veſſels; that they ſecrete different hu- 
mours fr m the blood; that they are always in 

action; that they are very delicate and very liable 

| to be obſtrudted) . Large treatiſes have heen wrote 

| on the ſubject; for my part, I never ſaw one 

19 yet, that amounted to any thing more at the 


PPR 


end of the chapter, than that there were a great 

1 many glands, and ſecondum artem diſtinguiſhed 
14 into a great many claſſes, and as I 0 
.= above, very curiouſly formed. 
| © The compariſon I am bout to make may 
ſeem odd, though perhaps not improper: the 
glands in the animal ceconomy, are ſimilar 
to ſo many different manufactures; the work- 
men are alike, but their profeſſions differ ; each 

_ claſs: work in their own trade, but all for the 
benefit and ſupport of one another; the one can 
not do well without the other; yet ſome have a 
nearer connexion amongſt themſelves than others; 


« an. ſtill they differ in * more or leſs. 
- I 


, 
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I ſhould be glad to be rationally informed why 
mercury brings on a ſalvation ; why it effects 
the ſalival glands, the gums, the tongue, and the 
throat? and why not all the glands in common? 
methinks, I ſee the young ſpark whe juſt has 
walked the hoſpital, ſmile at my ignorance; I 
mult beg leave to tell him, I was once as wiſe as 
himſelf, but alas! the more I learn the leſs I 
know. But to return to the glands. | 
Thoſe in the groins are to all appearance lym- 
phatic ones, and of the conglobate kind; I ob- 
ſerved before that they were not remarkably 
connected to the genital parts; but if we have 
recourſe to minute anatomy, we ſhall ſoon be 
undeceived to the contrary, and experience (the 
greateſt teacher) leaves na. doubt of their im- 
mediate and univerſal correſponden ce. 
But, over and above all this, there is ſome- 
thing in the inguinal glands which is peculiarly 
ſubject to the venereal poiſon , I ſay, peculiar, 
for why will the infection not communicate 
equally as ſoon at contact, as the auxiliary glands ? | 
ut this, queſtion is rather needneſs, ſince it is 
beyond all doubt, that peculiar glands, are more 
or lefs liable to peculiar diſeaſe. 
Let it ſuffice therefore, to obſerve, that the 
tegument of the penis, and the ſcrotum abound 
with lymphatic veſſels, and theſe have all an im- 
mediate communication with the inguinal glands : 
It is certain, that when a patient is infected 
with the veneral verus, that it will go between 
the various parts, from a ſwelled. teſticle to the 
om from thence again to the urethra, &c. 
e know alſo from experience, that the miaſm 
will lay concealed in the inguinous glands 
2 : C4 for 
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ſor a long time; but it ought to be known too, 
that os Al the glands in the human body, there 
are none more tractable and fable than theſe 

very glands. 8 
A bubo will eaſy: appear, root and branch, if 
properly managed; and I am forry to ſay, but 
_ inſiſt upon it, that (whoever has ſuffered much 
from this complaint, under attendance, have 
been ill treated; and I will add, if theſe glands 
were not of an uncommon good kind, nine out 
of ten of thoſe. who. have eſcaped from being 
ruined, by cauſtics, would have added to thofe, 
who! have fallen FY ſactiſice to chat abominable 
Ar e 

J ſhall here conclude: my ae af 'the 
genitals of the maſculine gender, and proceed 
to the organs, from . we eh our entrance 
into life. by 4 4 els DR 91 
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0 H A iy. th: 
of the Genital Parts of the gel. Sex. 


1 communicative in what I am here going to 
dilcribe,” permit me reader, here to premiſe, 


Modeſty is that ornament of the female ſex which 


doubly endears them to out love and eſteem. 
It is à faithful monitor to chaſtity, and illumi- 
nates with a celeſtial beam of light, every other 
virtue of the beloved object o of 

is that ineſtimable jewel which. entitles them to 
our reſpect. It aids them inſtead of ſtrength 
againſt the alſaſſin of their virtue, ang ſtrikes an 


awe 


1 ST I ſhould be cenſured, as, ; being 406 


our boſom! It 
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awe in the beaſtly wretch, cho would dare to 
ſacrifice eee We and r gon to Hip 
luſt. 01 0 

But the woman N hen loſt nhddeſty, ne 
abandoned herſelf to proſtitution, becomes an 
object of. diſguſt and contempt, and branded 
with the infamous epithet of whore, ſhe be- 
comes excluded from every mark of eſteem and 
friendſhip, as well from the oppoſite ſex as her 
own, even of Wan wretches | in ber own unluppy 
condition . 

But is chis virtue Ow * to fomales only? ? 
oraly not; even man as the ſuperior, is leſs ex- 
cuſable, There is nothing | moreicontemptable 

in the eye of every female, than an immodeſt man, 
either in actions or words: laciviouſneſs gives 
not only an onable offence to the virtuous; 


but is df ul even to the moſt abandoned f 


that ex; diſcovering to them, not only a — | 
neſs of heart, but a deficiency af und 
which will ever ſink into univerſal — 
This digreſſion I hope will be underſtood in 
: its proper light; and I beg leave to add, I write 
to the faculty and men of ſenſe; but not Wo 1 
| abuſe of fools. And now to the ſubje&. -* | 
The genital organs of the female-ſex,” are join- | 
ed with the urinary parts, as well as thoſe in 
men, but materialy different. In regard to the 
urinary organs there is no difference, with reſpect 
to the ureters and the ſtructure of the bladder, 
— that the veſicula urinaria is generally lar: N 
er and more pliable for extention; but this 
5 univerſally peculiar to the ſex, Through. 
out the animal ceconomy, the fibres as well as 
the diſpoſition are more delicate and ſoft in the 
* gender than in the maſculine ; no doubt 


to 
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ield the more to the roughneſs and robuſt- 
of the ſuperior ſex, ordained by nature for 

the” government, ſupport, and protection of the 

weaker. The ſuppoſition that this difference 
of delicacy proceeds from habit, is evidently er- 
roneous, and repugnant ro. nature itſelf. 
The neck of the bladder and the e is 
very ſhort, - yet conſideraby wider than in men, 
on which account they have many advantages 
| above men: They are nat ſo ſubje& to the gra- 
vel and many other complaints as men; and if 
need requires it, a catheter is much more eaſily 
applied. From the ſame mee * _ | 
urine with more facility. 
The organs of generation we ſhall examine un- 
der theſe two parts; namely, thoſe which offer 
to our view. and ſenſes without diſſection and 
thoſe parts which. are immediately concerned. in 
geſtation, and to be examined only anatomi- 
cally. The firſt, is the pudendum, muliebre in 
the general term, and includes every part which 
offers to the ſight and touch from the mons ve- 
neris to the anus. (viz.) The mons veneris, 
rima magnum, labiæ, clitoris, nymphæ, mea- 
tus urinarius and the vagina, which all we ſhall 
take under our conſideration in their turn. 
The pudenda in males as well as females are 
naturally covered with hair; and though men 
has greatly the ſuperiority of. hair over their bo- 
dy, to the females, (which adds not a little tothe 
manly robuſtneis) yet on theſe parts they are 
equally well provided. This, as well as many 
other triffling ſubjects, - have cauſed. controver- 
cies, whether nature deſigned that proviſion for 
ornament. or uſe : for my part, I ſhall always 
believe, that nature meant nothing an 

ut 
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but what was uſeful. It is, however, quite other- 
wiſe + with fancied ornaments; anciently the 
Spaniards ſhaved their wites, and this in our 
times is even a b mere eee n of the 
_ eaſtern nations. 1 
Be this however as it may, it is certain that 
in general, when they begin to ſprout out, it is 
a ſign that maturity commences, and to add vi- 
gour was doubrleſs nature's intention. 
The mons veneris is the protuberance on the 
brink of the os pubis, and appears agreeably 
covered with fat, and moſt provided with hair. 
This mount alters much in the fame ſubject, 
in general it is proportionably plump with the 
breaſts: and at the time when the innocent maid 
is ſurprized with hair, and ſtrangely alarmed with 
the approach of the cateminia, it is then, that 
this mount is in its meridian plumpneſs accom- 
panied with the ſwelled boſom; nature ripens, 
and it is then, the expreſſive eye though inno- 
cent, proclaims, the maid ſtands in need of a 
guardian friend. This is the criſis of women- 
ood, and whilſt the paſſions are lively this 
mons continues plump even in thin habits, dif- 
ferent from a fat plumpneſs, and with the paſ- 
ſions it ſubſides again, ſo as to be entirely flat ir in 
old age. 
The rima, is the t HA of theſe organs, 
and is that flirt, or apurture which opens imme- 
diately under the ons venerus aud continues 
n near the anus. 1 5 
The part between this . che anus icſelf, is 
called the perinæum. The parts on each ſide of 
the rima, is a continuation of the common ſkin, 
and membrana adipoſa; which terminates ſome- 
what thicker there than common, and forms the 
labia or lips. - 
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Theſe bps, though a continuation of the mem- 
brana adipoſa, don't contain fat, as is generally 
ſuppoſed; for obſervation teaches us that they 
| rlltadv6s: one ſize, let the woman be fat or lean: 
nay, the pudendum is even larger in lean ſubjects 
than in fat, (I mean, apparently) and from the 
ſame reaſon too. They abound with lymphatic 
veſſels, and which have an immediate communi- 
cation to the inguinal glands; from hence they 
of as wen ng, and able to bubo's as 

""Thenfide af hs Jabs, all n * rima is 
ä very delicate and thin, end hence in veneral in- 
fections, theſe parts are very ſubject to ſnanker- 
ous ulcerations, and ſometimes ſwell up and are 
| inflamed to a great degree, from the fame cauſe, 
and in the fame manner as the phimoſis, and pa- 
raphimoſis in man; but neither with ſo much 
pain or er, nor neariwith fo much difficulties 
in the cure. 

Women have e many 4 from 
ehelr Privates, to which men are ſtrangers with 
theirs; it becomes therefore neceſſary for them 
to be more cleanly; for by neglect, they are 
not only ſubject to become in thoſe parts diſa- 
greeable to A olfactory nerves of their ad- 
mirers, but, form humours lodged in the crevi- 
ces, and which become rancid, they are from 
thence ſubject to ſores and ulcerations; and it 
has often happened, that chaſt matrons have 
been ſtigmatized with crimes, or elſa ſuſpected. 
their hufbands, though both innocent; which 
has taken its riſe from nothing elſe then unclean- 
lneſs, particularly at a time of an acute _ al- 
rg in Yan acrimonous res: _ vere ent hn 
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The clitores is ſeated at the vpper m_ in _ 
rima, immediately under the mons 
is — feat of ſen [ual pleaſure in coitu in — | 
like the glans penis in men, and-which it reſem- 
— much in miniture, except that it has 
no perforation { in ſize it differs much in various 
ſubjects; che che ſtandard bigneſs is like that of 
a natural uvela. But it has been found ſometimes 
ſo large, that the good women have been at a 
loſs to know whether the child has been a boy 
or à girl; and to err on the right fide of the 
queſtion, they have called it . and this lias 
given birth to theſe monſters called hermophro- 
dites; but in the ſtrict ſence of the word, I can- 
not think there ever was a perfect herm- 
dite; it ſeems to me impoſſible, that nature 
ſhould wander ſo much aſtray; as to form an im- 
perfection, ſo very perfect in itſelf: though we 
have inſtances of abſolute nana however, 
neither ſcx perfect. : 
The clitores is a principle member edc 
zeneration, and its connexions are more exten- 
ive then in common has been taken notice of. 
It takes its riſe from the os pubis on each 
Sade with twotendinous and muſcular bodies, 
like the. elevator penis in men, and terminates 
in a cavernous body; and which is in the mid. 
die divided by a membranous ſeptum. This, 
with part of the forementioned, is the crura 
clitorides: the muſeular bodies however, continue 
to the oſa Sone ü, and theſe are Oh muſych 
erectores elitorides. 5 
At the other end of: the Aten K Uivides ik. 
ſelf and runs all round the vagina, and in a ca- 
vernous body; io: that when the clitores is 0 
| la 
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lated with a ſenſe of pleaſure, and in an amo- 
rous inclination, its arteries become compreſſed | 
by its muſcular parts, the reflux of the blood 
is hindered, and thereby it becomes erect; the 
cayernous body of itſelt, and its continuation. all 
round the vagina, and the labia ſwell up, and 
graſp the penis with a raptuous ardour whilſt in 
action, and thereby not only heightens, the plea- 
ſure on both parties, but alſo excludes the air, 
ſo that the ſemen vireli may warmly and in im- 
mediate Kontact be eagesdede into the fundus 
uteri. 
There is not a part in all the em o gene. 
ration, but what this ruling little animal has an 
immediate connexion with; and at the com- 
mand of this, every other part is ready and de- 
ſirous for veneral embrace. This is too well 
known by the lewd, and carried by them into 
the groſleſt abuſe. 

Round the clitores is the preputiuni, which is 
foldings of ſkin in continuation with the clitores: 
this ſerves not only as a protection, but in coitu 
has its uſe. Beſides the muſcles beforementioned, 
there are two others, which take their rife from 
the ſphincter ani, though one might with as much 
propriety, and even more, call them proper to 
the vagina. 

The arteries a x ho clitores take their riſe, and 
the cavernous body, the ſame as in the male pe- 
nis; diſtribute themſelves into the various caver- 
noſities taken up by the ſmall ramifications of 
veins, and carried back again into the hypogaſ- 
tricks. Its nerves it receives from the intercoſ- 
tals, and theſe are very numerous, diſtributed 
in this part; but beſide cheſe it receives bran- 
ches 
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ches alſo from the ligamentum rotundum, but 
of this 1 ſhall ſay more preſently. ' The nerves 
and arteries leave the clitores again, and ſpread 
themſelves all round the pudendum, within the 
labia, the nymphæ, &c. and this is the plexus 
reticulares; and by ſwelling theſe parts up in 
coitu, it adds conſiderably to the embrace and 
friction of the penis, for the warming of the 
parts, and excluſion of the external air. 

Immediately under the clitores, is the meatus 
urinarius; this paſſage into the bladder is very 
Hort, and ſurrounded with a tolerable ſubſtantial 


muſcle, called the ſphincter urinaria. 2 =o 

It is lined within the ſame as the maſculine 
urethra, and conſequently as ſenſible. About 
the orifice it has a little intumeſcence, and which 
is covered with a continuation of that within, 
partly glandelous, and partly tendinous. This 
part is generally ſtrongly infected in the vene- 
real diſeaſe, though ſeldom the immediate ſeat 
thereof. Child- bed women often ſuffer greatly in 
theſe parts, from hard labours; but infact, rather 
from ill uſage: And theſe parts ſometimes become 
ſo relaxed, from the above reaſons too, that the 
ſphincter has loſt the power of retaining the 
urine, which is no ſmall grievance. But in 
general they are not ſo ſubject to dyſuries and 
iſhuries as men, and eaſier helped; and we have 
inſtances where large ſtones have been extracted 
out of the bladder, without cutting or lacera- 
tions. 3 51 ES, is 2853 

The nymphæ, or ale, take their riſe from 
the præputium of the clitores, and extend them- 
ſelves all round the vagina, ſo however, as gra- 
dually to looſe themſelves to appearance, and 

i: | 1 e N 
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become very ſmall indeed, towards the peri- 
num. Their ſubſtance is loft, red and ſpongy, 
and ſomewhat of a half- mon form. Theſe are 
the real lips to the vagina, and in coitu are 
ſwelled up and agreeably ſqueezes the penis for 
the excluſton of all external air. Bur-this ſeems 
not all the uſe nature deſigned them for; they 
appear to be ſpare folds, that in partarition the 
parts may gather ſobſtanee ene ha extend 
- without laceratien. | 

It ſometimes” happens that children ; are bern 
A the nymph larger than common, ſo as to 
have them hang below the pudendum, and which 
has given riſe to another kind of hermaphrodites j 
but this, as well as the clitores, will bear being 
ſhortened with a good biſtoury, or ſciffars, with- 
out the leaſt inconvemiency. The nymph are 
ſmalleſt and plumpeſt in maids; but they be- 
come however larger and more flabby by fre- 
quent embraces, . moſt ſo, after ny of 
* ö 

Between che nymphe, juſt under the meatus 
wires: is the vagina. This is the organ deſ- 
tined by nature to render the propagation of our 
ſpecie, a moment of the greateſt tranſport of 
pleafure i in our lives; but from the abuſe of this 
Pleaſure is liable to occaſion us the greateſt mis- 
fortune. My taſk" is not here to moralize; it 
muſt Gwever, give pain to every thinking being 

to reflect, on the many abſurd debaucheries 
which fools of either ſex hurty into, at the ex- 
pence of their health and peace; when they with 
more eaſe and ſatety might enjoy the extacy of 
bliſs of mutual embrace, accompanied with ſin- 
ere — and real love, as the ultimate, 

human 


% 
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an felicity, agreeable to the bountiful Au- 
thor s deſigg. 

The Vagina is the canal be the podeidim 
cooks mouth of the uterus; and ordinarily from 
ſix to eight inches in length, (about the ſame di- 
menſion as the pinis) ſituated between the inteſ- 


tinum rectum, and the veſica urinaria; to the 


firſt it is ſtrongly and intimately faſtened: by muf- 
cular! fibres, but not to the veſicaa. 

It is of a texture capable to be extended to a 
very great width, and even in length too; and 
ol ſo elaſtic a nature, as to ſuit itſelf to any nar- 
rowneſs required; full of wrinkles, and Narrow- 

eſt at the entrance. 


At the entrance we obſerve that party: . = 


has exerciſed the curioſity of anatomiſts in all 
ages, namely, the virginity ; they have not only 
differed in the form, but even in the exiſtence it- 
ſelf: and from the miſtake of ſome of theſe ſages, 
many, innocent virgins have been cruelly condem- 
ned, whilſt common Proſtitutes have paſſed for 
innocent. | 
The preateſt faraleh of the internal hath = 4 
man is judgment; and which ſhould ever be 
nouriſhed and protected by uncontroled reaſon, | 
for when once tyrannical prejudice gets the ſway, 
judgment becomes a venal ſlave, and man loſes 


his charter as a rational being. It is then he is 


blown with the wind from one extreme to ano- 
ther, and with all his e n ws conclu- 
ſion of an ideot. 

The opinion concernin virginity is certainly 
of no ſmall moment, and. as it is a point yet 
unſettled amongſt the learned, I ſhall beg the in- 
dulgence of giving my opinion amongſt the many 
who have wrote on the _— and by the 

D above 
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above I mean only to claim attention, and then 
leave the reader to judge for himſelff. 
The Moſaical law of circumciſion, took its 

riſe from the inconveniency of too long pra- 
puces. Population was encouraged as much as 
poſſible, conſequently they married very young, 
and perhaps before the vigour of manhood had 
gained its proper period. The law was put in ex- 
ecution as a religious rite, univerſally to all; 
though no one will ſuppoſe that it was alike to all 
abſoluteiy uſeful: for men differ in general not 
more in any part of their body than in this mem 
ber; and in particular in the præputium. In- 
fants have always their glans 8 but as they 
grow up to the ſtate of puberty, it becomes ſooner 
or later uncovered. In that ſtate their paſſions 
are like touch- wood; the leaſt ſpark of fire ſets 
them all in a blaze. No one ever deſcribed that 
period better than the incomparable Rouſſrau, 
in his Emilius. They have a languid deſire by 
nature, they know not for what. If kept in in- 
nocence, this fire will only add to their vigour of 
manhood, but if vitiated, which is almoſt una- 
voidable, particularly in great cities, the conſe- 
quences are too obvious. I ſay their glans be- 
come ſooner or later uncovered; either by pri- 
vate trials and handling, or by coition itſelf, 
ſome with difficulty, others with much eaſe. 
Now this tightneſs of the præputium I com- 
paare to the virginity in women; for ſince they 
married very young before the paſſions came to 
their proper maturity, the maidenhead would 
haye been as troubleſome to the male virgin as 
the female, which by circumciſion was intended 
to be prevented; and the females being married 
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very young, even before they had had their 
menſes, were of courſe very delicate, and this 
gave riſe to the Moſaical teſt of virginity. | 
The experienced in amorous matters, will 
readily grant with me, that women differ as 
much in narrowneſs and wideneſs, as men can do 
in their members; without regard to either bulk 
or ſtature otherwiſe. Girls, when they com- 
mence women, are as much of tinder as 
boys; nature is as much at work to perfect 
them for generation, as the oppoſite ſex, and 
their paſſions are as eaſy put in a fermentation. 
Fortunate for them, cuſtom of education ex- 
cludes them from the opportunity of being ſo 
ſoon vitiated ; but ſooner or later they diſcover 
ſomething, which inclines them to the other ſex, 
which together with myſterious terms they hear 
from others, cannot fail of exciting their _ 
curioſity ; and how ſhouldit be otherwiſe ? exci 
they are void of all paſſions, agd that cannot 
without ſome infirmity. 
Children are naturally narrow, burt not more 
ſo, than that a wax taper the bigneſs of a gooſe 
quill may eaſily be introduced. If the vagina is 
unperforated it is certainly unnatural ; I own 
this is ſometimes the caſe ; but it is alſo the caſe 
ſometimes with the anus, and ſometimes the pe- 
nis, and the one requires to be opened by art as 
much as the other; all which IJ have done with 
equally good ſucceſs, with a lancet proper] 
armed: and this is an object no ſkilful midwife 
ſhould omit to take notice of. 
It is this unnatural cloſure which has been 
taken for the hymen; and I am inclined to think 
that this unfortunate virginity, has coſt many a 
Pretty maid her life; for how ſhould the menſes 
| 12 ke 
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+be. diſcharged ? Mr. Cowper has given us a 


a moſt extraordinary caſe of a married woman, 


whoſe huſband with (we may well ſuppoſe) the 
greateſt. difficulty gained a tolerable admiſſion 
into the meatus urinarius in coition ; the ſup- 
preſſion of the menſes, had droye an appearance, 
beyond the pudenda, like a prolapſus of the ute- 
rus; which on examination, Mr. Cowper found to 
be the impervious hymen, and when opened, at 
leaſt a gallon of crumous blood came forth: 
this obſtruction had diverted her huſband's ad- 
miſſion the other way-: however, within a year 
ſhe was delivered of a healthful child. 


When the clitoris is erect, or ſwelled. up, | 


the whole part is affected, and there is at that 
time an actual dilation and contraction of the 
vagina : It a woman is embraced in that junc- 
ture of natural inclination, the parts yield very 
eaſily ; and I will anſwer for it, there muſt be a 
very great diſproportion of parts, and rough- 
neſs uſed, if there is blood ſhed or violation: 
But this is not always the caſe at the firſt em- 
| brace; for, the tender. virgin is generally inti- 
midated, which adds naturally to the contraction 
of theſe parts, and then on the other hand, he be- 
ing abſent, from eagerneſs, regards not tender- 
neſs ſo much as he would do in cooler blood; 
no wonder then that theſe delicate parts ſuffer 
more than they otherwiſe would. 


| Beſides, there is another thing to be conſidered; 


it is not only the different habits that are natu- 
rally more or leſs narrow or wide in thoſe parts, 
the time of the monthly period, makes no ſmall 
alteration.: but even other complaints, to which 


every 
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every innocent women is ſubject, has a great 
effect. 

I grant you however, a delicateneſe in a vir- 
gin; and I believe the maidenhead conſiſts as 
much in this as in any thing elſe, if not more 


o. 


If a woman has had her menſes, (bee that 
time nature did not deſign her for marriage) 
and ſhe'is actually inclined for coition, ſhe will 
embrace it with pleaſure, without pain or floo- 
ding, unleſs roughly handled, or a great diſpro- 
portion of parts. 

If a woman however is Naehe narrow, (for 


ome are ſo; and never will be otherwiſe) and 


particularly, cohabited againſt her inclination, 


ſhe may paſs more than once for a maid. and 


there are inſtances of this very often, as well by 
nature as from art; for the latter I appeal to the 
good mother abbeſſes about Covent Garden. 


When this is properly conſidered, I think it 


will plainly prove, that the Moſaical reſt of vir- 


ginity, is no teſt of innocence always. A man 


of underſtanding however will ſoon judge . right 
about theſe matters. True modeſty, de licacy, and 


tenderneſs, both in perſon and behaviour, will 
confirm innocence, whether there be any other 


ſigns or not. True innocence cannot be feigned, 


and differs widely from Prugery and pretended 


ignorance. 
This is my opinion on this ſubj ect, and drawn 
from repeated obſervations; and thought proper 


to mention it by this opportunity, as à duty due 


to the objects of our greateſt concern. Better 
ten guilty eſcape, than one innocent to be con- 
demned. Wa” 

D 3 The 
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The entrance of the vagina in children is nar- 
row, and ſomewhat ſmooth, and this is called the 
hymen, as mentioned before ; but, when they 


commence women, and have had the catamenia, 


the parts become ſomewhat wider, and con- 
ſequently as the vagina become contracted, they 
become folded, and in themſelves encreaſe by 
age; and from inclination to embraces, they 
become little caruncles, about the bigneſs o 
myrtle-berries, and always four in number, 
Theſe myrtle- forms have been thought the lace- 
rations of the remaining hymen, but, as I ob- 


ſerved before, a miſtake; I have had the oppor- 


tunity of examining many women, and ound 
them always of as much a ſtandard- uniform as 
any other part, (though in fact they very little 
relemble 2785 or their leaves either): had they 


deen lacerations, they could not poſſibly havy 


been exactly alike in all ſubjects. 


ened, they muſt of courle be- 
come 15 wrinkly : beſides they have A ab · 


ſolute uſe; for they appear to rie, eh ond all 
doubt, formed, to cloſe up the vagina, 


rom the 
cternal air; and ſeem to be ſpare foldings, in 


order to aſſiſt the Vagina, in parturitious ex- 


tention. 
The vagina within is very nervous, and ex 


quiſtly & fn ible : it is full of wrinkles, which are 


largeſt in young ſubjects, become leſs ſo in fre- 


quent venery, but almoſt obliterate by frequent 
parturitions. The whole is chiefly of a muſcular 


texture, ſtrongly interwoven with veins, arte- 


ries, and in particular nerves. All within, 


between the * are little excretory glands, 
called 


In maids Hey. are leaſt, but by coition the va - 
| gina being 


g 
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called lacuna; which in the act of coition yeild 


a mucous liquid, which lubricates the friction of 
both parti in coition; the ducts of theſe glands 
are found all about in the pudendum more or 
leſs; and particularly about the orifice of the 
meatus urinarius. It is in theſe ducts where the 
gonorrhæa is ſeated in women: this liquor has 
been miſtaken for Kea: bur this miſtake, 3 is now 


Be well known. 


The vagina has a conſtrictory muſcle, which 
takes its riſe from the clitoris, and expands it- 
ſelf all round the vagina. Indeed, the whole vagina 
is a perfect muſcle for in coition it is as aCtiye 


as any in the whole body: it is firmly adhered 


to the rectum, and from the ſphincter ani, ano-— 
ther muſcle ariſes, which intermixes with the 
forementioned, and communicates itſelf to the 


_ clitoris; and therefore generally: 1s reckoned to 


belong to the clitoris. 

The perinœum in women is hut u partitioji be- 
tween the pudendum and anus, and conſiſts 
merely of the vagina, the anus, and the inter- | 
mediate. muſcles. In women who have not'ſuf- 
tered the extention of ' parturition, it appears to 


have a thin edge la a little over, towards the 
pudendum, bond in child-bearing, it is apt to get 


lacerated, particularly by the unſkilfulneſs of 
mid wives; and often becomes troubleſome 

the cicatriſation in'parturitions, From the c 
connexion of the vagina with the rectum, and 
in particular the conſtrictoras with the ſphinc- 
ter ani, the veneral verus frequently infekte the 
Fundament wu OY HS wy | 1 2 
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TE now proceed: to the internal. organs; 
the principal of which is the uterus, 
where. we firſt. commenced our exiſtence.” The 
uterus takes its beginning from the vagina, to 
which it is connected by a continuation of the 
ſame ſubſtance partly, and diſtinguiſhed from 
it by its mouth, or opening from the vagina. 
Its figure (in unpregnant women) is much 


| like: an [inverted flat flaſk, and is ſituated be- 


tvieen' Fe! urinary OE: and a indeſtinum 


rectum. 10 "154 if! 4 AX St {| . 
As to its 3 it. Akin A quits Aich i is the 


mot aſtoniſhing: of any one thing in nature; 


before conception it is naturally about three 
fingers in length, two in breadth and one in 
thickneſs; and yet after conception, as it gra- 
dually extends to ſuch a magnitude as to contain 
a full foetus, and its ſurrounding appendages, 


its teguments will even encreaſe with its bulk; 
ſo, that when unimpregnated, it will be about 


half a finger, thick, and: when dilated to ſuch a 
great magnitude, it will be near two fingers 
chick, and even of a compact texture; and 
what is yet more amazing, is, that after delivery, 


in a few days it contracts to its natural ſmall- 


neſs. This vonderful texture was abſolutely 


2 requit te for ſo great a function as geſtation. 


It is: allowed to have three tunics; the firſt is 

a continuation from the peritonæum, and covers 
it together with the veſicula urinaria: this tegu- 
ment cannot property be ſaid to belong however, 
to 
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to the uterus itſelf, ſince it leaves that part again, 
and communicates itſelf to the continuing 55 
of the peritonæum which includes the Felt 

the bowels, It forms however, by. »pendages 
coming from the uterus, the broad k gaments; 
by which the uterus is properly fuſtatned and 


ſupported in its proper ſituation : Theſe re 


contain the ovaria, tubæ falo pianæ, and o 
2 veſſels, which they 1 1805 po ſup- 
The ſecond tunic however is proper to 
the uterus itſelf. This is very ſtrong, and the 
fibres which are to all appearance 8 and 


tendinous, in the unimpregnated uterus are va- 
| riouſly i interwoven and po e 


It is theſe fibres, an particularly the ten- | 


dinous ones, which in my opinion, are only ap- 
parently ſo in the empty uterus, and become 


abſolutely veſſels in the impregnated ſtate; and 


which are ſupported and ſtrengthened by the 


muſcular fibres. with which they are interwoyen. 
The inner tunic is nervous; 'aboup the fundus 
or upper part, it is ſmoother than at other places. 
All about; it is filled with ſmall orifices, or 
openings of blood-veſlels, but moſt ſo about 
the neck, and from theſe openings oO out the 
catemenia: but not any thing for ſealing up the 
mouth of the uterus in geſtation, as is by ſome 
ſuppoſed, for which there 1 is no manner of occa- 


fion. 


The ouch of the uterus is the porter to this 


grand viſcera and organ of propagation; this 
Part of the uterus, is more remarkable than any 


other part, for its contraction and diſtention. 
Immediately after conception, it is ſhut up quite 


cloſe, and even fo, as to all appearance impoſ- 


Jible 
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ſible to dilate; but notwithſtanding ſuch ſtrict 
cloſure, it opens gradually towards delivery, 
becomes ſoft, and excludes the foetus without 


tion. | 1 11 5 * 4 
Towards the vagina this os uteri protüberates, 


not much unlike the glans. of the penis; and in 


coitu, particularly at the juncture of ejaculation, 
it meets the plans ſomewhat opened, and with a 
fuction receives the ſemen virili, by which it is 
more effeQually cjefted into the fundus yeeri. 
Its texture is of a wonderous, network, of 
arteries, veins, tendons, nerves and . glands; 
the veſſels are very ſmall but numerous; and 
moſt part within the uterus are the glands. 
From the irumediate contact in coĩtu, this part 
is liable to the ſeat of the gonorrhcea, and muſt 
of courſe be grievous. And to the relaxed ſtate - 


| of this mouth of the uterus, many ailments 


of imbecillity take their commencement, which 
are ſeldom properly underſtood. e e 
On each fide of the uterus, are the ovaria; 
each of theſe is a cluſter of ſmall pellucid | 
enveloped in their proper teguments, and hke- 
wiſe wrapt up in the broad ligament or the pro- 
ceſs of the peritonæum. Theſe ovaria may 
juſtly be conſidered as female teſticles; hering 
ſpermatic veſſels, coming from the aorta, 
emulgents, and winding along back again to the 
vena cava, the ſame as in men. They are about 
half the ſize of the male teſticles, and ſomewhat 
of an oval form. Their ſize vary, according to 
the flower of youth, and condition of the ſubject; 


being always plumpeſt in a woman mature for 


generation, and withered away in old age. 
— 
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Each ovarium has more or leſs, about twenty 
eggs; which are each about the bigneſs of a 
pea; containing a A e Darn wn the white 
of an cgg, and when boiled, coagulates, and has 
in eyery reſpect the ſame conſi . This 18 
the true female ſeed, of which we ha have an 


opportunity of ſaying more in another place. 


On each ſide of the fundus of the womb go 
out two tubes, called from their diſcoverer, tubæ 
falopianus. It is a continuation of the veſicu- 
= coat of the uterus, and inveloped in che 
5 amentum lata, near the ovaria, which. it ſome- 

at encompaſſes, and has an immediate com- 


munication with them, by veſſels from every 


egg. and which are called commonly vaſa de- 
ferentia, Each of theſe tubes is about three 
inches long, ſomewhat curved; the entrance into 
the womb very ſmall, and contracted, ſo as 
ſcarce to admit a very ſmall probe, grow wider 
towards the end, even to admit a little finger, and 
then contracts again. At the end it ſpreads into 
ragged and which are called the murſus 
diabolis; but how it came to be called the devil's 
bit, the z wentor of that name can beſt account 


for. F compared it to the ſpreading of 
a trum and Wee it reſembles ſomewhat 
very raggedly ſo. 


The cake, among all the ocher dee 


grace has given the ſpeculative mind 
work ; but after all the learned and i 
nious hypotheſes given us, we are, alas! 
in the dark ! Tet it becomes us as men to com- 
municate to each other, ſuch opinions as ſhall 
appear to us molt reaſonable ; at the ſame time 


however it becomes us likewiſe to do ic with 
mo- 


£ 


* 


with thoſe who maintain that the 


from the ſtrong convulſions, which always precede 
. | | | more 
. 
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| more or leſs ſudden deaths, and from which we 
often find things out of the natural courſe? this 
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however, I can affirm, that I have had the op- 
portunity to obſerve a very young embryo adhere 
to the uterus; and till Iam convinced to the con- 
trary by ocular demonſtration, I ſhall. believe 
that it was formed there from the firſt moment 
of conception. Opportunities of this nature 


ſeldom occur, but ſtill ſeldomer we are allowed, 
or inclined to embrace them. 


From the fundus of the uterus, g 20 IL the 


two round ligaments, one on each ſide. They 


are broad at the fundus, but ſoon becomes round 


and ſomewhat firm, they go down ſurrounded with 


the peritonzum through the foramen of the ab- 
dominal muſcle in the groins, then ſpread their 
fibres, and end. in the clitores and its appendages. 

As in men, the peritonzum ſurrounds the 


ſpermatic veſſels, and carry them through the 


foramina of the oblique and tranſverſe muſcle of 


the abdomen into the ſcortum, by which, they 
become ſubject to ruptures : ſo in women, the 
round ligaments taking the ſame courſe, make 


them liable to the ſame ailment in the groins 


bur not ſo frequent as men, and eaſier cured, 
Theſe ligaments conſiſt of muſcular and ten- 
dinous fibres, interwoven with arteries and veins, 


and are univerſally allowed to be ſupporters of 


the uterus. But here again, I muſt beg leave to 


make ſome obſervations, which I cannot find any 
author has done; or taken notice of; and that is, 
on the manifold uſes of theſe ligaments ; ; not on- 


ly to keep the uterus in its proper poſition at all 


times, but in time of coition, conception, geſta- 
tion aad parturition. 
| In 
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In time of coition the uterus is actually in mo- 
tion; and juſt at the juncture of ejaculation (if 
both patties coincide) theſe ligaments draw the 
uterus downwards, in order to receive the &jec- 


tion of the male ſeed with more force. Put in 


parturition, it muſt be obvious I think, to every 


judicious midwife, that the greateſt part of the 
excluſion of the feetus is performed by theſe 


kgaments (at leaſt, fo it appears me.) If this was 


properly taken notice of, and the pains gently 
favoured, inſtead of being violently forced, I 
am perſuaded it would be the ſaving of many 

a woman's life. We —— a number or fund 
learned pieces of midwifery ; how to uſe a num- 
ber of very curious inſtraments ; how to turn 
children, and extract them by piece meals: but 
with humble ſubmiſſion to theſe very learned and 
over wiſe men; it has been a bleſſing to many 
woman who have lived too far diſtant from 
having the aſſiſtance of theſe officious gentlemen, 
and their tools too. Many a worthy woman 
has been maſacred, ſecundum artem, who, if it 


had been their good fortune of being poor (and 


of courſe muſt have depended upon kind nature's 


aſſiſtance) might have been healthy mothers f 
a numerous offspring. —Nature delights in eaſe 


and ſimplicity, and he is the moſt ſkillful who 
has learned to be moſt ſubſervient to her ways; but 
he who thinks to controle her by art, deceives him- 
telf, and thoſe who depend on his wiſdom. But 
enough of this at preſent : I hope to clear this 
up to fatisfattion in a more pertinent ſubject. 
The ligamenta rotunda, I look upon to be 
muſcles, and 1 cannot ſee how any one 


perfect 
can doubt it; belides the uſes J have already men- 
tio ned 
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tioned, I apprehend they have great ſhare in hyſ- 


teric paſſions. And from its ſpreading itſelf in 


the clitores, I am inclined to think that theſe 


muſcles in the furur uterinus are the moſt ourra- 
gious of all the uterine organs. 


The uterus and all its appendages receive: arte- 


ries and veins partly from the aorta, and vena cava, 
about where the ſpermatic veſſels go off; and 
partly from the hypogaſtrics and hzmorrhoidals. 

| Thoſe arteries which ſpring out from the 


5 aorta, go parti to the ovaria, and form the 


vaſa preparantia the ſame as in men, though 
ſomewhat ſhorter; alſo, they furniſh the tubæ 
falppianus with arteries which are wound and 
cohvoluted in a moſt wonderful manner: and 
partly they ſpread themſelves all about the ute- 
rus, ſend ſome into the ligamentum rotundum, 
others proceeds to the vagina, and ſome few 
ramifications diſtribute themſelves all about the 
The branches from the aorta which go to the 
ovaria, and tubæ, are always of the ſame magni- 


| rude, and but ſmall; but thoſe which ſpread 


themſelves in the uterus and vagina, are larger: 
but particularly thoſe in the uterus, encreaſe 
conſiderably in pregnancy, yet not ſo much as 
thoſe - we ſhall mention preſently: the reaſon of 
which 1 conceive thus; becauſe theſe arteries are 
intended for the ſupport and nouriſnment of the 


organs themſelves, whilſt the other kind bring 


proviſion for the productions of geſtation. 
- The hypogaſtriciarteries however, ſpread them- 
ſelves more numerous about the uterus and va- 


gina, accompanied in a bifurcation with the 
viens, which in an unimpregnated uterus looſe 


them- 


r 
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themſelves, and become to all appearance fibres; 
but theſe apparent fibres become by geſtation 
gradually arteries and veins, and diſtend them- 

ſelves both in length and width: from hence it 
is accounted for, why the uterus will encreaſe 
both in magnitude and. thickneſs of ſubſtance, in 
the ſtate of pregnancy: and after delivery, by 
the: ſeparation of the placenta, the ofticula of 
theſe ramifications diſcharge and ooze out the 
lochia, and ſo gradually contract in their natural 
{mallneſs and becomes apparent fibres again; and 


thus the uterus ſhrinks into its natural ſmallneſs. 


Along with the fore- mentioned arteries and 
veins are variouſly ſcattered and interwoven the 
hemorrhoidals, and in a manner not be met 
with in anatomy; for arteries with arteries, and 
veins with veins, ſeem by anaſtomoſes perfectly 
to have a communification, though the latter are 
conſiderably ſmaller and fewer than the former. 

To theſe two kinds of veſſels, namely, the hy- 

ries and hæmorrhoidals, we have un- 
doubted authority to aſcribe the catamenia; but 
which of them has the greateſt ſhare is not yet 
determined: for my part, I am inclined to think 


the hæmorrhoidals have; but as my opinion on 


this head would perhaps lead me too far out of 
the road for this ſubject, to which it is rather 
immaterial, I ſhall indulge myſelf with this ar- 
gument at another more proper time. Suffice it, 
that from theſe veſlels chiefly the foetus receives 
its nouriſhment, from the firſt moment of can- 
ception ; and from © theſe, the menſtrual dif- 
charges flow regularly in unimpregnated women. 
The nerves, which ſpread themſelves all about 
the parts now ſpoken of, take their riſe for _ 
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moſt from the par vagum, and the * 
en th par vagum is very — indeed; 


ps wels, — 
what receiv 8 
hence it is . chat there is fo grear « fym a ſym 


pathy in the boa F inthe 
male ſex. The horſe- tail nerve was named ſo, 


doubled. from its 
from the os ſacrum 5 


thereof, . Shoe hk tire 175 - (0 
This conſideration, wi N ſpire every 
ceaſfongble. man with a { of - 'tenderneſs,, and 


plaints they labour under; and at the ſame, time, 
it will exert in his br a 
pou: — on 


. lantations 9 mankind. N 
ere I ſhall end this 8 ge ed to 
the next; where pope to. draw. the outlines ed 
the moſt ſacred; function of man, ee 
eee there © Ine hat Sao 11 
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0 MONGST- all the innumeruble bkebebe- 
1 KD "which the great author of our ex- 
| 85 given us, in onder to promote our 
— ty, that of generating of our Ipecie, is ſure- 
Be the [TAGS ks e facred in itſelf. The 
leffi m this fountain of happi- 
gets, Az i” het" to the purchaſe of gold, 
o power, domilif6n; title, of honoyr.Tt brings 


kind upon + bel, and Thews-to alt in com- 
man, t the true Giſkinstion berwixt the fubſtance 


2 Ho, 5 55 what they äre in purſuit of; 


y. I is the tender nurſe of 
ts, ants, love, and friendſhip; the 
mee! 7 11 iber Siothes + which ornament the 

at, and makes us happy! Hege 
T x op theſe three queſtions 
0 NG: For whit end are we born? How 
long may we expect to live? And how ſhall we 


1 — There 

myſteriotis in theſe tons, but 

what r conc (that divine monitor) which is 
eng 


man's heart, will be capable 
to anſwer, ich the aid of any one. Perhaps 
I ſhall be cenſured by ſome, for wandering from 
my ſubje&t ; be it ſo; I fay in my defence; thoſe 
are far more blameable, wh deſpiſe, and act f in 
oppolition to theſe precepts, which are dictated 
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The ** generation is very extenſive in itſelf, 
lince every corporeal being has its exiſtarice by 
e. act: And which again one time or other, 
2 to tho preſeribed period, A z 

in other words, (which is the ſame: the 
fact) created-and anihilated : but nor in the — 
of ſomething; to nothing, or nothing to ſome- 
_ but the act of tranſpoſing orpuſclen, 
from one ve! wag being, into another: For 
whilſt we re as naturaliſts, we muſt: have a 


ſomething for our foundation, and give up all 


— /nothings, for the. benefit of: labour 
in- vain metaphyſics. | 2601 | 

The generation of the e fwbcivgs the no- 
bleſt of all, we ſhall here endeavour to give 


ſome faint outlines of; to which the principle, 


and the firſt of our examination, is the male ſeed. 

The ſemen virili is a ſemi- tranſparent, greyiſh 
white, and ſome what coagulated liquid; N 
is by means of the ſpermatic veſſels, and the teſ- 
ticles, ſeparated from the blood, and from the 
teſtis Age. to the veicule nee Wan it 
ls kept for uſe. _ 


As men of * ever had, and eyer Gill 
© 


have, ſomething to differ about; ſo this, as à prin- 
cipal object, could of courſe not eſcape their di- 
g ute: However, there was no one dreamt about 

is liquid being animals, till the ingenious Mr. 
Fer gained the reputation of diſcovering 


little tadpoles in the ſeed, by the help of a mi- 


croſcope; which notion was ſo far improved by 
him and his followers, that they gradually diſ- 
covered theſe animancula, to be actual man in 
miniature; nay more amazing, they pretended to 
diſtinguiſh the different ſexes too. This me 

8 in 


"Ip 
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mirid of a little fable ſimilar to this, which I 
ſomewhere have met with, and ſhall beg leave 


here: to give a place. 05 if 
en ſox (being a young aſtronomer) once ob- 
ſerving the moon, exclaimed in an extaſy, that 
he actually ſaw a ſhip there; at which all the 
beaſts ſet up a loud laugh, (particularly the aſs) 
ar his expence; except an old elephant, renown'd 
for! his ſagacity, who as {ſoon as he could: be 
heard; ſaid; gentlemen, you are rather too haſty 
in your cenſure: I myſelf ſee ſomething in the 
moon, though I know not preciſely what to 
make of it; but the fox's eyes are younger than 
mine, and therefore may ſee keener: You had 

better look again, gentlemen, * perhaps he is 
right enough, it may be a ſhip! for ought we 
know. They took the alarm, and all ſtared up 
agerly at the moon; The doubts now vaniſhed, 
and one ſaw the ſhip plainer than the other; at 
length the mole came forth, and giving a peep, 
declared, that he not only ſaw the ſhip and 
rigging as plain as at noon-day, but even that 
the man at the helm had a ſhort pipe in his 
mouth; by which he was ſure therefore, it muſt 


be a Dutchman. | 
But to make this notion more extravagant, I 
preſent the readers with a poetical deſeription of 
this fanciful doctrine from Baker. 5 


Each ſeed includes a plant; that plant again 
Has other ſeeds, which other plants contain: 
Thoſe other plants have all their ſeeds, and thoſe 
More plants again, ſucceſſively encloſe. 
Thus every ſingle berry, that we find. 
Has really in itſelf whole foreſts of its kind, 
*. - Empire 
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Empire and wealth; one acorn may diſpence, 
By fleets to ſail a thouſand ages hence. 

Each myrtyle ſeed includes a thouſand groves, 
Where future bards may warble forth their loves. 
So Adam's loins, contain'd his large poſterity, 
All people that have been, and all chat er 
Amazing — ev what mortal can conceive, 
Such wond'rous ſmallneſs yet we muſt believe, 
What reaſon tells; for reaſon's piercing eye, 
Diſcerns thoſe truths our ſenſes can't deny. 


I will not detain the reader with contradictin 
theſe pretty extravagancies of fancy, now; thoſe 
who are peculiarly Fond of the marvelous, have 
my conſent to believe them: but will immediately 
proceed to the formation of the feed, and its pe- 
culiar qualities; and wherein it is different from 
the reſt of the humours ſecreted in the body. 
Ihe organs for ſecreting the ſemen virili, has 
been deſcribed in the firſt chapter, which ſhould 
be remembered, in order to form ſome notion of 
their action. Firſt then, the ſpermatic arteries 
receive the blood from the aorta, and from the 
emulgent arteries, and carry it down to the teſ- 
ticles for ſecretion: Theſe veſſels are narrower 
at the places where they go off, than elſewhere; 
| becauſe the blood ſhould go but ſlowly in them. 
When they come down to the varacoſum, the 
ſecretion begins, the ſubtiler parts of the blood 
penetrates into the contorted windings of the 
tubulæ in the teſticles, whilſt the groſſer parts 
are taken up by the ſpermatic veins, and carried 
back to the blood again. Whilſt it is in the 
teſticles it ſeems almoſt ſtagnated, and there it 
1 E e 3 | receives 
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receives its greyiſn hue: However it creeps ſlow- 
1y from thenee through the ductus highmorianus, 
epididimidas, whence it is ſtill farther prepared; 
and when it has gone through the whole teſticle, 
it riſes ſlowly in the vaſa deferentia; (which 
paſſes partly through the proſtates) and at length 
gathers by little and little into the. veſiculæ ſe- 
* where it is kept in its mature ſtate for 
That it receives ſome farther concoction to- 
wards its perfection, from the proſtates, is unde- 
niable; in what it conſiſts however, I own my- 
ſelf wholly ignorant: But I believe, that all 
theſe organs, the ſpermatic veſſels, the teſticles, 
the deferentia, the proſtates, and the veſiculæ 
ſeminales, contribute towards the fertility of it. 
Of all ſecretions in the animal œconomy, there 
are none ſo elaborate as this; and we may juſtly 
add, none more delicate: But ſtill, | ſetting 
aſide all forced fancy, and copied notions, this 
| ſeed is nothing more than à humour like every 
other ſecretion, gathered freſh and freſh, as it 
is wanted. As for the notion of animalcula, 
J think it highly abſurd. I do not deny the ex- 
iſtance of animalcula in the human body, far 
from it; for in pediculous apoſthumes I have 
ſeen that vermin follow the inciſion lancet in 
large cluſters; and I make no doubt, but that 


moſt cutaneous eruptions, and many other diſ- 


eaſes abound in animalcula; nay, ſome perhaps, 
conſiſt of nothing elſe: But for the very ſame 


reaſon, I deny their exiſttance in the: ſeed, blood, 


and all other animal fluids, whilſt in a ſound 
ſtate, and in a living ſubject. Whoſoever has 
obſerved nature, will find that animalcula 5 
1 their 
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cheir exiſtance from corruption only; that is, 
the £06: 18 created. at the anihilation of the 

elfte limitation T hw preſcribed. — for 

this ſubject, will not admit of a confutation of 
every . conjecture in favour of that ab- 
ſurd doctrine; nor do * think it 51 PR eeftul; ſince 
the following wall ealily. e is no. ſuch 
animalcula required for dee dug 5 NY 
animalation (af I. may de allowed ſuch a W 
gether: with animation, may be, conceived in -a 
much more eaſy. manner, hen put in Forppary 
ſon with FEAT: = 
It is immaterial, I apprehend, how mach Alt, 
how much oil, Ec. male ſeed will yield by 
a chymical analyſis : | Theſe are trifling experi- 
ments; and I. queſtion, much. whether there. be 
any difference in this, or the ſame quantity of 
any other lymphatic ſecretion. But, oun'enqui- 
ries muſt be of another nature; for chymi HA 


| farus to many ; a grave doctor and too of 
1 du in the a 


lour and ſubſtance, box ths 18; NO true criterion; | 
For it may have quite different qualities When in- 
jected in the uterus; 2 quite tranſparent, 
and of a very volatile ac add to this, a 

ſubtile animal and nervous ſpirit; by the inte ſ- 
tine motion of which, in conjunction with the 
female ſeed, it ſtrikes root in the uterus; ; and 
from that moment begins to ſprout gut, . 


e eam fram the uterus, oy 
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ed for that function) till its periodical maturity, 
and then drops off: Fhis animalation may perhaps 
be ſome what ſimilar to the vegitation performed 
by inoculaclon of pee 
Pluids „ in fact quite different 
when out of the animal, than when in circula- 
tion; for in the latter caſe, they may with the 
greateſt propriety be deemed actually alive, and 
ave poſitively, (in my opinion) a'ſhare'of ſen- 
ſation :-'. This is not at all ſurpriſing,” when we 
duly confider the neat relation between ſolids and 


The axungia, fat, blood, ſeed,” and other hu- 
mouts; are Actually liquißed in the body; nay 
even perfectly tranſparent” too; But the mo- 
ment they take air, they alter, and die, before the 
viſeſt of us can make any thing of them. There 
will indeed appear filaments from the quick co- 
agularion; and theſe may appear as much like 
tadpoles or any other ſtrange animal, as the ſpors 
in the moon may appear like a thip: But if 
they needs muſt be alive, then a day or two in the 
ſummer ſeaſon, and open air, keeping them liqui- 
fied, will make diverſion for the eyes, and the 
Noſe too: and we ſhall then be convinced, that 
each ftate of putręfaction will have its peculiar 
ſpecie and animalculæ, or even animals. 
The ſeed differs much in different ſubjects; 
and even differs greatly in one and the fame ſub- 
ject, according to the ſtate the body is in. A- 
grecable to the natural courſe, it is plentifuleſt 
After the commencement of puberty, moſt vigo- 
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rous at thirty, and leaſt and weakeſt in old age: 
but there are cireumſtances, whereby this may 
be quite other wiſeeae. 

In the general run of nature, vigour in gene- 
ration, is the ſureſt mark of health; and when 
the body is out of forts, the organs of generation 
fail for the moſt part the firſt of any; yet in this 
there are ſome exeeptions, though but few. 

There is nothing will enfeeble a man ſo much 
as an obſtinate gleet ; and the younger the pa- 
tient is, the more there is to be feared, and the 
more difficult to be cured; becauſe, too often 
there is a latent vice at the bottom, which nature 
has taught all men to be aſhamed of, and there- 
fore not only with the greateſt reluctance eonfeſ- 
ſed, but even then too much ſecretly practiſed, 
at the expence both of peace of mind and health. 
But of this, more at another time. In this ſtate 
the ſeed is thin, and of a bluiſh caſt; becauſe it 
is ſecreted in too great plenty, and wants con- 
coction to give it conſiſtance and vigour. 
In the beginning of the firſt ſymptom of a vi- 
rulent gonorrhœa, the patient is greatly ſtimu- 
lated to venery, and will ſometimes have noctur- 
nal emiſſions, even profuſely ſo; in that ſtate 
the ſeed will have a remarkably yellow hue, even 
ſo as to ſtain the linen: If he is plagued with 
à chordæ, this is ſometimes oftener repeated than 
he wants it, which adds not a little to his pain, and 
will often take particular notice of the hen 
thereof: This ſeed differs greatly from the 
former, becauſe the firſt proceeds from weakneſs, 
while this is from an acrid ſtimelus, and 1 hold 
them both impotent; the firſt from want of pro- 
per concoction, the laſt from the fire and the 
ä | verus 
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verus that muſt be contained in it; if even by 
no other means, than by the verus, it muſt have 
waſhed away from the urethra» whilſt it was 
ejected. (this I, believe is for the moſt part the 
. and indeed ws enough) We 2 

owever, inſtances conceptions in bath-che 
blemiſhes, the reſult however is too obvious. 
The beſt ſemen, and from which we may ex- 
a good healthy offspring, (if planted in a 
ſoil) is that which is at leaſt twenty - four 


hours in collecting i in a ſound man; who has not 


abuſed his conſtitution in repeated debaucheries 
of whatever kind, and which muſt be 4 jaculated 
with fervency, love, and pleaſure. /- pt 

The female ſeed differs — R cs Jon of 
the male; and that particularly hich we properly 


diſtinguiſh by the name of ſeed, is leſs in pro- 
portion than that of the male. Namely the feed 


oozed out from the ovaria, through the tuba falo- 
Planus into the uterus; This is of a clear tranſ- 
parent lymphic conſiſtence, much like the white 
of an egg, and will, when put near the fire, or 


boiled, coagulate i in the ſame manner. This ex- 


-amination has led philoſophers aſtray; for from 
thence they have concluded, that the ovaria, ſin ce 
they reſembled eggs, muſt be actual eggs; and 


muſt be impregnated the ſame as the oviperous 


kind. But the grand difficulty. is, how. theſe 
eggs ſhould come into the tube falopeanus; ſince 
grom the whole cluſter we find but ſmall tubule, 

which go from every egg to the tube. :;* 
However there is one obſervation, I chink will 
clear this up without much difficulty; and that is, 
in old women, who have had many children, we 


uad theſe ©g85, equally as numerous as in young 
| women, 
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women, who have had no children at all; with 
this difference — that in the former they are 


withered away, and in the latter they are plump. 
It is true they reſemble eggs, but then theſe 
are faſtened 2 —— 8, by which — 


are incapable to move 3 — torwards or back- 
wards: . For one way they are faſtened to the 
ſpermatic veſſels, from whence they receive, or 
9 their contents; and the other way, they are 
3 to the deferentia, or ſmall veſſels which 
pen themſelves e narrow in the falopian 
— Add to this, they adhere to the 
which contain them; ſo that without breaking 
and lacerations, on pin not be ſeparated; and 
then, how are they to come into the tube where 
there is no opening for them? 

Nature deals neither in miſchief nor gi 
craft z, and all theſe. things could. not be effected 
without either the one or the other: We ſhall 
therefore conceive the act of conception in an 
eaſier way, which I hope will appear more com- 
5 0 with reaſon, and c to the 1. 


1. come to the 3 act of nature, co- 
ition; that function, in which nature has levelled 
the whole animal creation, in rendering the pro- 

of their ſpecie pleaſing ;. however with 
this Gif erence, that to all, except man, ſhe has 
preſcribed periods, of deſire; but man, as a rati- 
onal being, = has left ar full liberty to exerciſe. 
theſe bliſsful moments with diſcretion. _  - 
As long as that liberty is not wilfully abuſed, 
fo. 2 it is agreeable to the laws of God and 
* 4 the moment it is perverted into de- 
bavehery, the abuſer ſinks beneath the level of 


a brute; 
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2 brute; and "remorſe, diſeaſe, and conternpt, 
becomes the fruit of his labour. ' 

Love is engrafted by natute in the human 
breaſt, the mother plant of other — 
by which we are rendered pleafin — — 
py in ourſelyes, and uſeful mem 05 Beer 


It is by this" celeſtial fire che A baget 1 45 


dous deſire to give and receive ſometking efſen- 
eially pleaſing; which creates to them an idea of 
felicity, not to be deſcribed, nor to be com. 
ept to heaven itſelf. If the love is 

the bliſs is the greateſt man can wiſfi for; 
but beware, O youth, beware! ' that this goble 
ion is guided by reaſön, leſt it hurries thee 
adlong 1 Ling luſt; for, if that 'be 'thy misfor- 
tune, farewell to love, and every other ſocial 


virtue, thou art ruined for ever! 


Sacred inſtinct, firſt kindles this =thetial T3 
And when that pair meet, whoſe inclination come 
in uniſon, they proclaim to each other with the 


 Hilent language of the eyes, that there is a ſecret 


anxiety for becoming united into one. If this is 
not repugnant to the laws of chaſtity, and agree- 


able to the laws of nations, there now remains 


nothing but the embrace to complete their feli- 
city, agreeable to the dictates of inſtinct. 

If this is concluded and the period arrives, 

nature then prepares; and the ideas center in this 
act only: the blood increaſes in velocity; and like 
the attractive power of magnatiſm, they cement 
as they approach in contact. 

The members of generation, by the influx of 
the animal ſpirit, are eager to unite: The erec- 


tores penis contract themſelves, and draw the 


penis nearer the os * and thoſe with the 
tranſverſales, 
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tranſverſales, and the accelerator. help to com · 
preſs the vena ipſius penis, hereby the blood is 
hindred a reflux, and thus is forced into the cor- 
pus cavernoſus u and corpora c canernoſa 
he yon 1 becomes erect. 

e manner re is no ode; 
don) the mnie crectares clitorides, contract 
the vena: Pe torids, whereby the blood is 
forced in — of that, — 
all, CINE the. IIs hereby the parts 
yell, — add a florid ——— the 
— ular part of the crura round the vagina, and 
the aloe, become in an obſcure alternate motion, 
which is communicated to the vagina; whereby 
the lacunar glands. are ſqueezed, and lubritate 
with. a ſoft mucous humour, the whale, puden- 


| dum. 210 to in " 11. * $144 ein 
When glans comes at the ener of the 
vagina, the earuncule myrtyformes give gentle 


way z and by the mucous preſſed from the la- 
oo: N. ay lubricated, by which, 
gains its Way. The 

ſenſe pe: this is r and. ſets as it were the 

whole muſcular fabrie in agitation, almoſt invo- 
luntarly. The ſartorius, pectineus, vaſtus exter- 
nus, vaſtus internus, rectus femoris, the rectus 
and obliques abdomines, &c. act in conſort, and 
in oppaſition va and ie 
_ glutaus, biceps emoris, nemius, & c. in 

order to agitate the penis to friction. This is 
greatly aſſiſted on the woman's fide, by obſcure 
motions of the ſame nature: But in particular, i it 
is heightened by the vagina, the alce; and whole 

pudendum; the labia being ſwelled up, ſoftly 


compreſſes the penis, as does alſo. the alæ; but 
in 
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it is ſomewhat forcibly injected along with and 
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lat the vagina, being titulated by the 
wy d dilates agreeably, by"which 
the pleaſure greatly enereaſes: on both 
In the mean time the clirores not a le. 
tle of this pleaſing ſenſation ;"communicates the 
tic the — boa which by the akernate 
motion ſets tlie uterus, 
ovaria alſo in — oy together with 
the abdoininal muſcles ſeem —— in by conſtric- 


tion: The falopian tube are (as: we eye Ment 


_ ere, or diftchded with blood; and are 


à curve, ſo that the eaten, Gabin are m, were 
graſping the ovAraia. 

The action now begins its criſis; u als 
ſwells: ſomewhat ſuddenly, and the vibratin mo- 
tions become quick, ſtrong and almoſt ſpa 
dic; this encreaſes the ſenſations of the female 
organs both move together witſi a 
. — fink into extaſyt and the ejaculation takes 

The muſcles of the penis the ſphincter 
— the ſphincter ani, and particularly the 


veſiculæ ſeminales, receive a ſudden ſpaſmodic 


contraction; and which is partly communicated 
to all the forementioned mufcles : by which con- 
ſtriction the ſeed is ejected with a conſiderable 
yelocityiints the uterus; and here it is received 
with a kind of a ſuction, which adds not a liedle 
to this force. 

In this moment of Sanne the uterus is 
drawn ſtrongly downwards by the ligamenta vo- 
tundæ, the mouth of the uterus opens, whilſt 
the vagina conſtricts; the murſus deabili ſquee- 
zes forcibly the ovaria, which by their ſmall vaſæ 
yield the female ſeed intò che tubes, from whence 


tO 
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to the male ſeed in the uterus ; moduni. | 
taneouſty cohere as a conceptioů. 

When this moment of extaſy i is dad 5 | 
parties wake up as from a tranſport, and ſeem to 
be ſmothered. in bliſs. The muſcles nom ſlaken, 
the veins which juſt: before were diſtended, with 
rarified blood, contract; the membrum virili 
become flacid, the ſcrotum contracts itſelf, and 
the whole body feels a ſenſation af laſſitude, ac- 
companied with a ſatiety ; perhaps, not unlike 
that we feel after a gocd dinner, when the fineſt 
ſauce has loſt for a while its ſavour. The ſe⸗ 
male after ſuch a ſucceſsful coition, (where: 2 
conception ĩs the 'reſult}; generally feels a gentle 
chill, and that from: the ſame conſequences, 
though in many relpects | ip 8 cus ee | 
manner. ef LIKE. TOR #1 

T ſhall. finally proceed to the Aron palipds 

preſcribed for. 3 nature, for his entering 
into the world: The lines of this, the reader muſt 
expect to be but 2 faint indeed; yet J hope 
fatisfaCtory, conſidering the ſpace limited for it. 

We will then in the firſt place ſuppoſe, that 
the female has conceived. Here en the firſt 
rudiments of man. Ut 

T haye 8 before iven my opinion in 
thar myſterious function of nature, but muſt 

here add; that the collaturious oſticula of the hy- 

pogaſtrics and hoemorhoidals; probably are 

channels in which the ſemen. verili, envelloped 
with the ſemen muliebre, ſtrikes root: And this 
I ſhall take for granted, for as to its entering the 
tubæ fallopianus, <7 think it as abſurd as the ani- 
malcula; 2 this ĩs the caſe, (for rea · 
_ will not cane: to me any other,) we will then 
conceive 
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conctive that. the ſemen miaſculini is by a ma- 
mentary pulſive tranſportation remoued rom the: 


veſcula ſeminales, wlülſt yet animated by its 


aun peculiar inteſtine motion, into the uterus, 
and inſtamanecuſſy received by the above oſticu- 
l; and from that moment commences its aſto- 
namaſation rich theſe veſſels ; and receive. by 


them a der e of circulation with: the whole 


i % wh 4 7 ; 
27 tri hk 2 S% 16 911 


nee b cocjadl Ref by 


| ner fibres. to form the chorion which furrounds 


the whale; and from the root or placenta ſpout 


out the young zoophyte; firſt, the umbilical fu- 


niculys;; the: little ſomething at the end gradu- 
ally becomes the brains, the medulla oblangata; 


_ and next the viſcera, very obſcurely.: The hole 


for the firſt month, is not perhaps of tua 
drachms weight. Hence wen may learn, that 


very probably the firſt drap of the ſemen. in yas 


* 


culation, ufficient. „% 1 wink 
The inoculated: animal- bud, farther cont 


nues its animalation; the eyes, the mouth, and 


noſtrils, make: their appearance, and the whole 


body (not near fo big as the head) begins to 
form, and ſhew the differencesof the ſex; at 


length the arms and legs; ſprout out of the trunk 


like little branches, and ern e 
hyte becomes animated. 
This is the firſt period of exiſtence; frola the 


monient of conception, till ſome time between 


the third and fourth month; and till i it is anima- 
ted jt is called an embryq. In this time the: wo- 
man is altered ſtrangely, and! feels: berſelf a dif- 
ferent'kipdrof being; ſhe has no menſes, flie is 
e troubled with nauſea, — 

e 
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the morning; her ideas become more than ordi- 
narily fanciful ; and remarkably timorous. It is 
then ſhe is the touchſtone of affection, and the ob- 
ject of care, of her guardian friend and protector. 

From this time the fœtus diſcovers life, and 
this is called quickning. The fcetus has now 
actually commenced a circulation, its little heart 
put in motion, and a rotation of its own animal 
fluids; it grows a pace, not only in bulk, but alſo 
in due proportion: Towards the ſeventh month 
it gets nails and hair; grows remarkably lively; 
at length becomes reſtleſs, and ſeems diſcontent- 
ed with its confinement. The organs then make 
preparation for an excluſion; at length the cri- 
tical moment arrives, to the relief of the little 
ſtranger, and its happy mother. e 

"This is the r be and our human plant 
is now animated with a ſoul. (or life). The mo- 
ther feels ſomewhat more lively; ſhe thrives ſen- 
ſibly; and by her appearance, ſhe commands not 
only the inate love and eſteem of her protecting 
friend, but alſo the reſpect, and aid of all who be- 
hold her. In the eighth, and towards the ninth 
month, ſhe becomes at times anxious, and her 
dear pledge of love becomes gradually a burthen. 
At length nature proclaims to her a preparation 
for an alteration in her ſituation. The feetus 
ſinks gradually lower in the pelvis; the puden- 
dum becomes ſomewhat gently tumified ; the os 
internum gradually opens, and become ſenſibly 
ſoft and lubricated; the vagina becomes more 
than ordinary mucilated. Laſtly the period 
of labour arrives; the groins, the loins, and the 
os uteri, have intermitten ſenſations of pain; but 
in a manner ſo as to ſummons all the muſcular 
| „ fabric 
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66 
fabric to come to their aid. The pains increaſe 


ern 
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and become quicker ; the os ſacrum, coxyges, 


and pubes, greatly partake of the pain with each 


other; the ligamenta rotunda contract together, 
with the utet us; the throws increaſe ; the chorion 
and amnia breaks; and now the ſtranger works for 
his Hberty, with the ſtrongeſt part about him, 
his head; at length a ſtrong effort excludes him, 
and gives his mother ſuch a moment of happi- 
neſs, in the delivery, which can only be judged 
by thoſe, who have felt the preceding excrucia- 


Thus we are launched into life; the garden 
of good and evil, wiſdom and folly, virtue and 


vice, happineſs and miſery, And juſt, when we 
begin to learn in. the ſchool of experience, the 
true eftimate of human life, alas! we fink into 
. | 
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xPLANATION ef PLATE I: 


| Frs. 1. 
THIS figure repreſents a 
front view of the urinary and 
genital parts belonging to a 


Tas: where each part is (as | 
much as may be) preſerved 


in its proper fituation. 


A. The deſcending trunk N 


of the aorta; or artery. 


B. The divifioti of - this | 
_ trunk, where it ſends branches | 


to the under extremities. 
C. The two kidnies ; of 


which the 23 is ſomewhat - 
lower than 1 
D. The ending trunk of 


the vena cava, or great vein. 
E. The emulgent veins and 


arteries. 
5 The ſpermatie arteries | 


and veins ;- which take their 


riſe from the aorta; the vena | 
cava, and emulgent veſſels, ; 


and run along interwoven 


with each other to the teſticles. 


G. The ureters; deſcend- 


ing from the kidnies to the 
bladder. 


H. The ds deferentia ; 


which carry the ſeed from the 
teſticles to the veſicuke ny. 


nales: 
I. The teſticles. 
K. The bladder of urine. 
L. Theneckof the bladder; 
which i 1s muſcular, and makes 


the ſphincter: by the means 


of which the urine is retained. 


M. The elevating muſcle | 


of the penis; whereby it is 
faſtened to the os pubis: and 


which contracts the vena pe- 


nis, fo that the blood muſt 
{weil up the cavernous body 


of the penis; and thus it be- 


Comes erect; 


| N. O. The muſculi direc- 


tores penis ; theſe are the la- 
teral muſ-1:s; which contri- 
bute alſo ta the erection. 
Q he penis. | 

e glans: 
R. The 1 Berta glands, 
8. Part of the inteſtinum 
rectum. FG. II. 
The infide of 4 kidney: 
A. The body of the.glan- 


| 


| dulous ſubſtatice of a kidney; 


where the urine is formed. 
B. The emulgent artery. 
C. The der vein. a 
D. The baſon ; which by - 
the various ducts attract the 
urine from the kidney, as it 
is formed; 

E. The ureter; which car- 

. ries the urine to the bladder. 

We Fic. III. 

f The ſcrotum; and the 
manner the teſticles are con- 
tained in it: 

A. The teſticles. 

B. The ſpermatic veſſels, 
and vaſa deferentia. | 

C. Theperitonzum; which 
continues from the abdomen; 
incloſin; both teſticles, tho? 
DD. hy in the ſcrotum. 

e ſcrotum. | 

| . The ſeptum which di- 
vides the ſcrotum; and helps 
to ſuſpend it. 

„ Bans IVC” | 

The infide of a nd 

A. The glandulous M 
ſtance of the teſticle... 

B. The ſkin which covers it. 

C. The ſpermatic veſſels, 

D. The vaſa deſerentia, 
which carry the ſeed as it is 


formed to the veſicula ſethi- 
nales. | 
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EXPLANATION. of PLATE II. 


Pie. I. 

THIS figure repreſents the 
membrum virile in its natu- 
ral poſition, viewed ſide-ways; 
in order to exhibit the curve 
of the uretha, as well when 
the member is erect; as when 
It is flaccid. 

A. The bladder. 

B, Part of the inteſtinum 
rectum, 

C. The anus. 

2 The neck of the blad- 


. The urethra; this part 
from O to C is called the 
perinæum. 

F. The conjunction of the 


os pubis. 


G. The connexion of the 


HF. The pubis. 
L. The abdomen. 
5 *. The penis when erect. 
The glans or balanus. 
O. The penis when ſlack. 
P. The ſcrotum. 
Q. The teſticle. = 
t 5 The ſpermatic veſſels. 
The vas deferens. 
T. Theureter. | 


| U. The veſicul fmipales 
FIG. II. 


Repreſenting that hs, of] 
the urethra which is next to 


che rectum. 
A. A portion of the blad- 


ß. The ureters. 

C. The vaſa deferentia. 
D. The veſiculæ N 
E. The proſtrate gland. 

F, Part of the urethra. 


G. The blood veſſels of 
the veſiculz ſeminales. 

H. The mucous glands, 

I. Two ſmall glands near 


che proſtate. 


K. The een 4. 
ded in the middle eam and 


expanded. 


* The bulb of the caver- 
nous body of the urethra, in- 
flated, and diveſted of the 
accelerator muſcle. 

M, The third ref mat. 
cles of the penis. 

N. The muſculi Adee 


penis. 
| Fig. u. 


The cavernous body of SW 
- urethra, with the glans; 
and ſlit open, ſa as to fes 

It partly inſide. 0 


A. The cavernous body. 
B. The urethra. 
D. The cavity formed in 


the corpus cavernoſum glan- 
dis penis; in which the ex- 
tremities of the corpus caver- 
i noſa penis is received. 


D. The upper part of ww" 
: glans, 

E. The glans. + 

Ts OPM renum, 


5 Dro: TV res 17 
Shews the fituation of thei in- 
guinal glands, and the 
| neighbouring parts. 


- A. The glands. 
B. The teſticle, 


Ci. The fartoriys. - 
D. The rectus femoris, 
E. The triceps. 7 
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F 1G 


it is erect. 8 


hy "Fe ſphincteran Ml 


B. The tranverſales. 

C. The arteries of the penis. 
D. The muſculi erectoreg. 
Theſe muſcles are ſpread, in 


order 10 exhibit chem more 
diſtinctly. $005 | I 
$: { _ grim ems » 1 | 


I 
A. Part of the penis. 
B. The duplicature. 
C. Glans or balanus. 
D. The crown, 
£10k: 
The back part of the penis ; 
prepared as before. 
A. Part of the ſphincterani. 
B. The muſculi tranſver- 
ſales penis. 
C. The directores, or erec- 
tores. 
D. The, corpora cavernoſa 
Penis. For 


* 


0 


- 


E. The corpas carernoſum | 


|» 


ane | 
e. The conjunction. 
F. The frænu 
G. The balanus. 
_ H. The arteries. 
J. The nerves,  . 
EK. The bulb, covered with 
the muſculus accelerator. 
7 Fi. IV. 2 7 
The fore part of the urethra 
laid open; to ſhew the ori- 
fices of the excretory ducts 


\ 


1: mucous glands 


; 
J 

1 
1 


of the mucous 58 lands; and 

| the openings of the ureters, 
and from veſlenlæ ſe⸗ 
minales. . 


A. Part of the Bade 
B. The ere Row: * 
ureters. 
©; The nee or l 
. gallinaginis, with the mouth 
| of the Wande an of the 
proſtates. 


D. The o 


openings 0 of. Gs 


Ei. Parts of the ſeed veſſels. 
F. The vaſa deferentia. 
8. The mucoũs glands. 
H. The bulb of the eaver- 
nous body of the urethra. 
Fro, V.. 
The veſiculæ ſeminales, ad 
vaſa deferentia inflated ; 
to ſhew its natural form 
and cavities. | 

A. The inward cavities ao | 
the veſicle. * 

B. The external form. 

C. The vas deferens left 
whole. 

D. The common . 
E. The vas deferens cut 
'thro?. + Fre. VI. J 
A longitudinal diſſection of 

the penis; in order to ſhew 
the internal part of the ca- 
vernous body ane the ſep- 
tum. 
A. The corpora carernoſa 
enis. {4 


B. The ſeptum. 
C. The capſula, or membrane. 
D. The corpus cavernoſum glan- 
dis penis. FI G. VII | 
A tranſverſe ſection of the penis. 
A. The trunk of the vena penis. 
B. The urethra, and its. corpus : 
e N 
The corpora caverno 8. 
D. The trunk of the — oh * 
E. The tegument of the corpus. 


* 


} 


þ 


| 


F. The capſula, or common tegument 
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EXPLANATION -of PLATE IV. 
; 


ee 
REPRESENTS the penital 
parts peculiar to the female 
ſex; on a ſide view. 
: 1 The bladder. 
B. The vagin 
C. The — 


tube, 
E. Part of the rectum. 
F. Mons veneris. 


K.G.N. Pudendum nu. 


8 |ebre, 


K. N. . 
=; The labiz:- - 


H. The Nymphe. 
© The clitoris. 


K. The prepuce 45 the | 


<litoris. | 
B. The meatus urinarius; 
M. The orikce of the va- 
* 


BY berween the ug. 
and the anus. 
ko The anus. 
P. The ureters. 


N. The carunculæ a. : 


formes. | Fre, II. 
'This - figure repreſetits the 
uterus d e panty | 
© opened, 


Wy ot The aterus :3 that part | 
next the rectum. 

B. The inſide of the va- 
Bina; with the ruge, and | 


the ſmall openings ot the mu- 


cous glands, called Lacunæ. 


18 The mouth of the ute f 


— . The orifice of the mea- : 
h tus urinarius. 


1 
The perinæum; the 


* * 


E. The caruncule myrti- 


formes. 


tlitoris. 


. 


1 The | propuce of che 


{ 


# 


F. The clitoris; | 
G. The external part of 
the va 

H. bs Salloptan tubes; | 


I. The external parts of 


the ovaria: 


ON © The ovaria freed from 
5. Part of the fallopian the ſkin. 


Ee 


; 3 The ſpermari veſſel , 
ofe- tips of the 

Fares called: the morſus dia- 

boli. 


The 


N. The broad ligaments; 
properly nothing but a conti⸗ 
nuation of the ann. 
0. The ureters. 
P. The ligamenta 1 
Q. Its extremities; which 
are fixed at the os pubis, and 
where its ramiſications end in 
the clitoris. 
R. Some of the blood veſ- 
ſels; which from the ſperma- 


tic vellels, give their branches 
to the fallopian tubes; and the 


uterus. 
Pig. III. po 
Eber rd and its appen⸗ 


dages; inflated, as it is in 


eoitu. 
A. The body of the elito- 
ris; diſtznded, as It is with 


blood in coitu. 92 
K. _ B. The great role 
C. The arteries and nerves: 


- 


D. The extremity of the 

{ corpora cavernoſa of the cru- 
ra; cut from the offa pubis. 

EB. The. muſeuli erectores 


clitoridis, freed from the oſſa 


coxendicis, and left at tkeir 


| £ terminations. 


F. The crura alſodiſtended. 
G. The corpus caverno- 


ſam pudendi, inflated by 1 


veins e 5 
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The Origin, Formation, Nature, Infection, 
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The VENEREAL Dis zAsE in General, 


IN the firſt part of this work, we have exa- 
mined the organs of generation, of both ſexes, 
uin their natural ſtate; as alſo, their functions, 
as ordained by the author of our being: This 
was abſolutely requiſite, in order to underſtand 
a diſeaſe, or rather, a train of diſeaſes, which 
are the fruits from the abuſe of theſe organs. 
It is ſaid, that knowing a diſeaſe is half the 
cure; which is partly true; at leaſt it is rational 
to enquire into a malady, before we attempt to 
. remedy it: To do this therefore, is my deſign 
in this part; and which I intend to purſue, by 
dint of reaſon and experiance only, and an im- 
partial enquiry free from prejudice. : 
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On the Origin of the P enereal Diſeaſe. 


H ER E is * no . incident to 

the human ſpecie, which has cauſed ſo 

much altercation amongſt modern phyſicians, as 

the Origin of the Venereal Diſcaſe: And yet, 

if we give ourſelves a little time to reflect, and 

dare think for ourſelves, I believe, we ſhall not 
find it ſo difficult a queſtion to ſolve. 

In all ages men have been led away into the 
greateſt abſurdities: either from a too eaſy com- 

pliance to the opinion of others; or too often, 
from ſome flighty conjecture, they have been de- 
termined, obſtinately to maintain; becauſe, they 
have once advanced it. And this pride has been the 
. umverſal diſturber of harmony, as well amongſt 
divines, as philoſophers; though theſe ſages 
have moſt exclaimed againſt this weakneſs of 
human nature. 

Of all ambition, that of being tho learn- 
ed, has proved the greateſt ignus fatus, of real 
Knowledge; for it has drove ſometimes, even 
men of abilities, to ſuch lengths, as muſt have 
made them bluſh at their own doctrine: Let ſo 
great is the dread of being thought in the wrong, 
that even at the expence of integrity, they have 
perſiſted in the ſupport of their errors. 

It is not my intention to deſcend to perſonal 


criticiſm; for I wiſh to be in friendſhip with all 


mankind, | 


Origin of the VENEREAL DTS EASE. 69 
mankind, as a true philantrop: But at the 
ſame time, I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that I 
can not agree ſimply to the opinion of any one 
except it coincides with my own reaſon. I am 
in ſearch for truth, and embrace it wherever I 
fin i. ir „ 5 
The queſtion is, whether the venereal diſeaſe, 
is ancient or modern? It is ſtrange, that this 
queſtion, which in fact, is of little ſignification 
to the patient's recovery, ſhould have cauſed 


amongſt the ſons of Æſculapius, ſo much alter- 


cation; even, ſo as to deſcend to opprobious 
language, and perſonal abuſe: But, whilſt they 
were eagerly engaged to ſupport their argu- 
ments, by playing upon words, they became di- 
verted from the ſubject itſelf. However, as the 
reſult of unprejudiced ſpeculation, and conclu- 
fions drawn from experience, I venture to aſſert, 
that the venereal diſeaſe, is as old as the vice of 
promiſcuous copulation. 8 
Every ſtate, as it has arrived to popularity, 
has alſo ſunk more or leſs into debauchery; and 
nothing has contributed more to their ruin, than 
this very vice. As the children of Iſrael increa- 
ſed, ſo likewiſe they became vicious; and as 
they became' vicious, they alſo became loaded 
with the fouleſt diſeaſes. Whoever reads the 
books of Moſes, cannot reaſonably doubt, but 
that there muſt haye been the moſt criminal 
vices amongſt them, and in conſequence, horrid ' 
evils : for elſe, why would there havebeena neceſ- 
fity of providing the requiſite laws and regulations 
of that kind? If we impartially examine the 
different kind of leproſies, boils, rotten bones, 
&c. deſcribed in the various parts of the bible, 
| 3 | we 
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we ſhall find their commencement, progreſs, and 
ſymptoms, in many reſpects, exactly correſpond- 
ing with thoſe of the confirmed lues venerea. + 
Ihe names of gonorrhea, phymoſes, paraphy- 
moſes, &c. are of Greek extraction; and what 
ſhocking diſeaſes of that kind, do we not read 
of, amongſt them, and the Egyptians ? And when 
the Romans ſunk into laſciviouſneſs, they fared 
no better; though their baths were for a long 
time a great prefervative to them. But we-need 
not go out of London, to prove this diſeaſe, at 
leaſt more antient, than the importation from 
the Weſt-Indies: In the antient records from 
1375, and 1390, we find that public ſtewes and 
brothels of common wenches, (after the Italian 
cuſtom) were publickly tolerated, under due 
regulations in Southwark ; and where we find 
amongſt the many regulations made, that ſuch 
wenches as had the burning, were to be ſepara- 
ted from the reſt, and forbid to lay with any 
man, whilſt it was upon her: Similar to the 
regulations in the ſtews at Avignon, in Italy, 
regulated by the good queen Jane, 1347. 
Some authors have laboured very hard, to 
prove, that all theſe diſeaſes, now mentioned, 
were not venereal diſeaſes; but the more they 
have laboured, the more they have confirmed 
the very opinion which they have oppoſed: For 
after all, they were obliged to acknowledge, 
that they were diſeaſes, proceeding from debau- 
cheries; and that their conſequences were at 
times equally as bad, as from the modern infec- 
tion; and where is the difference? 
I have no manner of objection, that the Spa- 
niards brought it over from the Weſt-I * in 
. . their 
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_ heir” return with Columbus; neither, that the 
malady was then, and is perhaps yet very fre- 
quent amongſt the Indians: If theſe Spaniſh 
. blood-thirfſty hounds of hell had kept it to 
themſelves, and rotted alive by it, it would 
have been a puniſhment, but little adequate, 
to the unheard barbarity, which they committed 
to that poor race of people. And admit they 
brought it over; I am even then inclined to 
think, that theſe vagabonds traffick'd only with 
the Indians in that kind of commodity. - 
Other authors will have it brought from the 
Coaſt of Guinea, and that it owes its origin to 
the yaws: I grant this too; nay, I'll even go 
ſo far as to ſay, that the yaws is ſometimes 
the real venereal diſeaſe ; and differs in nothing, 
but the ſpecie of people, and the manner it is 
contracted. I think, there is nothing confirms 
more a relation between diſeaſes, than that the 
ſame method will cure them: If this be the 
caſe, then I ſay the Laws, the Venereal Diſeaſe, 
and the ancient Leproſy, have for the moſt 
part one nature; and only differ in the various 
names, and the manner of it being contracted. 
But how came it to be ſuppoſed of French 
extraction? To anſwer this, I ſhall here beg 
leave to give a ſhort detail of the riſe. of this 
falſe alarm; and then proceed to the more mate- 
rial cauſes thereof. | 
.. Chriſtopher Columbus, ſet fail from Spain 
with three ſhips, and an hundred and twenty 
men, on the third of Auguſt, 1492, and arrived 
the fixth of December the ſame year, at the 
iſland then Hiſpaniola, now St. Domingo: He 
there built a garriſon, left. thirty eight of his 
| F 4 6 men 
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men; ſet fail again for Spain the 6th of 
January, 1493; and after much fatigue, arrived 
on the coaſt of Spain, the 6th of March the 
ſame year, with eighty two of his men, and 
nine Indians. N e 
His ſucceſs made him welcome to the ug 
and queen of Spain: In conſequence of whic 
he ſet out again, the ſecond time, on the follow- 
ing 5th of September, with ſeventeen ſhips, and 
_ fifteen hundred men; and arrived in the Weſt- 
Indies, the 27th of November the ſame year. 
_ Now the thirſt of gold intoxicated and con- 
| verted them into devils; they were not ſatisfied 
with plunder only, but wantonly invented un- 
heard of tortures, for the poor objects of their 
barbarity; luſt blackgned their cruelty; bands 
of theſe villains would ſatisfy their laſcivious ap- 
petites, upon one poor female victim; and then 
let their dogs tear her to pieces! By theſe dia- 
bolical practices, how could they otherwiſe, than 
be infected? „ | 
The following year Columbus ſent fourteen 
ſhips back again, to Spain, richly laden. 
Act their return, whole Spain was agitated with 
the news of their ſucceſs: The bawdy. houſes 
became filled with that laſcivious crew; and no- 
thing was talked of in Spain, but gold from the 
new world, and the number of Indian infidels 
maſſacred. From this time, ſhips were ſent to 
the Welt: Indies, every month; a continual in- 
tercourſe between the two remote parts took 
place; and hiſtory tells us, that at every return, 
the ſhips were loaded with riches, and 'the men 
with the venereal diſeaſe, m. 
V 1055 About 
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About this time, there were diſturbances in 
Naples; Ferdinand, king of Spain, ſent pri- 
vately forces thither, in which were many of the 
vetefans, who had been in America: Charles 
VIII, then king of France; demanding a here- 
ditary right in Naples; ſent forces alſo, to re- 
cover his claim. An open rupture, between 
France and Spain then broke out; and the 
French, who at firſt ſeemed ſucceſsful, and for 
ſome time had poſſeſſion of various places, were 
at length _ ed, and compelled precipitately 
to retire : Naples was the ſeat of war; and their 
proſtitutes were obliged to be alternately com- 

mon to both. 

It was at the end ot the year 1496, when the 
French army came home, and was found greatly 
injured by the venereal diſeaſe: This gave the 
firſt univerſal alarm in Paris; and the doctors, 
to ſhake off a flander of ignorance, gave it out 
as a new plague, of a e nature, contracted 
by coition. 

This notion being taken for granted; a de- 
cree of parliament was immediately iſſued out, 
and proclaimed with ſound of trumpet, through- 
out the ſtreets of Paris, concerning the new 
plague, which they called the great pox ; (viz.) 


That all ſtrangers who were the leaſt infected, 


ſhould retire from Paris within twenty-four hours, 
on pain of death; that hoſpitals were erected, to 
receive all the infected belonging to Paris; and 
where every body were immediately to go, on 
pain of death. Taxes were raiſed for the ſup- 
port, and officers created for regulating theſe 
hoſpitals, Kc. & c. | 0 
This 
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his buſtle and noiſe gave the alarm all over 


Europe; nothing was talked of but the French 


ox ; and every body ſhun'd a Frenchman, for 
ear of being infected by him; even fo, as at 
ſome places in Germany, to forbid them the 
territories. Soon however, this plague, of the 
at pox, was obſerved in its various degrees, 
in all parts, even the remoteſt from France and 
Spain; but notwithſtanding, it had acquired the 
name of the French diſeaſe, and that nation bore 
the blame only. | 1 
The French being piqued, at laſt, at the 
odium thrown on them, of being the propaga- 
tors, of this filthy diſeaſe, endeavoured to ſhake 
it off, by tracing it back to Naples; and called 
it in their turn, the Neapolitan Diſeaſe: But 
the Neapolitans again, laid it to the Spaniards; 
and the Spaniards upon the Indians. 
At that time of rumour, it became faſhiona- 


ble for doctors, of all perſuaſions, to ſpeculate; 


but more on the firſt origin of this wonderful 
. plague, than how to remedy it: all who could 
ſet pen to paper, wrote in ſearch of the myſtery 
of this affair; Aſtrologers traced it from ſome 
ſtrange conjunction of peculiar ſtars ; divines to 
the vengeance of God; philoſophers to the foulneſs 
of the air; hiſtorians to canibals, or the eat- 
ing of ſome peculiar animal by the Indians, &c. 
&c. However, gradually they began to be 
aſhamed of their neglect, in the cure; and at 
length, unanimouſly agreed on a method, which 

they were pleaſed to call rational; though un- 
fortunately for the poor patients, it happened to 
prove irrational; for it made the evil worſe. In 
N 0 proceſs 
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proceſs of time, they came nearer and nearer the 
true method; and mercury was at laſt found by 

experience, the only ſpecific to be depended on. 
| Amongſt the many idle conjectures, concerning 
the firſt origin of this difeaſe, that of the ſting 
of a ſcorpion, ſeems to carry the moſt ſhare of 
probability with it: When a perſon is ſtung by 
a ſcorpion, the firſt ſymptoms (it is ſaid) are, 
that the patient breaths nothing but rage and 
laſt: Coition gives him immediate eaſe; but 
the woman with whom he copulates, becomes 
greatly injured, and will injure others again: I 
cannot aver this for fact, having not come in 
the courſe of my practice; yet, when we conſi- 
der, the ſurpriſing effects of a tarantula, and the 
bite of a mad dog, it will not appear ſo very 
. ſtrange. — I remember being once in company 
with a maſter of a ſhip, then returned from the 

bay of Honduras; who affured me, he had an 
infallible and experienced remedy againſt” the 
ſting of the ſeorpion ; which on requeſt he ho- 
neſtly related to me, (viz.) that the touchjof the 
glans of the penis would inſtantaneouſly draw 
out the poiſon, without the leaſt ill effect to that 
member ; whether it was done by the patient 
himſelf, or, in caſe the place ſtung, rendered this 
impracticable, performed by another. This ke 
affirmed to have perſonally experienced. - 
In regard that this diſeaſe ſhould take its ori- 
gin from eating the guana, an animal of the 
hzard kind, common in the Weſt- Indies; I can 
ſee no other ſenſe in, than that the fleſh of all 
carnivorous animals, are unwholſome food; the 
hog not excepted: Which 1 am apt to think, 
was chiefly the reaſon, why Moſes prohibited all 


carnlvorous 


' ' 
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carnivorous food from the Iſraelites; and why it 
is reckoned unclean in moſt countries. And as 
to the canibals, I reckon that equally fictitious, 
with all other idle conjectures. 

I will not detain the reader any longer with 
notions, which I have ſo very little faith in my- 
ſelf; but proceed to ſuch cauſes, as are built | 
upon experience and reaſon. 

In the firſt place then, I will refer the reader 
to the bible, Leviticus the 13th, 15th, and 2oth 
chapters, and the 5th of Numbers: Where it 

appears evidently, that the children of Iſrael, 
| have, not only been a laſcivious and debauched 
tribe; but, that from theſe irregularities, they 
became loaded with the moſt ſhocking diſeaſes : 
It appears evidently likewiſe, from the many 
wholeſome laws, and regulations in theſe diſor- 
ders, that uncleanneſs, and: promiſcuous venery 
gave riſe to it. And that this is actually the 
caſe, I think muſt appear vip plain, to Ty 
impartial obſerver. _ | 
The catamenea in women, though in the 
ſound ſtate) is nothing remarkable from pure 
blood itfelf; aa len its being liable to become 
acrimonious and arp; it has attracted the ob- 
ſervation of phyſicians, and naturaliſts, in all 

J ſhall only beg leave to quote a para- 
ora h rom the great Pliny ; in his ſeventh ur 
of his natural hiſtory, chap. 13. There are 
e few things more ſurpriſing (ſays he) than the 
* monthly diſcharge of women: At their ap- 
proach, new wines grow ſour; grain touched 
by them, become barren ; grals die, young 
« ſprouts wither, and fruits fall off the trees on 
„which they grow; the luſtre of mirrors grows 
< dull upon their viewing them, ſteel loſes its 


edge, 


U 
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< edge, and ivory its poliſh; the bees die in 
% whole hives, braſs and iron immed lately ruſt, 
ky and the air is fetid. Upon taſting it, dogs 
grow mad, and their bite is infected with an 
<* incurable poiſon. Nay. farther, the bitumen 
< ſwimming at a certain ſeaſon in the Indian 8 
“lake, called Aſpaltitis, which others is 
« en and pliable in its nature, can only be 
parated by means of a thread dipped in 
that poiſon. Even that very ſmall animal the 
< ant, they ſay is ſenſible of its effects; throws 
60 away the grain after taſting it, and will have 
“ no more to do with it.” 
This deſcription is certainly very extravagant; : 
but, if we conſider the climate where he formed | 
theſe notions, and particularly, if the women 
was of an acrimonious habit of body, we ſhall 
find ſundry things of it to be ſtrictly true; 
though from other cauſes than he ſeems to have 
underſtood it. 

Women differ greatly in this reſpect; and the 
menſtrual diſcharges will have different qualities 
in the ſame ſubject ; ſo, as at times, not only to 
be highly offenſive, but even to have a corrodng | 

and poiſonous effect. 

1d need not mention the many diſagreeableneſſes 
attending an uncleanly woman, and I believe, 
few will contradict, but that a common whore 
is in genera] ſo. All women are ſubje& more 


or leſs to the flour albus, but proſtitutes more ſo. 


Now, need we wonder, t that in the time when 
ſuch a diſcharge is upon her, and copulated by a 
variety of men; ſome great, ſome ſmall, and 
ſome more tedious, or violent than others ; that 


the vagina ſhould become inflamed, the lacuna 
; ſtrained, 
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ſtrained, and the mucus oozing out from them, 
together with a puſy diſcharge of the flor albus, 
become ſharp and acrimonous; and is this not 
enough to generate a venereal virus ? 
Some have added the intermixture of the dif- 
ferent ſeeds ; though as to this, it may contribute; 
yet I believe, they retain but very little of it. 
I think I may here venture to compare this laſ- 
civiouſneſs to a bitch, and a parcel of dogs; and 
there we ſee the ſame effects ; for that dogs will 
have a gonorrhea, has been frequently taken 
notice of; and that it will ſometimes make them 
ſcabby, or even mad, has been affirmed fre- 
quently from ſtrif&t obſervation: Though they 
often perform wonders with that univerſal healer, 
their tongue. „% LD 
There are two-kinds of animal corruptions of 
humours ; the firſt is, when a corruption 1s in a 
living ſubje&; and the ſecond, in a dead, or 
cadaverous : but the firſt differs evidently from 
the latter, and this is confirmed from experience, 
(viz.) that the ichor from a phagedænic ulcer, or 
from a ſphacelus, is not only more offenſive in 
ſmell, but ſharper than any thing from the moſt 
putrid cadaver: But this is not all; there is a 
particular efluvia, or volatility, which has a 
peculiar propenſity for infection; this effect 
however it loſes more or leſs, as ſoon as ſeparated 
from a body indued with circulation. Now this 
holds good in the venereal diſeaſe, and all infectious 
diſtempers (which we ſhall have occaſion farther 
to illuſtrate.) 72 | ö 
This infectious acrimony, is not unlike lea- 
ven or yeaſt, which will, as it were, ſet the 
whole maſs of blood in a ferment, and generate 
| more 
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more of its own kind; and ſo ad infinitum; 
wherever it finds a proper matter to work upon. 
WMWWhen we conſider the ſurpriſing phænomenon 

in a dog becoming mad, without the actual in- 
fection from the bite of another, but from ſome 
other cauſe or diſorder within himſelf ; and then, 
from that very malady, an infection may be 
ſpread ad infinitum; I think we may eaſily be 
convinced, that a venereal diſeaſe may be kind- 
led by debauchery only. However, this is no 
conjecture ; but a fact ſupported by actual ex- 
perienſe. Et NET 

It is a cuſtom too frequent among the honeſt 
tars, to go in parties to a proſtitute, (particu- 
larly in places where there are but few of them) 
to have a bit of freſh meat as they term it. Jack 
will next come to the doctor, and damn the 
whore's eyes and limbs, that ſhe has given him 
the glim: But can't think as how Frank and Tom, 
ſhould eſcape, as they both boarded her be- 
fore him. In like manner, when a ſiren is let 
looſe amongſt a parcel of good ſtomachs, either 
on board a man of war, or in a camp; though 
ſhe at firſt appears ever ſo dainty and clean a bit, 
ſhe will ſoon prove a fire-ſhip. _ 
This has come under my obſervation fre- 
quently: and I am perſuaded, that ſurgeons, 
who have had much practice in that diſeaſe, muſt 
(if they will lay all prejudice and conjecture 
aſide) have had inſtances, from whence they 
could but draw concluſions of the ſame nature. 

This was the opinion likewiſe of the antients, 
before the falſe alarm: though they were cer- 
tainly leſs acquainted with the diſorder than we: 
And if we carefully examine the progreſs (lay- 

\ | ing 
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ing all prejudice aſide I ſay again). of the an- 
cient leproſy, and the different ſymptoms, under 
Wzich it is deſcribed, we ſhall plainly be con- 
vinced they proceeded from the ſame cauſes; and 
were the very ſame degrees of a malady, which 
is now underſtood by a confirmed lues. 
However, in this laſt obſervation, I think it 
requiſite to make an exception; I do not mean 
that all leproſies related to us, actually took 
their riſe from venery; but that the various ſpe- 
cies were confounded with one another: and the 
ſame diſtinction will ever hold good always. 
© There are diſorders which take their riſe from 
chronical humours, (if T may ſo expreſs myſelf) 
which will encreaſe, if not prevented; and at 
length take on an aſpect of a confirmed lues: 
from which it differs very little, 1 in the 
different method it was contracted. This we 
ſhall find verified among the indigent; particu- 
larly vagabonds ; who frequently 3 are as filthy in 
their ways, as they are miſerable and irregular in 
their living: from whence they often become 
1tchy, ſcabby, full of ſtink ing ulcers, and exhi- 
bit at times, objects of horror. There is hardly 
a nation exempt from theſe examples: But fil- 
thineſs was always a characteriſtic of the Jews; 
eſpecially among the lower claſs, where actually, 
vermin feed upon vermin. | 
Among theſe promiſcous kinds of diſorders, : 
which have one aſpect, and much the ſame na- 
ture, though their firſt cauſes are different, we 
may with propriety reckon the yaws amongſt the 
negroes. We know very little of Africa beyond 
the coaſts; however ſomewhat up from the ſhore, 
they are certainly a horrid race; and it is now! 
: certainly 
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certainly beyond all doubt, that they are in ma- 
ny places real canibals; and abound in ſnocking 
diſeaſes, as well from abuſe of venery, as other 
ſavage abſurdities and irregularities. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, it is well known that the yaws has 
been contracted amongſt negroes in the Weſt- 
Indian plantations, without a previous infection 
from their native country. 

The yaws has baffled the Weſt-Indian e 
very much; but this could ſcarce be otherwiſe, 
ſince they rather indicated their method of cure, 
according to the name of the diſorder, than the 
nature thereof; and at laſt, when they have 
tortured the poor wretches in 1 * n, they have pro- 
nounced them incurable, and turned them adrift 
upon ſome deſolate iſland; where kind nature 
| ſometimes has reſtored them to perfect health 
again: And from hence aroſe another abſur- 
dity; that ſome of theſe ſmall iſlands had 
a peculiar charm, or —_— unknown for 
curing the yaws. Now theſe diſeaſes, (as I have 
obſerved) may be venereal or not; if the pri- 
vates are infected, as is for- the moſt part the 
caſe, in the yaws, the infection will, by coition, 
be communicated to the privates again, the 
ſame as in the venereal; and then, in fact, e 
is no difference in the progreſs. = | 

I would not be underſtood, by what I h_ 
ſaid, to contradict the infection from the In- 
dians : No, it could ſcarce be poſſible, amongſt 
ſuch a numerous body of people as they were, 
when the Spaniards arrived there, to be free 
from this diſorder. It is a known fact too, that 
this diſtemper is more ſharp in the hoter climates, 


than in the more northern; and I make not the 
| G Jean 
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leaſt doubt, but that the Spaniſh ſoldiers helped 
to ſpread it abroad in Europe too. 

But, I am alſo firmly of opinion, that the 
| gre reateſt evil aroſe (at that time, when it made 

uch a noiſe) from the wrong methods taken for 
the cure; and of the two, thoſe who had the 
leaſt phyſic, were the beſt off. | 

It is probable too, that the infection ma | 
may have been ſharper than that of our own ma- 
nutactory ; be it fo; but I will anſwer for it, it 

will never grow milder, unleſs it proceeds from 
a more judicious method of cure. Let us look 
around us, and we ſhall find as miſerable objects 
in that diſeaſe, now as ever; whether from 
wrong proceeding, or from ſelf neglect. 

In plain Engliſh; as long as whoring has been 
practiſed ; and, as long as ir will be in practice; 
ſo long has the pox in its various degrees been, 
and ſo long will it remain the conſequence; whe- 
ther in Europe, Aſia, Africa, or in America. 
As to any other epidemic infections, or marve- 
lous cauſes, they are (in my opinion) nothing 

but chimerical jargons, and groſs miſtakes. _ 

If this be true (and that appears. to me evi- 
dently ſo) then it is plain, nature deſigned not, 
that men and women ſhould promiſcuouſly copu- 
late; ſince this wanton intercourſe, not only tends 
to depopulation, but has ever been the bane to 
health, love, friendſhip, and every other —_— 
virtue. 


'CHAP. 


e 
e 3 I 
Of: the Formation, of the Venereal V Irus. 


I/ E now advance gradually nearer the point 
itſelf. From my preceeding chapter, it 
will be expected of me, to demonſtrate, how the 
venereal virus may become generated; this I will 
venture to attempt: Though before I begin this 
taſk, I ſee difficulties, which attend inquines, 
ſomewhat out of the high beaten road of gene- 
ral opinion. "HEAL OE 

It is one thing to ſele& a good ſet of ideas; 
but it is another quite different, to communicate 
them properly to others : Ideas are the produc- 
tions of nature ; and though they are extended ad 
infinitum, yet, they'll appear very diſtinct in a 
momentary view to the mind; but languages are 
cultivated by art, and quite the reverſe with the 
former; it is limited, tedious, imperfect, and 
ſubject to the various caprices of cuſtom. 

I have advanced, that promiſcuous copulation 
generates the venereal diſeaſe; this I firmly be- 
lieve to be true, and think I ſhall be capable to 
prove it ſo. I fee it requiſite however, at the 
lame time, to make a proper diſtinction betwixt 
the two kinds of promiſcuous . copulation 
namely that of one woman with a yariety of men; 
| 8 2 | and 
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and that of one man with a variety of women: 
Both are certainly highly immoral, and contrary 
to the deſign of nature: Something though may 
be ſaid in favour of male incontinency, by the pur- 
ſuers of ſenſual pleaſure, and of tyranny; but 
female incontinency is point blank criminal. 

Here is a field for moraliſing; but, our inqui- 
ries are phyſical; and wherein, we ſhall diſco- 
ver evils, enough to rouſe the lethargick mind, 
if there is as yet, the leaſt glimering hopes of 
reformation left. But to return to the ſubject : * 

There is a wide difference in a man and a wo- 
man, 1n regard to the duties of nature: Man as 
the protecter, woman as the friend: Man to ge- 
nerate, woman to bring forth: Man to provide, 
woman to nurſe. Thus, love kindled within 
themſelves, centers with mutual pleaſure and ſa- 
tisfaction in their off-ſpring : To which end, man 
was made brave and robuſt, both in body, and 
mind; but woman on the contrary, tender and 
delicate, as well in the texture of her fibers, as 
in the faculty of her underſtanding.” g. 
M. an, loves his off. ſpring, becauſe of the mo- 
ther; as he thinks her chaſte, and believes them 
to be his: But woman, loves the father, becauſe 
of the child, as part of herſelf; in which ſhe can- 
not be miſtaken. Theſe ſimple truths, are the 
cement of love and duty, in either ſex3 and con- 
ſtitute their ſeparate characteriſtics : Man, as the 
brave, judicious, healthy, and induſtrious farher; 
woman, as the affectionate, chaſte, prudent, and 
tender mother. Thus, nature ſhines. in its pri- 
mative divine will; ſurrounded with rays of hea- 
ven! But, the more to keep man, in theſe * 
| P 
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ple tracts of felicity, ſhe made every other by- 


road difficult and diſagreeable to purſue; in or- 
der to convince mankind, how eaſy it is to be 
good and happy, and that none but fools are 


vicious. | 


- Woman Was not made for the gratification 
of luſt; nor in fact for more coition, than 


from what ſhe conceives : This is evident 


- 


ſel 


from two cauſes; firſt from the delicateneſs 
of the fibers in general, but in particular, the 
vagina; where the cuticula is the thineſt of 
any part, and therefore very ſubject to be- 
come galled and ſore, on repeated friction: 
Secondly, that exceſs of venery cauſes ſterility 


both in men and women; and to this it is owing 


in bern that common proſtitutes, are ſo very 

om pregnant; the reaſon is plain, namely, 
that the agitation of coition prevents the cohe- 
rence of the concepted embryo. 5 


5 : 


, Woman is by nature the paſſive, 


but man the 


acting object; woman may therefore be cohabi- 


ted, without pleaſure, inclination, or even con- 
ſent; but man, on the . contrary, has his will 
bridled by nature, in order to. render him inca- 
pable of power, in proportion to the efficacy of 
his venereal functions. From hence, we ſhall 
with propriety learn, to make proper diſtinctions 
of venereal exceſſes; for that exceſs, which is he- 
tween one man and one woman, though hurtful, 
yet cannot have ſuch tendencies, as that criminal 
abuſe of venery, which wenches exerciſe with vari- 
ous men: For a man cannot repeat coitions with e- 
qual activity, becauſe the vigour muſt gradually 


leſſen, and he will be cloyed; by which he gives 


& 2 time 
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time for reparation on the female's ſide; whilſt 
a variety of men, equally fired with luſt, but 
conſiderably. vary in their mode of exerciſing 1 it, 
muſt doubtleſs have different, and more evil con- 
ſequences c | 
Love and chaſtity are hand in hand compa- 
nions: That woman who loves is chaſte ;. ſhe 
can not love more than one man; and whilſt ſhe 
is chaſte, ſhe will never conſent to any other: 
But the moment ſhe has broke through this pride 
of virtue, and loſt her reputation, ſhe falls into 
ſelf-contempt. She loves no more, but hates the 
whole ſex, for the ſake of him by whom ſhe was 
made miſerable; and as ſhe . abandoned, 
ſhe ſinks in wretchedneſs; conſcious of being e ex- 
cluded from friendſhip and protection, ſhe 
breathes in deſpair, nothing but malice and re- 


"FAO l 
2 ſuch a wretch foſter a carcaſe, which ſhe 
tenders to every purchaſer for ſatiating a foul and 
luſtful appetite ; and after which ſhe is treated 
with ſcorn and contempt ? No,. ſhe loaths her 
body like a carrion, and deſpiſes the dupe, who 
ſtoops ſo low as to carreſs her: Art, cunning, de- 
-ceit, treachery, and miſchief, are her ey. and 
with which like a ſpider's web, ſhe catches the 
imprudent profligate, and entangles him *cill 
he is ruined of worth, health, peace, and even life 
itfelf. This is the wretched condition of a com- 
mon whore, to which we mult add irregularities, 
both in life and conduct, ſometimes in extreme 
want for the neceſfaries of life; ſometimes wretch- 
ed by cold, hunger, thriſt and grief; from which 
the may ſ uddenly be eee into gluttony, and 
debauckrty 
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debauchery of the groſſeſt exceſs ; which together 
with the natural infirmities of the ſex, muſt make 
her a vaſſel of vice, wretchedneſs and diſeaſes. 

Such an unhappy woman, I am perſuaded, is 
capable to generate a virulent infection. Suppoſe 
ſhe catches a man, with whom ſhe drinks and 
lays ; the coition is probably repeated; and for the 
hire ſhe receives, induced to exert herſelf, and 
perhaps from a forced wantoneſs in the action 
thereof, ſhe ejaculates, and exhauſts all the pleaſin 
ſenſations it may afford her: If ſhe retired to cell 
after this, to recruit, ſhe might certainly repeat 
this practice; and whether it was with the ſame 
; mos or any other, could not have any ill con- 

equence us to an infection: But inſtead of this, 

we will ſuppoſe (as is frequently the caſe) her 
luſtful prey leaves her, as ſoon as his appetite is 
ſatiated, that ſhe immediately catches another, 

ually freſh and luſtful as the former; with 


whom, for the ſake of what ſhe can get, repeats 


the debaucherous exerciſes, . though not without 
a diſagreeableneſs to her ſenſation : By this time 
| ſhe will become ſenſibly ſore; as the nymphæ, 
the caruncalæ myrti-formes; and the rugæ with- 
in the vagina, are galled, by the repeated fricti- 
ons; but in particular the clitoris, which has 
been ſtrain'd by this exceſs; from whence the 
ligamenta rotunda, and conſequently the uterus 
has been ſet in a violent agitation, by which all 
the organs have been greatly ſtimulated and in- 
jured, 5 ce 
5 If ſhe ſtopt here, it might paſs, particularly if 
+ ſhe be an unexperienced veteran; but that will 
not be the caſe, if any thing farther offers; for 
8 by 


f 
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by this time we may venture to pronouce her 
intoxicated with liquor; and that, with the irrita- 
tation from the exceſſive venery begins to operate, 
as a ſtimulus for more laciviouſneſs; and probably 
ſhe meets with a ſet of debauchees, with whom 


| ſhe ſpend the remaining night, in drinking, riot, 


and the groſſeſt licentiouſneſs. | 

| Behold here the next day, this emaciated crea- 
ture: \Univerſal fatigue, pain, and a guilty 
conſcience, maxes her curſe. her very exiſtence ; 
but in particular, concerning our enquires; the 
genital parts are ſwelled and inflamed ; this ſore- 
neſs is not only in the pudendum, but i is even 
within the uterus itſelf; from whence ſhe will 
have ſharp puſſy, and ſtinking matter, flow 


from her in abundance: But this is not all, the 


bawd, under whoſe wings ſhe. is, will have no 
idle huſſy in her houſe, -theſe are but trifles; 


and that "he'll like this ſport better when ſhe. be- 


comes more uſed to it, &c.: And by a glaſs of 
gin, ſhe is encouraged for further engagements ; 
and ſpirited up to emulation, not to be out done 


by: her-ſiſters in iniquity. 


The reader I apprehend will aſk, whether this 


FP is now infected with a venereal virus? I 


don't know; but this I will venture to affirm, 
that whoever copulates with her, .whilſt ſhe is 


thus ſituated, will find the effects of it; and lay 


a foundation to as good, and ſubſtantial a pox, as 
the beſt ever imported from the Weſt- Indies, by 
Columbus. 

Jam not ignorant of the many things ſuppoſed 
in oppolition'to-this z But I muſt beg 


ſomewhat longer; for I have not ſaid all, g 


or patience _ - 


f 
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If it ſhould further be aſk'd, whether exceſs of 
venery with a ſingle pair, ſuppoſe a tender wo- 
man, and a robuſt man, might not have the 
ſame effect? Perhaps it may; though I am rather 
apt to think to the contrary ; not only from the 
before- mentioned reaſons, from the natural in- 
ability on the male part to ſuch an acute friction; 
and the mutual harmony, ſincerity, and c 
neſs in ſuch a caſe, particularly where love lays 
the foundation: But alſo, from another cauſe, of 
a more peculiar nature; namely, an agreement of 
humours ; to which both parties are gradually 
become naturalized, and rendered perfectly a- 
gre eeable to each other; from whence neither the 
lids, nor fluids are ſo apt to irritate each other 
to- irregularities and acrimony. This may at firſt 
8 a ſtrange conjecture; but if we reflect ſome- 
what more ſeriouſly, we mall find it to carry. a 
Se ſhare of probability with it; for nature acts 
the ſame in miniature as in greater things. 
will not, however, inſiſt further upon this, than 
what the chain of my obſervations may ſeem 
to confirm; only here take notice, that for in- 
ſtance, our ſtomach, is ſuch a wonderful organ, 
which by a gradual aptitude, will perfectly be- 
come reconciled to ſuch things, as will prove an 
immediate and mortal poiſon, to another unaccuſ- 
tomed to the ſame; 

Whatever may be ſuppoſed of the 8 
of the venereal virus, Jam more and more con- 
firmed in my opinion, that its firſt origin is from 
ſimple ulcerations; but in particular, from a cor- 
ruption of humours in the genital parts; and in- 


deed enough too. I own. very readily, that the 
5408 ' venereal 
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venereal virus is different from the pus or ichor, 
in any other common ulceration eſpecially if 
the infection and the diſeaſe is local : And this is 
reaſonable ; ſince their rife was in peculiar hu- 
mours ; as the humours in the pudenda in either 
ſex, have: ſomething remarkable from every o- 
ther: For neither nature, nor art, ever made any 
other humour, ſmell ſo peculiar, as that within 
the pudendum muliebre; which from a clean and 
_ female, will prove to the amorous, not 
ſagreeable before the embrace; but becomes 
1 eous immediately after enjoyment. This is 
N nature; and intended to promote inſtinct: 
or which reaſon, we find, that this governs the 
Þrute'ſpecie, more than man. It is by this pecu- 
Harity, the female, of the brute creation, for the 
moſt part, invite the males to generation; and 
when that duty of nature is compleated, diſmiſſes 
them again; particularly of the promiſcuous kind; 
and this the notorious vagabond Bampfylde Moore 
Carew knew how to uſe as an artifice for dog 
ſtealing. This remarkableneſs is no doubt in the 
lacunæus mucus; and it is in that humour, where 
T aſcribe the firſt formation of the venereal virus. 
There is perhaps, not a humour in the animal 
economy, which is ſo liable to decay, and be- 
come rancid; and thence we ſee the great neceſ- 
ſity of cleanlineſs in the female ſex; which, even 
by inſtin&, makes us ſo very ſenſible of the dif- 
ference ; and fo ring diſguſts us againſt 
an unclean woman. | 
From this too, there offers a great reaſon, why 
nature choſe to place the genital, and urinary 
organs, ſo contigious to each other. N ay we 
not 
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not ſuppoſe, that this wiſe forecaſt was ordained, 
to 117 away the rancidneſs of theſe humours, 
that they might always exiſt freſh ? Indeed, by 
this proviſion, we have it greatly in our power to 
prevent, many evil conſequences. , 
By this opportunity, I cannot help obſerving, 


that there is more virtue in urine, than we are a- 
ware of; poor people from neceſſity, ſometimes 
make it a ſucceſsful remedy, particularly in cu- 
| taneous, eruptions, when often more delicate ap- 
_ plications have failed: Nay, it has been propoſed, 

as a ſpecific application to the bite of a mad dog, 
and other infeckidus diſtempers; and I think with 
ſome propriety too. Amongſt the various obſer- 
vations in the book of nature, it is worth notice, 
that dogs are ſo ready to urine at every poſt, or 
corner, where they ſmell ſomething peculiar, 
whereby they are induced to this officiouſneſs. 
There is nothing more conducive to health in 
general than ennie but particularly in this 
reſpect we now ſpeak of; cleanlineſs in a woman, 
is one of her principal virtues, and ornaments; it 
is greatly productive of modeſty, and chaſtity; 

for by this amiable quality, ſhe is forever pre- 
cious of her perſon; and freed from irritations 


occaſioned by rancid humours, whereby the mind 


ſometimes become ſtimulated to luſtfuùl defires : 
However, it is quite the contrary with uncleanli- 
neſs; where we ſhall generally find that inconti- 
nency, and diſeaſes, are the accom anying conſe- 
quences. So that from the care of the body, we 
may with ſafety. judge the depofition of the mind. 
_ Amongſt the many voluptuouſneſſes of the 
ancients, their baths were certainly both TA | 
e ; l ehe, 


Fe \ 


1 
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ys every thing that is good, in favour of it. 
8 Hitherte-I have mentioned the cauſes of the 


if he ejaculates; though ſhe Perſelf, may not 


vanced years; and this clears up likewiſe, the 

myſtery, why a wench ſhall infect, one more, than 

another; a thing very frequent with debauched 

rakes; and often breeds wrangles amongft them; 

as there are various opinions, concerning Molly's 
honeſty. F | 

| Now 
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How however this, infection may; become per- 
fected, will clearly be underſtood, when we duly 
conſider the act of coition. A man can not exer- 
ciſe that function, without his member being e- 
rect; no this erection, is nothing but a diſ- 
tention of blood, in the various corpora cavernoſa; 
and which is the more ſo, as he is vigorous, and 
the veſiculæ ſeminales are filled with the ſemen. 
The eagerneſs, the deſire, pleaſure, and violent 
mations of his body, agitate greatly to the rarefac- 
tion of the whole ſanguiferous mechaniſm: And 
every part of the fabric, is diſtended and exerted 
to its utmoſt at the criſis of the act. In this 
ſtate, it is plain, that every pore is opened, as 
much as may be; that is to ſay, the oſticulæ, of 
the finer ramifications, of arteries veins, and lym- 
phatic veſſels, are all diſtended to their greateſt 
| poſſibility ; and at that time, even in a gentle 
perſpiration, but more in particular every part of 
the penis. 1 45 | rt G3 a ann 2 
But the moment the ſeed is ejaculated, the 
ſcene is changed, and there is not a part of the 
whole man the ſame as before; every part, which 
before was diſtended, now ſhrinks, and contracts, 
and that even in proportion to the effort of the 
former expanſion ; but this ſudden tranſition moſt 
ſo in the penis, the chief member concerned. 
At this time of univerſal contraction, it is 
natural to ſuppoſe, -that the member muſt abſorb 
part of the ſurrounding humours ; and if theſe 
are of the corruptive and acrimonious kind, how 
is it poſſible that they ſhould not compleat an 
infection? But this infection diſpoſes itſelf vari- 
ouſly; not ſo much by chance, as one might be 


> 
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apt to ſuppoſe; but perliaps partly from a corre- 
ſpondence of humours; or elſe chiefly as the parts 
are moſt expoſed, and by the friction become 
tender; by which, the immediate contact | is the 
cloſer, and the poiſon reader imbibed. | 

If the abſorption is externaly, in the præpuce, 
febnurN; glans, or the corona; &c. a phymoſes, 
paraphymoſes, ſhankers, &c. will gradually make 
their appearance: But if the miaſm is ſuck*d up 
into the urethra, (which is for the moſt part the 
caſe, if there be an ejaculation) a gonorrhoea will 
be the reſult. 

Thus the virus is truely compleated ; and from 
that time, becomes poſitively infectious; whilſt 
before, it was merely accidental, or rather con- 
ditional ; principally by its corruptive quality, 
wherein it differed only from other ulcerous mat- 
ter, in regard to the cloſe immediate contact, and 
coincidence with ſimilar humours. 

This is the conſequence of wenching, and the a- 
buſe of the gifts of nature; but there are other 
cauſes, from Jebaucheries, of the moſt heinous, 
unnatural, and diabolical nature; ſum up all the 
vices which human ideas can poſſibly conceive of 
fatan, and they are all compriſed in that unnatu- 
ral monſter, and ſcandal to human nature, a Sodo- 
mite. What a deplorable wretch ! However, I 
have an effectual remedy in reſerve, for this poor 
devil, before I cloſe this book; we will therefore 
proceed to the chain of our ſubject. | 

The Sodomites have at times made it their 
plea, that they were not ſubject to the venereal 
diſeaſe ; but they have been griviouſly miſtaken ; 
for of all infections, theirs is of the moſt ſhock- 
ing, and the moſt obſtinate kind of any; and as 

. to 
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to the catamites, they have at times exhibited 
moſt horrible ſpectale. I am aſhamed to diſ- 
cribe the ideas, J have of ſuch an unnatural and 
horrid act; nor can J conceive, what can induce 
theſe monſters to a paſſion, for ſuch filthy plea- 
ſure. Be this as it may; the inteſtinum rectum 
abounds with mucous glands, particularly about 
the anus; and theſe glands are frequently ſome- 
what diſordered, according as the excrements are 
loaded with acrimonious humours; but in parti- 
cular the hæmorrhoids, whether the fluentes, or 
cœcæ, are ailments, whoſe humours has a pecu- 
har acrimony, and likewiſe more orleſs infectious; 
ſo that in this part, beſides the natural infirmities, 
that it is ſubject to, if we add the violent friction 
in this diabolical act, we need not wonder, that 
the moſt pernicious virus may become generated. 
Nay, if we ſhould even object to the production 
of a venereal virus from excels of venery the na- 
tural way, from this now mentioned, cannot be 
objected to; and that the firſt infection has been 
owing to this crime, and that of copulation with 
brutes; many judicious authors have (and with 
much propriety) advanced. 9 | 
How far however I have reaſoned, and how 
juſtly, I leave to the judgment of the experienced 
reader ; whom I apprehend (if prejudice 1s Jaid 
aſide) will coinſide with my opinion. There are 
various other cauſes, by which a venereal virus 
may be generated; which will, however, appear 
gradually in the ſeries of our examination. I 
ſhall therefore, now proceed to the enguiry of the 
nature of this ſubtile and pernicious poiſon, 


of 
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Virus, whether from a promiſcuous ve- 
nery, exceſs of venery, unnatuarl venery, unclean- 
lineſs, or common ulcerations; or whether = 
ceeding from an actual importation, either from 
the Weſt-Indies, coaſt of Guinea, or any other 
part of the world, we will leave to a judgment 
from the preceeding ; ; fince I have there given it 
as my opinion that each may produce, and has 
produced this pernicious diſtemper. We will 
therefore turn our ſpeculation to an examination 
of the nature of this difeaſe ; and wherein it pe- 
cularizes itſelf from other infections. x 

Previouſly, I would be underſtood to make a 
proper diſtinction betwixt the cauſe, and effect, 
* the venereal virus; that is, between the acri- 

mony from which the diſeaſe may be produced, 
and the diſeaſe itſelf; ſo far, that the infection 
from the firſt is only accidental, bur the latter ab- 
* 

In ſpeculations, we ought ever to be on dur 
guard, not to launch out beyond experience, and 
obſervations evident to our ſences; for we know 
not, nor can we know any thing beyond theſe 
bounds: And no ſooner do we preſume to ſtray 


© beyond ſuch limits, but we become like a helpleſs 
bark 
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bark in a boundleſs ocean, without guide or 
compaſs. 3 . 
What the particles of the venereal virus is, in 
regard to ſubſtance, figure, form, or magnitude, 
is a myſtery hid from human ideas; and it is As 
idle, as uſeleſs, to ſpeculate on the diſcovery of 
ir. Whatever is ſaid of its angular, and prick- 
ling points; and that they muſt be blunted, made 
ſquare, round, or oblong, &c. is, in my opinion, 
nothing but unintelligable nonſenſe. = 

There is a manifeſt difference in mineral, vege- 
table and animal ſubſtances ; and in conſequence, 
the manner of generation, and their corruption, 

equally as different. When this is duly conſider- 
, we ſhall find a great diſtinction, between the 
acrimony of animal corruption, from an animal 
virus, and that from a mineral production. 
It is allowed on all hands, that the venereal vi- 
rus, is of a ſharp and acrimonious nature; this 
is wholly true, demonſtrative from ſad experi- 
ence; but we have (in my opionion) no right at 
all to particularize it with either the appellation 
of ſalts, or acids; for it is evidently an oppoſition 
- to both; fince it will be checked by either, as 
— ſhall have occaſion to prove farther, by and 


The veſicatorial acrimony in the cantharides, 
to which the venereal virus has a near reſem- 
blance, we are likewiſe wont to derive from ſa- 
line particles, though, in fact, a chymical pro- 
ceſs, will never produce more ſalt from theſe in- 
ſects, than from the ſame quantity of any other 


1 
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All infectiye mjaſms, have in common an aeri- 
mony, which ſooner or later, diſcover a ęorrup- 
ye quality 3: and indeed has likewiſe ſome re- 
ſemblance to the deſtroy 0g of mineral. 
corrplives.; J but however y are ſo oppoſite in 
ir different nature, that we cannot with the 
ety; give. the ſame apPFllation to them 
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_ acids of whatever kind, are the greateſt preſer- 
vatives- againſt putrefaction, and the generating 
01 culz ; buy, at the ſame time, that a virus 
have the contrary effect. A ph Phage edænic 
ay 18 oo oply of a (prune We | Bu 
tkewiſe fetid, and if ne lected, will 
wh animalcule: A 1 Bb; phagedænic propa 
ation however, will PIoe an immediae antidote 
to this. 

& quantity of captharides left to chemſelxes i in 
the open air, particularly if they can attract ſome 
moiſture, will ſoon ee with little animals of 
a Ie ſpecie, 1 in och, they will almoſt wholly 

erate ; but i they be iptermixed with cam- 

8 ox any kind of ſalts, or other apti-pureefying 

redients, this animal tranſmutation will be 
| prevented, the ſame as that of any other animal 
ſubſtance ; but it is at the ſame time worth ob- 
ferving, that ſuch precautions will leſſen the effi- 
eacy of the epiſpaſtic uality ok them. 

The more we 3 8 on the a 
to which the animal Snom and the 
many diſtructive ways in . they act, the more 
we find ourſelves incapable to account properly 
for any ſingle one of "_" A man ſhall i 

rom 
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from luxury, bad digeſtion, or paſſion of anger, 
get a billious and putrid fever, and breed a con- 
tagion; another ſhall from a bad habit of body, 

et the itch, and ſpread it to all who cohabit with 
— a dog ſhall become mad, and by his bite, 
ſpread this deplorable malady to any animal with- 
out diſtinction; and a man ſhall become poxed, 
and communicate this diſeaſe, to all who come 
within the chain of an immediate contact with 
him: All are pernicious, though each in a dif- 
ferent way; and all the concluſions we can form, 
is, that the miaſm of each kind of infection, is 
of a peculiar nature; and attacks ſuch parts of 
the animal economy, as firſt generated it; over 
which it has the greateſt power, and conſequent- 
1 that part leaſt able to reſiſt its corruptive qua- 
One infection will attack the viſcera, and na- 
ture will attempt an expulſion of the enemy by 
copious evacuations, without any external erup- 
tions : Another ſhall leave theſe organs, without 
the leaft moleſtation, and make a horrid: havock 
all over the external parts: One diſeaſe will at- 
tack the glands; another the nerves ; one the 
fluids; whilſt another the ſolids, &c. _ N 
But, what a horrid infection muſt that be, which 
attacks every part, and reduces the whole fabric 
into a maſs of corruption? The venereal diſ- 
eaſe will gradually be this horrible malady ; but 
we muſt repreſent this in its proper hght; for 
there ought to be a proper diſtinction of the va- 
rious infections; and likewiſe, whether it is recent, 
Jocal, latent, or univerſal; which we will farther 
diſcuſs. The infection by immediate contact of 
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coition, is, however, the original, and the foun- 
tain of all the reſt; and particularly that we are 
now ſpeaking of, which' primary is of an ulcerous 


quality. Every particular part in our body, has 


a peculiar manner of corrupting ; and hence, 
when the venereal diſeaſe becomes univerſal, there 


is then, properly ſpeaking, as many, diſeaſes, as 


there are humours infected and corrupted ; for 
which reaſon there is a'wide difference in a recent 
and local infection, and that which is ſecondary, 
and become univerſal: As the firſt is confined to 

the parts where the infection was received; but 


the latter, a production of a variety of other new 


o 5 1 
All infections have this in common, that they 
diſcover themſelves with inflamation and ulcera- 
tion of the parts which firſt received the poiſon; 
whether the contagion ſtruck root externally, or 
internally; (few excepted) Thus by the ſmall- 
pox, if by inocculation, the part infected will in- 


flame and ulcerate; and fo will a bits from a mad 
dog. If, however, the infection of the ſmall- pox 


was contracted the natural way, (as. it is termed) 


drawn in by perſpiration; the contagion tak ing 


root in the throat or lungs, as is frequently the 
caſe, we then find that a hoarſeneſs, cough, &c. 


attend the firſt fymptoms ; but if it was imbibed 


by the pores, as ſometimes happens, an erylipt- 


latic inflamation firſt makes its appearance. 


There is one thing more to be obſerved of in- 


fections, and wherein it diſtinguiſhes it ſelf, from 


ſuch kinds of corruptions, as proceed from mine- 
ral corroſives ; and that is, the venom from in- 


ſome 
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ſome time, before it operates, whilſt mineral cor- 
roſives will attack the particles immediately upon 
contact. The firſt will operate ſlowly in an in- 
creaſing ſtate, and gradually become violent; 
whilſt the latter on the contrary, will attack vio- 
lently and gradually looſe its effect. | 
From all theſe obſervations, I think it appears 
plain, that the miaſm of the venereal virus, can 
neither be termed ſaline, nor acid; and that they 
have other effects, and operations in the animal 
 ceconomy, than hitherto the terms of art, have 
been capable to convey a proper idea of. The doc- 
trine of Animalculæ has been very applaudedly 
received at times; and carries at preſent yet with 
many a great ſway: The celebrated Boile, (whom 
Dr. Aſtruc has been pleaſed to call a Quack) very 
ingeniouſly endeavoured to eſtabliſh a doctrine, 
that all diſeaſes of whatever kind, proceeded from 
animalculæ; in which, by the help of a ſtratagem, 
he was almoſt as ſucceſsful as the ingenious Mr. 
Leewenhock : Be this however as it may, there 
| 1 more excuſe for the firſt than the lat- 
er, though evidently both wrong. *0 
It cannot be denied, that moſt all cutaneous, 
and ulcerous diftempers (if left to' themſelves). 
will abound in animalculz of various kinds, which 
| is not only obſervable with microſcopes, but even 
at times with the naked eye; but here animalculæ 
on due reflection, are the production of the cor- 
ted particles, ſeparated by the miaſm of the vi- 
rus; and therefore, neither this, nor the appearance 
of the pus, ichor, or fætid matter, can characterize 
the contagious miaſm ; as the one is a ſubtile pe- 
N H 3 culiar 
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culiar ſpirit (if we may ſo term it) whilſt the other 
are the groſſer corrupted dregs. 

But not to make theſe enquiries too tedious, I 
ſhall only obſerve, that (to my, ideas) the miaſm 
of the venereal virus, is an animal acrimony, dif- 
ferent from either ſaline or acid particles, or ani- 
malcule ; but of an effect different from either, 
namely an inteſtine animalatious aptitude, to unite 
intimately with particular humours, or ſolids; 
whereby it, from a propenſity of converting the 
order of nature in thoſe things, which it attacks, 
irritate and inflames the parts; teres looſe the 
particles, and thereby deſtroys the ſtamina of the 
_ ſubſtance, and cauſes exulcerations. Now this 
quality of the venereal virus I can expreſs by nu 
other term, than an inflamable animalatjous acri- 
mony ; primatively peculiar to lymphatic hu- 
mours, and glandelous ſubſtances : And the in- 

fection, and progreſs of this acrimonious miaſm, 
in the animal acrimony, I conceive to operate 
ſomewhat fimilar to peculiar ſeed ſowed in a fer- 
tile ſoil; where it will vegetate, and generate more 
of its own ſpecie z though with this difference, 
that both parties in the animal vegnaton or 
animalation concerned in t ection, will have 
a peculiar animation; whereby they will ever br 
in pain and oppoſition to each other; ſo that 
ſharpneſs of the acrimony conſiſt more in 
vacity. and activeneſs of the miaſm, than from 

any pointed particles, which it can poſſibly have 
in common with the faline or acidities, peculiar 
to any __ corroſive ſubſtances, | 
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ous infections, to which this malady makes us 
ubject. It will not be improper firſt to conſider 
the nature of an infection in general. 3 
out nature, there js a ſtruggle between ſelf-preſer- 
vation and decay; both are ordained by the in- 
comprehenſible IRST Causz, as abſolute re- 


quiſite to ſupport the univerſal chain of exiſtence i 


Thus, „ All ſubſiſt, by elemental ſtrife; 
And paſſions, are the elements of life,” 


What ever body, whether mineral, vegetable, 
or animal, that is in its proper courſe preſcribed 
by nature, is ſound; but if that courſe is diſ- 
turbed; (by whatever cauſe) 4 decay, inithe- 
diately takes place; and would naturally com- 
municate itſelf to every thing of the ſame kind, 
if collected by immediate contact into one body, 
unleſs the progreſs of this II Was in- 
"__ | 


15 now follows in courſe to deſcribe the vari- 


H 4 This 
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This aptitude or communication is infection, 
in the general ſenſe; of which there are as many 
kinds, as ſubſtances, and diſeaſes. In regard 
however to the animal ceconomy, there are two 
| ſpecies of infection; namely, the primary, and 
econdary : The primary 1s again of two kinds, 
either by cloſe contact of parts, or by the effluvia 
of the miaſm in the air contracted at ſome dif- 
tance. Theſe diffinitions are not however ſo 
arbitrary, as ſome have ſeemed to underſtood b 
them; for every diſtemper which is actually con- . 
tagious at cloſe contact, is liable to become more 
or leſs ſo, at ſome diſtance. This is very natural 
to ſuppoſe, as the circumambient air, or the at- 
moſphere of diſeaſed perſons, muſt be more or 
leſs filled with the miaſmatic contagion of the 
diſeaſe they labour under. But the aptitude of 
the ſound perſon, to contract this contagious 
miaſm, varies, not only in proportion to the ſtate 
he then is in, but according as thoſe parts are ex- 
poſed to the infection, which have a peculiar pro- 
penſity to become injured and effected by the 
contagious poiſon. From theſe natural conclu- 
ſions we ſhall be able, clearly to comprehend, the 
many oppoſite phænomena of the various in- 
fections of the different degrees of the lues ve- 
nerea. ff | 
The firſt kind of infection, (and indeed in my 
humble opinion the primitive cauſe of this diſeaſe) 
is that which is contracted from an ulceration ; 
but more particularly in the lacunary glands, in 
the pudenda, in both ſexes: For example, a wo- 
man, whoſe vagina, or pudendum in general is 
ulcerated ; either from uncleanlineſs ; gs 
es Lg. 
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the mucous humours are become acrimonious; 
a ſharp fluor albus; phagedænic catamenia; ex- 
7 or promiſcuous venery: A woman in ſuch 
4 ſtate, is liable to infect, though ſhe is not her- 
ſelf poſitively infected; but then this infection is 
conditional; ſhe may not perhaps infect one who 
is accuſtomed to copulate with her, for reaſons I 
have mentioned before; but if ſhe is eagerly em- 
braced, bya young, fiery, anddelicate man, or even 
a ſtranger to her perſon, I think there can be no 
room left to doubt an infection; at leaſt I ſhall 
always think ſo. In the ſame manner, a man 
may infect a woman; for example, when the 
ſmall glands about the corona glandis penis, and 
within the præpuce are become ulcerated, and 
form a kind of ſhankers, which have had no pre- 
vious infection, and only take their riſe either 
from neglect of waſhing the penis, in thoſe ſub- 
jects, who have filberd præpuces; or which is for 
the moſt part the caſe, proceeding from onanious 

Ffrictions; then, the acrimony may be equally. as 
ſoon introduced into the lacunary glands of the 
vagina; and the more ſo, as the woman is delicate, 
and the embrace ardent: But this latter infec- 
tion, is not ſo often as the firſt, from two rea- 
ſons, firſt, men are not ſo ſubject to theſe origi- 
nal ulcers, as women; and ſecondly, at ſuch a 
time, they are rendered more unable for coition, 
than women in the ſame ſtate. | 

The ſecond kind of infection is more abſolute z 
and that is the infection of the venerzal virus it- 
| ſelf by coition. No one doubts of the truth of 
this; yet there are queſtions under this _ 
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which it may not be improper here rationally ta 
folve. 2 TT” os og | 

Firſt, Why one, who is very ſlightly affected 
with the diſeaſe, ſnall infect another — 
iy; and viſe verſa, why one molt virulently, af: 
feed, ſhall infect another very ſlightly ; and 
tven another ſhall eſcape ? Theſe are facts known 


both to patients and ſurgeons. In anſwer to this 


I mall only obſerve, the infection depends not 
fs much on the quantity of the virus, as on the 
aptitude, and conſtitution of the perſon, who con- 
tracts the miaſm of the virus: This we find like. 
wiſe verified in the ſmall-pox; where various ſub- 
jets ſhall be infected from one patient, even hav- 
ing the diſtinct kind; and each who is become in. 
fected; with the ſame contagion, ſhall underge 
different fate: One ſhall have a mild diſtinct 
kind; whilſt another ſhall die a horrible ſpectacle 
in the confluent. e e 
Secondly, Why a perſon ſhall infect another, 
moſt virulently, whilſt at the time of infection, 
there it not the leaſt ſymptom of the diſeaſe ? 
We muſt here obſerve, that the perſon was pre- 
viouſly infected, and copulated with another, be- 
fore the ſymptoms had made its appearance; and 
therefore, notwithſtanding, may communicate the 
miaſm to the ſound perſon, and this has been too 
often the caſe; or elſe, the copulation was, when - 
the affected perſon, was juſt getting well, and 
the diſeaſe ſo mild, as not to cauſe ſymptoms of 
virulency : For in either caſe, it is as much in- 
fectious, as in the greateſt virulency, to a ſound 
ſubject ; whoſe pores are open, and has an apti- 
tude to contract the infection. 
Third, 
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Thirdly, What period of coition the infection 
takes place? To anſwer this, we muſt obſerve, 
there are two kinds of coition; a true, and ſpu- 
rious; in both, there is a cloſe contact of parts; 
but in the real, there is an actual union, and 
jn that moment, a continued circulation of the 
fluids; beſides this, the ejaculation on both par- 
ties, is the criſis of this united contact, and in- 
verts the courſe of the united circulation; ſo, 
that before, there was an actual excretion of hu- 
mours in theſe parts; but afterwards a manifeſt 
ſecretion, or rather an abſorbtion, from the 
- univerſal contraction of the parts, in the act of 
flacidity. Hence it appears, that the whole time 
is infectious; but in particular, after the time of 
ejaculatioͤn. | u ack 
Fourthly, Whether there are any preſervatives? 
Moſt certainly there are; but ſo far only, as te 
deſtroy the miaſm, already imbibed: But for the 
common methods in practice, (viz.) waſhing ; 
either, before, or after coition, can have very 
little effect; ſince, the ſeat of the miaſm, is root- 
ed deeper, both in the perſon affected, with the 
diſeaſe, and the parts infected, than what any ſim- 
ple lotion, may reach, or come at: Yet, the 
practice is commendable; and may perhaps con- 
tribute towards preſervation. Here, I cannot 
help taking notice, of that fooliſh practice, to 
call it no worſe, of machinery. . 

If it was an actual preſervative againſt infec- 
tion, which there is ſome appearance of, there 
might be ſome excuſe, though then but very little; 
for it differs, in my opinion, but few degrees, 
Either from ſodomiſm, or onaniſm; and can moſt 

certainly, 
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certainly, neither give pleaſure, nor ſatisfaction; 
but to their grief, they have found themſelves 
miſtaken very frequently: For the real miaſm, 
is an effluvia, and whilſt, after the ejaculation, 
there is a reverſion of all the fluids, about the 
genital parts, the miaſm may be contracted in 
more places, than the penis or vagina: And 
hence, thoſe diabolical debauchees, have by this 
diſguſtful, and unnatural practice, been lulled a- 
ſleep, till bubos, ſhankers, porri, verrucæ, con- 
dylomata, &c. have awaked them; and given 
them notice, that they were poxed over head and 
. 13 LD ela: | 
The third kind of infection, is that which is 
contracted by other means than coition. Of this 
there is likewiſe no doubt. But in that caſe the 
patient muſt be more than locally diſeaſed; and 
the malady, is then become univerſal: For in that 
ſtate, there are ſo many different parts, and hu- 
mours injured, that there can be no contact of 
any parts, of the body, but what ſome humour, 
muſt coincide with others of the ſame affected. 
This kind of infection, may be effected two 
ways; either by cloſe contact, or by the efluvia 
of the miaſm in the air. 5 
In regard to the eloſe contact of parts, ſuch, 
we find effected; firſt, by lacivious oſculation; 
in which caſe, the lips, the tongue and throat, 
will be infected, and become ſore and ulcerated. 
Secondly, by ſucking; either an affected nurſe to 
a ſuckling child, or an affected child to infect 
the nurſe; in either caſe the breaſts or the mouth 
will firſt diſcover the infection. Thirdly, by ſleep- 
ing in the ſame bed; particularly where there is 
| a 
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a cloſe contact of parts; and eſpecially, if the 
patient has venereal ulcers, a venereal itch, or a 
- profuſe ſweat : In ſuch caſes there is a great pro- 
Debiliey and room for infection. Fourthly, by a 
kind of accidental inoculation of the virus; either 
by an accidental cut, (as has been diſagreeably 
experienced by ſurgeons, r a trouble- 
ſome affair) or otherwiſe introduced, from a ve- 
nereal ulcer, to that of an ordinary kind; which 
likewiſe has been experienced. 

When however, the very atmoſphere, of the 
' venereal patient becomes infectious, his condition 
muſt be deplorable indeed; for then he has not 
only the confirmed lues, but the fluids, as well 
as the ſolids, are then actually become in a ſtate 
of corruption. This is the condition which the 
Antients called the leproſy; as well amongſt the 
Iſraelites, as other nations, even of a more mo- 
dern date; and which ſhall be more fully e 
of hereafter. 

Under this head, it may not be amiſs to folve 
the queſtion, Why. a perſon, who is afraid of any 
contagious diftemper, ſhall be more apt to be in- 
fected, than another, who has no dread nor ap- 
prehenſion of it? The truth of this aſſertion has 
been ſufficiently experienced ; particularly with 
the ſmall-pox, to 9: of any farther doubt; 
though ſome have denied it, but injudiciouſſy. 
Throughout the animal œconomy, there is a 
ſpirit of ſelf-preſervation implanted by natural in- 

inct ; from which every part in the whole ani- 

mal fabric retreat (as it were) at the approach of 

danger; and all the external veſſels, combine 

with an univerſal contraction, to ſhelter 2 
| gran 
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grand proviſion of life, the fluids; hence, we ſee 
in the emotions of fear, and terror, that the blood 
forfakes the external parts, and takes it ſhelter 
within; which is vifible from the paleneſs of the 
cheeks and lips, and other emotions pictured on 
the countenance. Now it follows plainly, that 
whilft the body is in this ſtate, there muſt, from 
this retreat of the fluids, be an aptitude to obſorb 
the circumambient air, in the pores; and conſe- 
quently, the contagion which the atmoſphere may 
contain, But oe contrary if a perſon is not 
intimidated, the flujds continue their due regular 
courſe; in which ſtate the body is in a gentle perf- 
piration, and therefore, not ſo apt to imbibe the 
miaſm af the contagion. From this, we ſee like- 
wife the propriety of taking ſomething aromatic 
and cardiack as a prefervative, at the vifiting 
contag: | 
preſerve their due circulation, and our be 
a perſpiration ; and thus become more enabled to 


re 


an infection. 1 
But to return to the confirmed lues; when this 
deplorable malady has made its way univerfally 
through the whole fabric, and commenced a 
corruption, the patient becomes abſolutely eon- 
tagious by his atmoſphere : If however, under 
a proper courfe of cure, the efffuvia of the me- 
dicines, (if they are truely in oppoſition to the 
diſtemper) will likewiſe deftroy the maſm of the 
contagion : This we have happily experienced 
from the uſe of mercury ; (as the only antidote 
againſt this malady, that can be L 7 on, 
yet diſcovered) which from its volatility, ſo per- 
tectly deſtroys the venereal contagion, as to pre- 

vent 


gious patients; ſince thereby our fluids may 
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vent all infeckion this way. From whence, ſuch 
inſection has not been admitted of by ſome wri- 
ters; but were they to try the experiment, in a. 
cankned lues, without mercury, they would ſoon 
find themſelves grievouſly miſtaken.  . 55 
Hitherto I have treated only on the primitive 
inſeions, and the various ways this diſeaſe may 

be fart contracted: It is eafily concluded from 
_ thence, that the progreſs and aſpect thereof, muſt 
vary accordingly ;. 1 fhall therefore in courle, 
Mention the ſecondary or continued infection. 
This is what happens within the patient himſelf 
and may come to paſs many different ways. Of 
all the infections before mentioned, that con- 
tracted by coxtion, is 2 common, and cer- 
tain; and from which, the diftemper is always 
heal; (that is) confined to particular parts, 
and a propenſity to an external diſcharge; whilſt 
is is ip this Rate, nature is forever guarding a- 
gainſt the: enemy's encroachment, and continual- 

ly bukied, to expel, more and more, the morbific 
matter; when, however, this effort of nature, is 
diſturbed, and repulſed, either, by the virus be- 
coming too powerful, the neglect, and irregula- 
rity the patient, or improper. method of cure, 
the virulent particles gain admiſfion in the blood; 
with which it circulates, and in fact, breed as 
many infections, as different humours, and ſo- 
lids, it eorrupts, and attacks: And thus gene- 
rate 3 multiplicity of diſeaſes, as is ſcarce credi- 
ble to ſuppoſe, ſhould take thei commencement 
from ſuch a foundation. e 

FT hhere are a number of ways about the privates 
where the infection by coition makes its firſt ap- 


pearance; 
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ce; but that moſt common is the go- 
norrhœa. The reſt of this diſorder, is feldom at 
firſt ſo deep, as to affect the ſeminal or other parts; 
yet by whatever cauſe, that this courſe is diſturb- 


ed, the neighbouring parts become tainted, and the 


virus will cauſe different diſturbances beſides thoſe 


firſt contracted: Hence bubos, ſwelled teſticles, 
&c. when the poiſon is expelled from theſe parts 
again, without either coming in its former chan- 
nel, or being deſtroyed, it cannot fail of falling 
on ſome other parts; or elſe be introduced into- 
the whole maſs of blood, and liable to become 
univerſal. The many different cauſes, by which 
| ſuch a ſecondary, or continued, and univerſal in- 
fection, may be affected, I ſhall explain more 
at large, in my proceeding chapters; only here 
obſerye, that the progreſs of ſuch ipreading, acts 
as different as the ſubjects, labouring under the 
malady : Namely, in ſome, very rapidly, and 
virulent; while in others, flow and latent; in 
ſome, tractable and eaſily removed; in others, 
ſtubborn and radicated, in the very ſtamina, of 
their whole compoſi tio. 
It would be too tedious, I fear, here, to en- 
quire ſtrictly, into the reaſon of the different 
proceedings, of this poiſon; however, the gene- 
ral cauſe thereof, reſults from the diſpoſition, of 
the fluids and ſolids in the ſubject affected. 
There are diſeaſes, which are in their nature, in 
oppoſition to each other, and will, like antidotes, 
deſtroy each others power and rapidity; whilſt 
others again, will join, and aid each others de- 
ſtructive quality. A perſon will one time, be in 
a habit of body, to repel, and reject a diſeaſe, 
TC which 
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which at another time, he ſhall fall a ſacrifice to; 


though at the time of the infection, apparently 
in an equal ſtate of health. But in the general 


courſe, (though not without exception) young, 


hot; active, and tenſe fiber'd conſtitutions; ſuffer 
more in the venereal diſeaſe; and more liable to 


ſevere, and rapid continued infection, than laxer, 


and phlegmatic ſubjects. Hence it is evident, 
and this is confirmed by experience, that women 
in general, ſuffer not ſo much by the infection, 
as men; for, beſides the laxneſs of their fibers, 
their fluids are more mild, and plentiful, the 
whole body more tractable; and of courſe caſter” 


cured. 
On the whole however, every inks inna 
mable, whether paſſionate emotions, drinking or 


other irregularities of life, muſt always be con- 
ſidered as fuel to this pernicious fire; and, will 
always promote a virulent conflageration of the 


whole fabric. 


There is a manifeſt difference in the progreſs 
of tho ſecondary, or continued infection, regard- 
ing the contagion, as ſirſt contracted; the infection | 


viſible from a x genorrhoea, f is the moſt evident, but 


at the ſame time, the eaſieſt to get rid of; ſince 


the enemy makes an open attack, and alarms the 


patient, to apply proper remedies : But when the 


infection is immediately convey'd to the blood, 
and there lurks about ſlyly, it then acts the part 


of an aſſaſſin, under the cloak of innocence, and 
pou the patient unawares, the mortal ſtab; where- 
y he is rouſed, but too late from his lethargic 


ſecurity: And this has too often been experienc- 
ed wy the diabolical practice of machinery. 
I But 


* 


* 
1 
* 
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But it is a pity, that the moſt innocent ſnould 
undergo this hard fate, equal with the deſerving: 


Such as an infant from its nurſe; or a nurſe from 
ſuckling an infant: What miſchief, ſuch an 


infection has occaſioned, is well known to many 


ſuffering families; and the experienced faculty. 
Evils have ariſed from ſuch undeſerved infection, 


by which not only health, but peace, and con- 
fidence, deſtroyed from the conjugal bed! Name- 


ly, that nurſes who have ſuckled infected children, 
have communicated the infection moſt virulently 


again to their huſbands by coition. The truth 


this has been much doubted ; though on ma- 


ture conſideration, there 1s nothing ſurprizing in 
it; for as it is a diſeaſe chiefly concerning the geni- 


tal parts, why ſhould the continued infection not ef- 


fect, and vent itſelf in the various parts of the pu- 


dendum, as well as any other part of the body? 


For in the confirmed lues, when the miaſmatic 


virus has contaminated the whole body with an 


ulcerous corruption, the genitals generally open 

the tragic ſcene; next all the glands, and at 

length the moſt indurated ſolids of the animal fa- 

bric: Though this progreſs is by no means a ge- 
neral rule. PE | 

But of all infections, that which is hereditary, 

is certainly the moſt ſtubborn; and I fear it is 

oeyond the art of man, to eradicate thoſe miaſ- 

_ matic particles, which has been ingrafted in the 

very rudiments of their generation. It is ſeldom 


ſuch children grow up; as that ſeed. of poiſon, 


which is ſo univerſally ſowed in their compoſiti- 


on, generally ends their ſhort, though miſerable . 


ſtay, in a manner too viſible to ſuſpect the _— 
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of the pititable end they make; dying ſometimes 
a meer maſs of external and internal corruption. 
And if they, by perpetual ſtruggles, even gather 
years, it is but then draging a life of infirmity, 
and innumerable diſeaſes; forever ſtrangers to 
the bleſſed enjoyment of health, What ſuch pa- 
rents, who thus have entaled miſery on their 
off-ſpring, have to anſwer for, muſt be left to 
their conſcience to conſider. | 
On the whole, there is not an infection which 
becomes fo univerſally diſtructive to every part of 
the human body, as the venereal virus; there are 
miaſms of other ſpecie, which act upon the animal 
economy at times, with greater raſhneſs then 
this, though more confined in their deſtructive 
- quality; but it is ſcarce poſſible to mention any 
one ailment, but what the progreſs of this malady 
will produce, or at leaſt make a reſemblance of; 


ſo that like Pandora's box, it contains all the 


diſeaſes incident to human nature. 

To conclude, I ſhall beg leave to remind the 
purſurers of licentiouſneſs, that this is not the 
oreateſt corruption debauchery produces; the 
mind is at the ſame time, yet more perniciouſly 
contaminated. As the veneral virus gives birth 
to the moſt malignant and horrid diſeaſes, that 
the body can be inflicted with; ſo lacivious gra- 
rifications and debauchery, is that perhicious vi- 
rus, which corrupts and converts every good qua- 

lity, into the moſt henious vice : Whereby thoſe 
| ſlaves to falſe pleaſure, become not only com- 
pletely wretched within themſelves, but a peſti- 
lence and nuiſance to ſociety. | | 

| | I 2 . CHAP. 
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H NG ha papa the ways. let us 


now enter into an enquiry of the progreſs, 
and conſequences, of the malady itſelf. What 
is meant by the firſt infection has been explained 
in the preceding chapter; we will therefore now 
conſider the various conſequences and effects 


thereof. 


There are four ways, that the firſt infection 
may be effected: The firſt, and moſt abſolute, is 
by coition; the ſecond, by cloſe contact of parts; 
(or inocculation) the third, by an infected at- 
moſphere; and the fourth, hereditary, I. ſhall 
trace each in their turn; and examine into the 
many trains of diſcaſes, which each way of infec- 


tion is liable to give birth to. 


The infection from coition, is the moſt cer- 
tain and abſolute; and I'Il venture to ſay, it is 
not only the venereal diſeaſe, which by this con- 
tact becomes tranſplanted, but any other malady 


that has got an epidemic miaſm: But this in ge- 


neral life, we take but little notice of; for few 
miaſms have that powerful inſinuating effect, as 


the venereal virus; * many things eſcape our 
WA >, * 
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notice, becauſe, their conſequences are not force- 
able, and Sener enough, to command our ſtrict 
attention 1 065 "2897 

The firſt einem! in \ general after impure coition,” 
is a virulent gonorrhcea ; and from this diſorde 
for the moſt part procecds all the venereal evils, 
if improperly treated, or otherwiſe neglected: 
To underſtand therefore the nature of a gonor- 
rhœa properly, and to treat it judiciouſſy, de- 
pends almoſt the ſucceſs of the cure of the wile 
train of the various eee diſeaſes. DEL? 


&, the GONORRHOEA. 
THAT the Soho ge iS of Greek extbaRi- 


on, and originally ſignifies a ſeminal flux, we 
find ' ſufficiently explained in all diftionaries : 
How far, however, that it is ſeminal, or not, we 
ſhall conſider in the ſequel of this diſcourſe. 

There are two kinds of the gonorrheea ; the | 
vieuleas and ſimple : the firſt is that from an in- 
fected coition; where ſome part within the ure- 
thra is corraged, and diſcharges a puſſy matter: 
Theſecond,f1s an abſolute ſeminal diſcharge; pro- 
ceeding from a weakneſs of the ſeminal parts. 
The virulent- is venereal ; but the fienple may 
proceed from other cauſes. 

The virulent gonnorhœa, i 18 that which we un- 
derſtand by the clap: This has at times been diſ- 
tinguiſhed, into the malignant, and benign: That 
is otherwiſe, a clap, and 2 gleet. Though this 
diſtinction holds pretty good to the patient itſelf, 
particularly i in regard to the ſymptoms, yet this 

3 difference 
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ference in the terms, has too frequently done 
much miſchief; as we ſhall ſoon. preceive. A 
diſtinction of the different ſtages of this diſorder, 
* ſame as of all other diſtempers, will however, 
ive us a better idea of it; and convince us, 

at the only 2 againſt an enemy, is to get 
intirely rid of him. I ſhall examine it therefore 
from its firſt commencement, the increaſe, height, 
and decline, till it is no more. 

Though both ſexes are equally liable to this 
. malady, yet the ſymptoms, diagnoſticks, and 
prognoſticks, differ greatly; and this difference 
1s requiſite to be known, i in order to indicate the 
beſt method of the cure: For it is plain, ſince the 
ſtructure of the genital parts in the ſexes differ, 
. that the ſymptoms muſt alſo; likewiſe, that ſome 
ſymptoms are common to both, and others pecu- 
lar to each ſex ; it is eaſy to conceive alſo, that, 
as the parts affected, are more or leſs expoſed, 
that therefore the remedies become more or leſs 
eaſy to be applied. Firſt then of the gonorrheea 
in the maſculine gender. 

The gonorrhcea, takes ſome time in making | 
its appearance, after the infection; ſometimes 
quicker, ſometimes ſlower ; ſeldom within twen- 
ty-four hours, and very rarely after twelve days : 
But in general, four, or fix days, completes the 
confirmation thereof. 

The ſymptoms come on at firſt with an agree- 
able ſenſation, in the genital parts, in general 
he feels an vncommon inclination to venery; the 
teſticles have a vermicular and a creeping motion; 
which ſenſation, is not at all diſagreeable, but 
helps to irritate and ſtimulate to venery; coition 
by iS 
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is executed with extraordinary vigour, and ex- 
quiſite pleaſure, But this pleaſure is but of ſhort 
durance; for that titulation, by degrees degene- 
rates into pain; the urethra begins gradually to 
diſcharge, firſt a thin Sleeve humour; which 
increaſes apace and degenerates into a ſharp, 
ſtinking, purulous matter; the orifice of the ure- 
thra opens; becomes red, and inflamed; the 
urine at firſt, has a ſharp titulation; but ſoon 
grows more and more hot, ſtinging, and cuts the 
. urethra like ſo many daggers: And now there is 
no room left to doubt a virulent gonorrhcea ; that 
is, a downright clap. This is the commence- 
ment, and meer childrens play, to what follows; 
particularly if the patient is young, fiery, of a de- 
licate conſtitution, and eſpecially, if it is the firſt 
came,  - | 
The glans begins to be inflamed ; the urine is 
diſcharged oftner than ufual; and burns like a coal 
of fire in the urethra, particularly, immediately 
after the diſcharge thereof; this acute burni 
and cutting pain, becomes ſo intolerable, that it 
forces in his phyſiognomy at that time, many un- 
favourable, and unfaſhionable features. This 
acuteneſs, prevents him letting the urine in a 
continual ſtream; ſo that it will come away, in 
ſquirt- meals; which adds not a little to the pain. 
This dyſuria generally excites a fever; and which 
(if the habit is inclined otherwiſe to acrimony) 
often occaſions an iſhuria. ti N 
At this time the miſery is augmented with a 
chordee; the penis becomes frequently erect; 
not only involuntary, but in a moſt diſagreeable 
manner; curved * with an exquiſite 
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pain, underneath, from the glans, all along to the 


Perinæum; eſpecially near and about the id 
num. | 


A phimoſes, or 93 bt ſhankers,, ge- 
nerally pay their attendance, to the cataſtrophe. A 
1 75 in thoſe, whohave long præpuſes; which 

come ſo inflamed, as not only unable to uncape 


the glans, but n ſcarcely gives opening 


enough.ſeemingly , for the omiſſion of the urine; 
and ſwells up the 55 ſometimes, to the bulk 
of a fiſt. A par aphimoſes, in thoſe, who have 


yy but a mort præpuce; which ſhrinks back, in- 
flames, and ſwells up behind the glans, contract 


from the inflamation, and frequently, conceals 


behind the corona glandis, a portion of the cor- 


roding virus; which, together with the. inflama- 
tion of the glans, gives not only the greateſt pain, 
but even ſometimes becomes ſo miſchievous, as 


to put the member, and even the patient's life in 
danger. And as to the ſhankers, they are gene- 


rally, the reſulting ſharp a e ulcers, from 


theſe inflamations. -. 


Now, thegonorchoeaflouriſhes 3 inits full bloom; 
and what, with the ſharp fætid and virulent run- 


ning, the ſcalding of urine; the priapiſm, chordee, 
inflamation, and | ſhankers, the patient is Karel 


feared on the ſtool of repentance. Eh 
In this ſtate the gonorrhea. is termed recent ; 
and whilſt it runs freely, not deep ſeated, and 
nature is not diſturbed, 105 as to cheek the flux of 
the virus, without correcting it, the inflamation 
and other ſymptoms, will grad qually abate; at leaſt, 
the diſeaſe will become milder: But if che virus 
Is 1 Ss into other channels, or obſtructed in 
its 
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its courſe, it is plain, that it will ſpread its ma- 
lignity to the neighbouring parts; as this is too 
frequently the caſe, either from getting cold, 
'&e. or wrong treatment. The fore· mentioned 
complaints are generally accompanied with a bu- 
bo; ſwell'd teſtickæ, or both together; and then 
it is high time, to guard the blood againſt an uni- 
verſal infection: But in all this, there are many 
exceptions; vhich shall be farther explained 
hereafter. 

When the acute ſymptoms Files: abated ſome- 
what, either ſooner, or later, accofding to the 
conſtitution of the patient, or proper application, 
the'ſeat of the gonorrhea becomes more plain; 
and prognoſticates either an eaſy, difficult, or 
tedious cure; this caſe is even ſo ſlight ſometimes, 
as todiſappear, without the helpof any thing: This, 
though true, I am ſcarce allowed to ſay ; „ how- 
ever, I'muſt not forget to ſay this too, that whilſt 
we can have proper remedies, nature ought not 
intirely to be depended on, in this reſpect; as 
there is no diſeaſe, more ſly, and deceitful than 
this. 5 

If the decline of the virulent gonorrhea is ſuc- 
ceſsful; the patient will not be long in being re- 
ſtored to perfect health again. The fever, infla- 
mation, and dyſuria, gradually ſubſide; and the 
patient makes urine with more freedom, and leſs 
pain; the purulent matter, which was before 
ſharp, fætid, and intermixed with blood, and 
1chor, bcomes now regular pus; looſes the wa- 
tery, bloody, greeniſh, and deep yellow aſpect, 
and becomes of a more pale yellow hue, and a 
Lear thick conſiſtance; next it begi as to rope; 

at 
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at length, it becomes clear, lymphatic, ſtringy, 
and gradually diſappears. - _ | 
But this fortunate concluſion, is ſeldomer the 
caſe, than it might be, if care, prudence, and 
proper treatment, were the application. Irregu- 
larity, debauchety, anger, fear, labour, cold, &c. 
makes a great difference; but nothing near ſo 


| pernicious, as unſkillful treatment. When the 


dyſuria, priapiſm, chordee, &c. continue, the 
caſe is troubleſome indeed ; the dyſuria will be- 


come a ſtranguary; and the patient ſometimes, 
neither can make, nor retain his urine, and as it 


drops away, every drop, comes like a coal of fire: 
The chordee is accompained with an inflamed 
Priapiſm, 2228 at night, after being warm 
in bed, and at times occaſions moſt excruciateing 
pain; which is not a little increaſed, by nocturnal 


emiſſions of the ſemen. 1969 
In theſe complaints, the whole rinæum 
will ſometimes be inflamed ore; and 
frequently exulcerate; the ers will en- 


creaſe and corode; particularly about the præ- 
puce, corona, and glans, and eſpecially about 
the frænum; the præpuce becomes ſometimes 
hard and calluous, ſo that the glans will not bear 
to be uncaped, and expoſe the ſet of theſe prey- 
ing ulcers. In ſhort the whole penis will ſome- 
times be in a perfect ſtate of ulceration; and we 


have examples, both ancient and modern, that the 


is has droped off, in a ſhpacelus; and at 
— even ext — the miſcrable life of the 
patient. Thoſe calamities, however, are not en- 
deed, ſo frequent now; but in lieu thereof, we 
find too often, many, with a continued run- 
ning; and though tis called a oleet, yet it is, in 
4; | | fact, 
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fact, an old virulent clap; which is not only 

troubleſome to the patient, if ſlighted and neglect- 

ed, but entails miſery on his innocent off-ſpring. 

Let us now make an ætiological examination 
of the cauſes of theſe fymptoms. How the go- 
norrhcea firſt forms itſelf, ever afforded mat- 
ter for much ſpeculation ; I have before given my 
opinion on this head ; namely, that the miaſm of 
the virus, is ſuck'd up in the urethra, in the flacidity 
after ejaculation. This, however, is far from be- 
ing the general received opinion; for it has been 
argued, that the infection is always received ex- 
ternally, and makes its way into the urethra; but, 
I cannot well believe it to begeneral; for, (though 
it may ſometimes be the caſe) I never met with 
any one, who had a gonorrhcea, but what had firſt 
ejaculated. I have, indeed, been told of a 55 - 
tleman, who, for fear that he ſhould be catched, 
as he had ſuſpicion of the perſon he was concerned 
with, withdrew the member at the juncture of e- 
jaculation, and emitted, even at ſome diſtance, 
from the pudendum ; yet, notwithſtanding, con- 
trafted a moſt; virulent gonorrhea: I will not 
take upon me to contradict this; yet, cannot help 
thinking, that he muſt have given the firſt ejec- 
tion within the vagina; which was ſufficient to 
do the buſineſs; and that then the member all be- 
ſmear'd with the virus, was even enough to con- 
firm the infection. 

Be, however, the contraction as it may, whether 
from an actual ſuction, or, whether it finds its 
way through the tegument, through the corpora 
cavernoſa penis, into the corpus cavernoſus ure- 
thra, and in the urethra itſelf; evident it is, that 
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wherever it fixes within the urethra, the gonor- 


rhœa takes its commencement; and according to 


the ſeat thereof, it becomes more or leis Ufficult 


to cure. 


In general, the ſeat if the mandy, 1s not ne 
a couple of inches from the glans; and for the 
moſt part, on the under ſurfice of the urethra: But 
ſometimes, it is ſeated a great deal higher; though' 


but ſeldom. | Yer, how comes it, that at times 


the whole urethra is ulcerated? "This is ſeldom, 
or perhaps never the cafe from the firſt infec- 
tion, or at the commencement of the gonorrhea ; 
but generally proceeds, either from the ſpreading 
of the virus itſelf, by the frequent erections, e- 
miſſions and Aacidities, « or Aken 9 Infec- 
tions. 85 | 7 

Here again, it Fu nor be Allis to mention 
ſomethin « concerning the nature of the virus. It 
has been compared to the faline particles of can- 
tharides : How far ſuch a compariſon holds good, 
J have mentioned before; and will here add, that 


it has equally as much reſemblance to the acrid- 
_ neſs of Cayan pepper: Though I can not ſee, 


how either the virus, or cantharides, came to be 


ranked amongſt the appellation of ſalts; unleſs 
we could find no other name to convey an idea of 


ſharpneſs: Indeed, languages are rather defective 
in conveying various ideas. | 

Onions, and horſeradiſh, will remarkably ef. 
fect the olfactory nerves; and draw tears into the 
eyes, by the pure effluvia „and likewiſe, have a 


_ peculiar biting ſtimulus in a freſh wound; yet, 


let us moſt diligently collect all the ſharp, and ſti- 
Rac particles of bodies together; ſalts, acids, 
alkalies, 
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alkalies, caufticks, corroſives, epiſpaſticks, apo- 
dacryticks, ſternutatories, . &c. &c. we ſhall find 
that all diſtinguiſh; themſelves ſingularly in this 
particular, that they act momentary, on the nerves 
at the firſt contact, and gradually abate; whilſt the 
virus on the contrary, begins gently, but encreaſes, 
and multiplies in its ſtimulating quality. Ho w- 
ever, if we needs muſt make a compariſon, I think 
the moſt rational is to that effect, which mercury 
has on the ſalivary glands, &c. and from this, 
there appears, a great probability, that the infec- 
tion received externally, may as well find its way 
to the glandulæ, within the urethra, by ſlow de- 
grees, as the mercury, which by frictions, finds 
its way to the ſalivary glands. But to the pro- 
greſs. 
From the Pe in the teſticles, it has been 
ſuppoſed, that they, and the ſeminal parts, always 
were effected, from the firſt moment of infection; 
though this ſornetimes may be the caſe, yet I am 
far from thinking it general; but believe, that 
this ſenſation is rather ſymptomatical, from the 
immediate communication of all the parts. In 
like manner, happens the great ſtimulation to ve- 
nery; and this is likewiſe eaſily accounted for, 
ſince the miaſm begins now to operate, with a 
greater force of irritation ; conſequently the ſimi- 
nal parts, ſtimulated to a more copious ſecretion. 
By this time, the miaſm of the infection begins 
to prey upon the particles; lacerates the ſmall 
tubulæ, and from thence they are ſet in a more 
ſecreting action, diſcharges the mucus, more plen- 
tifully; and thus the urethra, begins gently to 
weep; at firſt, a lymphic matter, and now the 


gonorrhœa commences : The parts inflame; the 
ET | | veſſels 
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veſſels ulcerate; and the miaſm increaſe and 
2 itſelf to the neighbouring parts; in this 
ate the progreſs is comparable to an exulcerati- 
on, cauſed by fire, cantharides, or cauſticks. For 
the inflamation ſpreading, and the farther conti- 
nuation of exulceration, is not ſo much from the 
quantity of the injury received, as the irritation 
and hurt it occaſions ; and hence from the various 
bbſtructions that it is liable to occaſion, the in- 
flamation will extend to other parts; this is fre- 
| nin the caſe, with the firſt ſtate of the gonor- 
rhaœa: Hence, the glans ſwells ; the muſculi erec- 
tores becomes irritated, and thus cauſesan erection; 
and from the contraction of theſe muſcles, a 
priapiſm takes place; of which more hereafter. 
There 1s throughout the whole animal cecono- 
my, a peculiar ſenſation, attending the firſt ſtimu- 
lation, which gradually looſes itſelf in the con- 
tinuation thereof; and from this it is evident, 
why young people ſuffer more pain, in a recent 
gonorrhea, than old experienced veterans; it is 
not unlikely, that the ſpring of the fibers are 
ſtronger in this natural and ſound ſtate, and not 
ſo apt to give way to a relaxation, as in thoſe 
who have undergone the ſame violation before. 
When the gonorrhcea is ſeated but a little way, 
up the urethra, tis eaſy to imagine, that the caſe 
muſt be lighter, than when it is deeper up; for 
the nearer the neck of the bladder, this malady 
is, the more it is of conſequence; not only on ac- 
count of the more principal parts then affected, 
but likewiſe, that the parts are more remotely hid 
from coming eaſier to their relief, particular 
with topical application: Hence the 9 
Ss | whic 
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which is near the proſtate gland, the. ſphincter of 
the viſica urinaria, are generally more tedious, 
and ſubject to man ow 1 painful ſymp toms ; 3 and par- 
ticularly, about caput — inis; which 
ſeldom fails of leaving a troubleſome ſeminal 
weakneſs behind. But as I have obſerved before, 
it is ſeldom that the firſt infection is ſeated deep 
up; but from a ſpreading of the exulceration, 
ſometimes the whole urethra will be full of ulce- 
rations ; which either fills the urethra with a va- 
riety of carnoſites, or elle, * ates ſinuous, and 
callous cavities, by which perpetual ſiſtulous 
iſſues are formed; 250 e not only tedious 
and troubleſome, but even incurable virulent 
runnings. 

| Whilſt the ſeat of the gonorrhea is in that 
part of the urethra, from the glans to the peri- 
næum, and properly managed, fo that it does not 
ſpread farther, the ſymptoms ſoon ſubſide; for 
nature is ever engaged to expel what is obnoxi- 
ous ; hence, when the ſmall lacunal glands in 
the urethra, have by ſuppuration diſcharged the 
virus, either by the force of that act itſelf, or by 
proper application of medicines, whereby the 
corruptive quality of the miaſm is corrected, and 
the reparation of the lacerated tubulz of the vio- 
| lated littleglandulæ takes place, nature is gradually, 
reſtored again to its former tranquility. 

When, however, the virus has penetrated into 
the nervous tegument of the urethra, inflaming 
the ſmall tubulz of that delicate ſubſtance, ſwells 
them up, and ſtimulate the ſtemina of the nerves, . 
it is e y to conceive, that the parts thereby be- 
come rn and thus, whilſt it is more than 
| TE 
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ordinary ſtretched; at the time when the penis is 
erect, muſt conſequently give a contracted and 
ſpaſmodic pain; and this is what is called a chor- 
dee. When the virus has found its way into the 

hmphatic veſſels, in the external tegument of the 
penis, and ſtimulate the nervous and vaſicular fi- 
bers in that part, we ſee the reaſon of the Pphy- 
moſes, and paraphymoſes. 

If the virus is propelled into the 11 l 
guns, through the numerous lymphatic ducts, 
which make the immediate connection between 
theſe parts, a bubo, either in one or both groins, . 


[| | muſt he the reſult. But if the virus takes another 


courſe, along the vaſa deferentia, a hernia humo- 
ralis, or ſwelled teſticle muſt be the conſeqnence. 
And laſtly, if it finds its way into the blood, or 
is lodged on any other part, the conſequences in 


proportion muſt be obvious. 

In regard to the gonorrhea, however, the vi- 

rus too frequently ſpreads its infection upwards, to 

the neck of the bladder of urine; and the organs 

more immediately concerned in generation, are 

attacked, and conſequently makes the caſe more 

* important. The cowpers glands near the proſtate, 

frequently are the ſufferers and which, as their 

ſecretion is ſomewhat more elaborate than 

the ſmall lacunal glands, the matter which 

they yield, takes more time, and conſequently | 
becomes more corrupt. But the proſtate, 

which is a moſt material part of the generating 
organs, is ſtill more complex, and of greater con- 

| ſequence; and when the virus has taken there its 

| deſtructive abode, then I fear the prolific virtue 

of the ſemen is deſtroyed. For ſince the vaſe de- 

ferentia 
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Ferxentia ſtrike part of their courſe through this 
important gland, and to all appearance, receive 
ſome aſſiſtance towards their function, it cannot 
fail of effecting them; and they of courſe, will 
again infect the veſiculæ ſeminalis. e 1 
A gonorrhea of this kind, requires judicious 
treatment; for it ends not only too frequent in 
an obſtinate running, which has at times baffled 
the moſt ſkilful, but alſo has occaſioned the ſo 
much dreaded apoſthume in the perinæum; and 
what a precarious and difficult cure this is, I 
leave to the determination of thoſe ſurgeons 
who have had this troubleſome taſk in hand: Yer, 
as I have been ſucceſsful in this operation, I ſhall 
in a proper place communicate the methot. 
A (2. 798 ara not leſs grevious than this now 
mentioned, is, when the virus has attacked 
the caput galinaginis; the ſtructure of this or- 
gan, I have deſcribed in my firſt part; and it is 
caſy to conceive, that when theſe valves, which 
are the porters of the ſeed veſieles, are deſtroyed, 
that then, an obſtinate ſeminal gleet, muſt un- 
avoidably be the conſequence ; even after the cor 
rection, and diſcharge of the virus. nne; 
But when the virus has ſeated itſelf in the 
ſphincter of the urinary bladder, it becomes very 
pernicious ta that part; for it is then, that the 
moſt troubleſome ſtranguary is the reſult: And 
not only this, an exulceration of the ſphincter, 
ſeldom fails of leaving an incontinency of urine 
after it; at leaſt, for ſome time, till the proper 
tone of the fibers, is again reſtored. There is 
{carce a more acute pain, than an inflamation of 
the bladder; particularly that of the venereal 
kind. 5 ore) 
K I have 
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have been particular in the various progreſſes 
; of the-gonorrhcea, in order to communicate a 

idea thereof; but leaſt I ſhould: become 
tedious, will haſten towards a concluſion. We: 
| "a een On now rr the nee a gion 
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| Gleet, according to the meaning "ps | 
{ ſhould only be a relick, or — left 
* after a virulent gonorchope. If fo, it is 
not of a very evil tendency; as it is nothing more 
tharitthe draining of tlie all tubule, like that 
at the. end of every ulceration, juſt before the: 
cicatrĩiſation of the oſticulæ of the veſſels; as are 
juſt muting up. If the ſeat of the virulent gonor- 
rohœa was not deep, and only in the lacunal 
glands, a real gleet will not laſt very long; ſince 
the ſecretion in thoſe parts are but ſparingly, un- 
leſs ſtimulated; but it muſt conſequently laſt 
longer, if the ſeat of the diſeaſe is deeper in the 
urethra, in the cowpers glands, proſtates, and in 
particular, about the caput galenagines; however, 
moſt eee ſo, if in the cher Kemi. 
nalis, &c 

But was this the e when: a gleet is made men- 
tion of in the general term, there would not ſo 
many grievous conſequences be the attendant 
thereof. I don't mean here the ſeminal gleet, (for 
of this I ſhall treat of by itſelf) but the continu- 
ation of the virulent gonorrhœa, without any 
ſenſible pain to the patient, which in fact, differ 
nothing from the recent, except the inflaming 
* and rhat the miaſmatic particles have 
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loft their ſtimulating quality, ſo as to become more 
naturalized: to the parts. This is the true ſtate; 
as long as the running has any thing remaining 
, 57 #2 Ra phto 
And here it may naturally be aſked, Whether 

a gleet of this kind, without any virulent ſymp- 
_ toms, that is, ſcalding of urine, pain in the ure- 
thra, bubo, &c. is infectious? Moft undoubtedly 
it is: Yet, with this difference, that as the virus 
at that time is not of ſo acute and ardent a na- 
ture, it is not ſo liable to inſinuate itſelf in gene- 
ral. When a man however, labouring under ſuch 
a gleet, copulates with a woman to whom he 
is not accuſtomed, and whoſe parts are delicate, 
and liable to become the leaft galled by coition, 
ſhe will certainly receive a virulent gonorrhea, 
with all its terrible conſequences : A woman with 
whom he has an habitual cohabitation, is not 
quite ſo ſubject, on account of the agreement of 
parts. But on the whole, a gleet of that kind, 
that is, where there is the leaſt appearance of 
purulency, is by no means to be tut ed, neither 
o the patient himſelf, nor in regard to infec- 
con. ; 1 22 : . a 1128 * . ; 
- The real gleet, which may; * whilſt in that 
ſtate, be pronounced innocent, as to infection, is 
when the diſcharge is tranſparent, clear, glutin- 
ous and ropy; which then with good manage- 
ment may ſoon be cured; but if neglected, very 

eaſily relapſe into a virulent gleet again. 

There is one thing more to be obſeryed in re- 
gard to gleets, particularly of the purulous kind, 
and that is, that they ought to be conſidered as 
an iſſue. . Now, it is an obſervation, agreeable to 
1 K 2 ; the 
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the true principles of phyſic, that, the drying. 
an, to * with the u rg 
cumſpection; for whilſt nature has made an ha- 
bitual drain of that part, which is kept as an open 
ulcer, there is undoubtedly a diſcharge of acri- 
mony; which, if not corrected before the cloſe 
of the drain, might do great miſchief in the blood, 
or be detrimental to other parts it might fall up- 
on. I am far from being an advocate for iſſues 
of any kind, or in any circumſtances; as I am 
firmly of opinion, the body is by many odds bet- 
ter without them; but when they are actually 
there, whether by nature or art, particularly of 
any time ſtanding, they had better, by all means 
continue, than be healed up, except the acri- 
mony of their diſcharge be firſt corrected, and 
the blood guarded againſt an infection from them, 
That this 1s a caution of moment to health and 
even life, I am convinced of from the many 
dreadful conſequences, I have ſeen, from the in- 


judicious practices in that reſpecte. 
There is ſomething ſo very gentle in the ſound 
of a gleet, that the patient is very little concerned 
at it; and too frequently leſs ſo the praQitioner 
he applies to: For my. own part, I had rather 
cure ten recent virulent claps, than one old ſtand- 
ing gleet. The fountain of the evil is ſome- 
times deeper, than the beſt of us is aware of: It 
may indeed be ſtopped, but we ought to have a 
care, that the remedy proves not a worſe evil, 
than the diſeaſe. „ 
HFaving thus made a definition of the nature 
of the malignant and benign gonorrhœa, or ha- 
bitual gleet, I ſhall now give my opinion on 
3 e the 
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the queſtion, which is ſtill in debate 8 
 phyſfiologiſts, Whether the virus acts upon the 
/ .- 98 
+ To diſcuſs this queſtion properly, it muſt be 
obſerved, that the fluids and ſolids are ſo inti- 
mately interwoven with each other, that they 
ſeem to be linked, as it were, in one continuation; 
and this is moſt perceivable in the leaneſs and fat- 
neſs in the ſame ſubject. On the one hand, it is 
evident, that the virus is fixed ſometimes in one 
place, and by its exulcerative quality, it is plain 
that it acts upon the ſolids: On the other hand 
again, it is ſuddenly tranſported to ſome other 
part, where it will act with all its power. This 
tranſpoſition 15 naturally ſuppoſed to be effected 
by the lymphatic ducts, or the blood: But to 
this, it is objected, that in the gout or rheuma- 
tiſm, the malignity of thoſe diſeaſes, will be tranſ- 
rted from one member to another, quicker than 
poſſibly the circulation can do it; And this is fre- 
quently the caſe in the confirmed lues. Now, 
that this ſudden tranſpoſition, is by means of the 
nerves, is, I think, moſt evident, It is an obſer- 
vation, highly uſeful in phyſic, that, an acrimony 
will ſtimulate the ſolids, and that, that agitation 
of the ſolids, will make their containing humours 
acrimonious; ſo that each, has an equal power 
over the other. From hence I deduce, that the 
virus may attacx both; each infect the other; 
and that it is liable to be tranſplanted, from one 
pore of the body, to the other; not only by the 
luids, but alſo by the ſolids; and particularly ÞY 


the nerves. | 1 
e "Wy Another 
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Another queſtion is, Whether the ſemen virili 
is infected in the _gonorrhcea ? In regard to this, 
it depends much on the ſtate the diſeaſe is in: In 
the firſt ſtate, when the inflamatory ſymptoms 
are in the height of action, I apprehend, not only 
the ſemen is effected; but more or leſs, the whole 
body: For from whence ſhould elſe come the 
feyer, dyſuria, and other ſymptoms of diſorder? 
But as the gonorrhœa gets vent, the miaſm gra- 
dually diſcharges itſelf, and the ſymptoms ſub- 
ſide. It is moſt certain, that the ſemen virili 
has altered its hue, at the height of a virulent go- 
norrhœa, towards a yellow caſt; and I make no 
doubt, but that it is ſo far contaminated, that, 
ſhould it even retain its prolific virtue, and make 
the woman conceive, that then the ' foetus from 
| ſuch a conception, would have the confirmed 
lues in its compoſition. In like manner, if the 
gonorrhœa has its ſeat in the proſtata gland, or 
in the ſeminal veſicules, the thing ſpeaks evident- 
ly for itſelf. But except thoſe circumſtances, 
where the ſeat of the gonorrhcea is but a little 
ways up the urethra (as is for the moſt part the 
caſe) the ſeed remains generally untainted. And 
though it is an hazard, that no man or woman 
of reflection ought to run, yet we have inſtances 
of fathers, who for years laboured under a gleet, 
even of the purulent kind, have had healthy 
children: But we muſt remember this too, that 
ſuch inſtances are but rare; and, that thoſe 
troubleſome caſes, bring diſeaſes on their off. 
{prin is too obvious, and almoſt a univerſal de- 
nonſtrative conſequence. For in the ejaculati- 
on, if the ſeed is ever ſo pure, it is ſcarce poſſible, 
>> b but 
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aaa take ſomething of. the purulous 
matter, from the ſeat of the — along 
with it; and if the virus is acrimoniouſly active, 
che conſsquence is plain: But if more mild or 
leſs active, nature which ever oppoſes, and en- 
deavours to expel what is obnoxious, may become 
ne and protect itſelf againſt the invaſion; 

It is almoſt needleſs to mention what natural 
pruderice dictates, namely, that the urining before 
coition in that caſe, renders the ſemen more pure 
than - otherwiſe; and if the gleet is mild, and 
.the two habits, that of man and woman, are be- 

come naturalized to each other, there i is certainly 

leſs to fear; but to abſtain till nature is reſtored 
to its primative health, is the only precaution; 
as the ſafe guard to health, and peace of mind. 

On the whole, however, the opinion which 
has greatly prevailed among many great men, 
that the gonorrhœal diſcharge, and the gleet, 
were always contaminated ſeed, is, in my opinion, 
point blank erronious; for unleſs, as J have de- 
monſtrated, the ſeat of the malady is in the ſe- 
minal organs, that is the proſtate, vaſa deferen- 
tia, or. the veſiculæ ſernihalis, the ſeed has no 
more ſhare in the gonorrheeal matter, than the 
ſaliva itſelf. That the diſcharge i is plentiful, is 
neither ſurpriſing, nor difficult to conceive : The 

norrhcea, is an ulcer, from the venereal miaſm - 
in the urethra; and every ulcer, diſcharges more 

.or leſs, according as the ulcer is ſtimulated, and 

the parts ulcerated are glandulous: In what man- 
ner this happens, I ſhall offer mg confageration | 
on, at n. time. 
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memory, a circumſtance 
yet, concerning the gleet, which, I think, is re- 
quiſite to mention in this place; namely, that 
whereas, a young man in the bloom of youth, 
eaſily contracts the gonorrhcea, and ſuffers much 
more by the acute ſymptoms, than an old ex- 
perienced veteran, (who is neither fo eaſily infec- 
ted, or ſuffers ſo acutely) ſo likewiſe there is a 
great difference in the cure of theſe two kinds 


namely, that the firſt gonorrhcea is eaſier cured, 


if properly managed, than that in anold offender; 
and that, from the ſame reaſon, as all old ſores, 


which are again renewed: For it is remarkable, 


that where the gonorrhœa has ſeated itſelf the firſt 
time, it will ever after place itſcif again; and the 
oftener the ſore is broke open, it follows plainly, 
the difficulter it will be in healing: Add to this, 
that a gonorrhœa may be contracted in a new 
place, beſides the old, and conſequently new 
ymptoms ariſe. This, though general, is not 
however without exceptions; for nothing (if pro- 


per means are applied) contributes to a ſpeedy 


cure, more than the conſtitution itſelf. 
Writers on the venereal diſeaſe, particularly 
Dr. Aſtruc mentions other kinds of gonorrhceas, 


as the ſpurious; namely, an external diſcharge 


from the glans; but this kind, I humbly. con- 
ceive to be ſhankers, or little ulcers from the 
criſtalines; which ſhall be treated of in its pro- 
per place. There is alio the dry gonorrhcea, that 
is when the running has ceaſed, but the ſcalding 
of the urine remains; however, this is plainly a 


dyſuria. So far though, we may conſider a ſpecie 
of a dry gonorrhea juſt, as relates to a ſuppreſ- 


ſion; 
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fion ; namely, when the virus has taken its flight, 
toward the groin, teſticles, or other parts; and 
by its return, ' ſets the clap agoing again. In this 
ſuppreſſed gonorrhcea, it is not always a rule, nor 
neceſſary, that the running ſhould return, though 
this has been ſtrenuouſſy recommended; but it is 
known from experience, that it could not always 
be effected, and frequently the patient has got 
well, without this return; for when the parts in 
the urethra are healed up, the virus is thereby 
ſhut out. A bubo in that caſe, is not fo very bad 
to deal with; but when the virus of the ſuppreſ- 
ſed gonorrhcea, takes up its abode in the teſticles, 
it behaves ſometimes very incorrigable. Nay, 
what is not a little ſurpriſing, the virus of a ſup- 
preſſed gonorrhœa, will take its flight to the eyes: 
Had I not met with an inſtance of that kind, I 
ſhould not have been without ſome doubt of 
this; yet ſo it is: And, I think, a plain proof, 
that the ſolids may be conveyers of the miaſm, 
as well as the fluids. , e | 
When the ſuppreſſed gonorrhœa remains with 
a dyſuria, a chordee, or priapiſm, it is plain the 
ulcers in the urethra are yet open; only the re- 
traction of the fluids have taken a reverſe way; 
and a return of the running, is by all means ne- 
ceſſary; but if this ſuppreſſion is without acute 
ſymptoms, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe it to be. 
healed np, and the death of the poiſon muſt be 
aimed at another way. 75 
I. do not at preſent recolle& any thing more of 
conſequence concerning the gonorrhœa, or the 
gleet, proper to be taken notice of in this place; 
as this is only meant, as an ætiological deſcrip- 
| c10n 
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—— 1 ſhall therefore proceed to give a 
deſeription of the ſimple gonorrhœa; though, in 
—_— it is generally excluded from the inquiry 

neral ailments. Yet, as the venereal gonor- 
— may give birth to it, and that it is an ail- 
ment not leſs grevious than the former, 1 ſhall 
not only venture an examination, but alſo, in its 
proper place, give recipes of relief, n on 
reaſon . . | 


of the bub GONORRH@A, or 2 
86 L E S F.. | 

CCORDING t to the etymology af a gonor- | 
| A rhoea, one might be apt to ſuppoſe, that the 
ſeminal gleet was the original meaning of it; and 
this the ſupporters. of the importation of the ve- 
nereal diſeaſe, value themſelves upon. But, if 
the modern phyſicians, have pronounced the vir- 
ulent gonorrhœal running, to be corrupted ſe- 
men, which in itſelf is nothing but virulent pus, 
the ſame as from any other ulcer, (in general) we 
need not wonder, that the antients, who certainly 
' knew leſs of the matter than we, ſhould have 
thought ſo too. 

A ſeminal gleet may. proceed, either from a 
virulent gonorrhœa, from exceſs of venery, ſelf- 
erer or other infirmities. Let the cauſe 

owever be what it will, there is no drain, which 
ſteals the quinteſſence of life and ſtrength ſo 
gradually, and effectually, from the animal cecono- 
my, if continued, than this ſort of gleet. In re. 


gard to the ſeminal gleet, occaſioned from the 
| venereal 
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venereal virus, we have ſomewhat largely conſi- 
dered before. namely, the attack of the virus in 
the proſtates, verumontanum, vaſt deferentia, or 
veſiculæ ſeminales; but, beſides theſe attacks, the 
hernia humoralis in the teſticles, from the vene- 
real virus, may alſo bring on this gleet. Be how- 
ever what will the cauſe, the effect is either an 
ulceration of the parts, or elſe a lameneſs; where- 
by the ſemen not only wants proper concoctions, 
but it is alſo, neither properly retained, nor for- 

cibly ejected. 
A veal Gimindl gleet is eaſily diſtinguiſhable, 
fs, either the virulent gonorrhea, or the ha- 
bitual purulous gleet: In this there is no ſymp- 
toms of real pain, except a diſagreeable weak- 
neſs, and a al pain about the neck of the 
bladder, and in the ſmall of the back, (as it is 
called) the loins; the ſemen comes away inſen- 
ſibly, continually a little, but particularly when 
going to ſtool, from the force requiſite for the 
cxcluſion of the feces. The penis is often in- 
chned to erection, But not in a manner fo for- 
cibly, as uſual; and the ſemen is eaſily ejected, 
but without that vigour which is requiſite to 
procreation; which, inſtead of being of a white 
ſemi-tranſparant, and of a rich confiſtence, is 
humid chin, and of a bluiſn caſt. 
At firſt of the diſeaſe, there is great inclina- 
tion for erections, and the emiſſion of the ſemen 
ieems attended with plcaſure ; but gradually the 
penis becomes lame, and as it were, neither fla- 
cid nor erect, hangs lifeleſs down between the 
two ſizes, of erectneſs and flacidity; the teſti- 
* hangs lower than uſual, and unleſs they are 
9 otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe ſuſpended become almoſt a burthen to 
the poſſeſſor; gradually a pain in the loins, 
about the ſacrum, begins to make its appear- 
ance, which ſoon extends all up the back; the 
calves of the legs fall remarkably away; the 
eyes look hollow and heavy; and the whole 
body begins to take on a tabid appearance; he 
begins to loath women, and every thing which 
afforded him before pleaſure; a continual tabi 
fever comes on; firſt, with the tabes dor- 
falis, a continual pain in the back, which extends 
to the head, breaſt, and bowels, attended with 


a drought, and univerſal laſſitude; and at length bY 


a hectic ends the tragedy. - 

If the patient on the Gt apprehenfion of this 
malady, ſeeks for timely remedy, and keeps a 
regimen of life, according to good ſenſe and 
rational advice, the caſe is curable enough, and 
far from, in general, ſo difficult a taſk; y too 
often, either from a miſtaken modeſty, or indeed, 
from a guilty conſcience concealed, till frequent- 
ly it is too late co repair: the ruined conſti- 
tution. 

That it is a conſequence ſorntmmes of a viru- 
lent gonorrhoea, has been ſufficiently mentioned; 
but molt generally, it is the attendant, after ex- 
ceſs of venery, whether nature is ſtrained beyond 
its due elaſticity, either by ſpermatopoeatics; or 


from the forcing lacivious exerciſes. Exceſs of ve- 


nery between the ſexes, in the natural way, is 
not ſo much ſubject to contract this evil as 
private polution: It is idle to make many in- 
vectives againſt this ſin; the conſciouſneſs there- 
of is implanted in the human breaſt from the 
; | earlieſt 


U 
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earlieſt - time, the ſinner knows what it means: 
The queſtion is, how ſhall | we ' remedy it? 
for, becauſe, it is a wrong againſt nature, it is 
kept a ſecret; and how ſhall we be able to help 
the evil, we can neither diſcover nor detect, or 
make the tranſgreſſor confeſs it; but what is 
even worſe, perſuade him to leave off this evil 
and habĩtual praftice?” ? ont en; 
There are alſo accidental cauſes which may 
bring on this ſeminal gleet: A ſudden lift or 
ſtrain, a profuſe ſwear, hard ftraining in a coſ- 
tive ſtool, hot clyſters, ſtrong diureticks, ſtale 
malt liquors, convulſions, drunkenneſs; and moſt 
particularly when the ſeminal veſicles are filled 
with ſemen, whereby they are liable to a ſper- 
matoecele, or ſeminal rupture. It likewiſe has been 
occaſioned from nacturnal emiſſions, when the 
patient in his dream has had an imperfect coi- 
tion; for a diſappointment of ejaculation, whether 
in ſleep, or in reality, is all moſt as powerful as 
any other cauſe mentioned, to occaſion this gleet. 

Why the ſeminal gleet ſhould be attended with 
| ſuch evil conſequences, I think may thus be 
accounted for: That, as the ſemen, is the moſt 
nervous, and elaborated humour in the body, 
conſequently it drains the blood, and nutriment, 
the more of the ſuſtenance peculiar to the ſup- 
port of the nerves; and whilſt it is waſted, it 
cannot but waſte the nerves; and conſequently the 
main ſpring, or primum mobile, of the whole 

animal machine. And as the genital organt 

ſuffer firſt; and they, receiving their nervous ra- 

mifications from the medulla ſpenalis, by the 

crura, vaga, and cauda equina, ſpringing out 
| | ro! 


om 
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from the ſacrum, it is clearly conceived, what 
occaſions the pain and weakneſs of the loins; 
and from thence the tabes dorſales tales it com- 
mencement: And at leagth, | if the ailment is 
1 hat A confurnprion-mut,. and m—_ 
be, the conſequence. dr 4 
t is likewiſe of conſequence _ to examine into 
the progreſs of this ſeminal flux; the organs of 
generation have an intimate and ſymphatetical 
contact with each other, ſo that whatever parts 
are effected, the reſt ſhare and partake ; the ſe- 
minal organs, however, rule the reſt: The teſti- 
cles are the chief, as generaters of the ſeed; and 
if the communication of them with the reſt are 
cut off, the ſpaſmodic ſecretion, 3 
conſtriction, pleaſure and deſires: muſt of co 
leave off: Hence an eunuch is a ſtranger to 
real paſſions; and conſequently every other 
paſſion, becauſe he has no ſeed; and no ſeed; 
3 no teſticles, the organs thereof, though 
he is. not deprived of the veſiculæ ſeminalis; but 
ſince they are become uſeleſs, they are merely 
ſhrivelled up, and ſcarce perceivable in the ſub- 
ject. Again, when the veſiculæ ſeminalis are 
filled with ſemen, the fabric of the penis is rea- 
dy for an erection; but when this erection is of· 
ten repeated, it is plain that the tone of the 
muſcular, fibres muſt loſe gradually their elaſti- 
city. When the ſeminal veſicles diſcharge: conti- 
nually, there will of courſe be a continual pro- 
penſity for filling them again; for by their emp- 
tineſs there will be a perpetual ſuction; that is, 
where there is an excretion, there muſt be a ſe 
cretion. Hence the elaborating organs, the ſper- 
matic 
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matic eitel, the epididymidæ, and the tubulæ 
in the teſticles, from their continual irretation to 
work, and not being ſupported by the nerves, loſo 
their 'ſtrength, become weak, and ſuffer rm 
_ ſelves; to be ſtretched longer than uſual ; and 
thus, from a relaxneſs of the ſpermatic veſſels, 
and the vaſa deferentia, by which the teſticles 
are ſuſpended, and the weakneſs of the cremaſter 
— the teſticles ſink remarkably low, and 
become almoſt a burthen. From this the vaſa 
deferentia, the caput galinaginis, & c. become 
| relaxed, and unable to.retain the ſeed ; let it paſs 
in the urethra before the veſicles are quite full; 
thence, likewiſe, the muſculi 3 penis becorne 
| d the penis has no erection; and, 
foes the 2 reaſon, the fibres in the corpora ca- 
vernoſa have no power to contract themſelves, 
and the penis will neither become properly erect 
"Ar length, the neryine humour being drained 
7 the fluids; the weakneſs ſpreads over the 
whole body, impares the ſtrength and faculties in 
general; till a fever, the laff effort of W 18 
cloſes. the ſcene. / 
From this deſcription we mall be able to 6” 
the rationale of the cure, when we come to treat 
on that important part; as it will plainly appear, 
that it differs widely from the virulent gonor- 
rhœa in its evil, it muſt conſequently in its cure; 
Having thus examined the various ſtages of the 
aa in men, we will next conſider: the 
maladies in women, | 77 
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of the virulent GONORRHGEA in WOMEN, 


Har te Ss a manifeſt difference in ths 

ſeat and ſymptoms of the vifulent gonor- 
rhws/i in women to that in a man, muſt be ob- 
vious; in what however it conſiſts, is here the 
examination. Whilſt the urethra is the ſeat of 
the diſeaſe in men, ſo principally the vagina, is 
that in woman; from whence the whole puden- 
dum ſoon partakes of the ſymptoms, and infec- 
tion. The approach of the ſymptoms are much 
of the ſame nature in women as in men; with 
this. difference however, that they rather a 
quicker, and ſeldom come to ſo great inflamma- 
tory degrees. This is eaſy accounted for: Firſt, 


their fibres are more delicate, and therefore the 


* 


ſymptoms ſooner appear; ſecondly, their fibres 
are laxer, and therefore eaſier gives way, whereby 
the inflammation is checked; but on the other 
hand again, from the ſame reaſons, the ey een 
is more plentiful. | 

I have obſerved in the preceding, that the 
ſymptoms in a gonorrhoea are in general more 
acute the firlt time; but this is more remarkably 
ſo in women: For whilſt a young woman, for 
the firſt time, ſhall ſuffer much,' an old offender 
ſhalk ſcarce know it is ſo, but from other ſymp- 
toms, and that ſhe has already propagated it. 

However, in general, it makes its appearance 
more or leſs in the following manner : About 
two, three, or four days after the infection, the 
patient feels from the irritation of the miaſm, an 

| * 


| 


| inclinations. for coition; but this irritation ſoon 
generates into pain ; ſhe feels a pricking, ſhoot- 


ing, and conſtrictive pain within, the vagina, ſo 


that ſhe canndt ſuffef coition but with the urmdſt 


difficulty; for the vagina, from the inflammatſoh, 


is ſore and conſtricted, from which it is har tower 


and more turgid at that time than uſual. From tie 


irritation likewiſe, the clitoris becomes erect, and 


the labia,, alæ; and carunculz myrtiformes, well 
up; but, like the | inflamed priapiſm in men, 
fare and painful. The urine begins to be hot, 
ſo that 


and ſoon ſcalds, particularly afterwards,” 


© 


the patient dreads making ya) which, howeyer / 
ſhe is obliged to repeat oftener than,aſual; The 
Naber feels a contractive and painful ſenſation, 

T pl veheris up in . 5. about 


the hy pogaſtric regions, together with Tome 
creeping motions within the ſides, about the 


hips; as alſo ſome dull pains in her loins actoſs 
the ſacrum; which is l from the ſtimu- 

| the clitoris, and communi- 
cated to the ligamenta rotunda, and the irrita- 


lation of the virus in 


tion Syen. rhe uterus and ovaria. The running 
or diſcharge, is at firſt lymphid and ſlimy, next 
ſharp, fætid and bloody; and at length 


* 


ecomes a deep yellow (ſometimes inclining to a 
greeniſn caſt) puruletit, fætid, and copious diſ- 
_ charge. If the gonorrhea. is of the ordinary 
kind, and nothing interrupts the courſe of the 


diſcharge, the acute ſymptoms ſoon abate; the 
inflammation, conſtriction of the vagina, dyſu- 


ria, tumefaction of the pudendum in general, 
ſpaſmodic contraction of the. clitoris and liga- 


menta rotunda, gradually ſubſide; and if pro- 
e eee e per 


ſome 
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per remedies are applied, the purulent diſcharge 
will ally bn towards P white and ſlimy 
| tence, till it becomes tranſparent, TOPYs 
| and at length diſappears, 

The feat of the Wand is chiefly in the lacu- 
n# in the wide but ſometimes it will be ſeated 
near and in the f hinder of the veſica urinaria, 
wiſe called the proftara, or elſe in the heu- 
& ſeated about the clitoris; at other times it will, 
be feated in the cowpers glands near the pere- 
baum wh'ch-laſt are dur lacunæ wich the reſt. 
Tg beer the ſeat 1 it will, it makes but 
: diff rence, as as the place may be 
of at; Wut the Wend eat of all, is within the 
aterns, or the os internum, when the evil is not 

» extily removed. That the ſeat of the 1 
Thera may be judged in ih — _—_— Rowe 
thered from the ſharp 8 ple 
they feel there; and "Which Han, To nn more 
than ordinary quantity of fetid” icforifir and 
bloody matter. 

Women are in general more ſubject to ſhank« 
ers than men, on account of the great Jy 
of matter they difcharge, and 5 de en 
are not yery cleanly ; but they are Reber 
ohſtinate in the cure, if properly Migge They 
| differ, howev greatly in this reſpect, accord 

ing to their tuation. Their ulcers are more 
painful, *and difficitlt to manage, in the clitoris, 
the 05 internum, tlie caruncula myrtiformes, or 

hin&er urinaria, than thoſe in the alæ, or la- 
bia; becauſe the firſt mentioned parts are of a 
nervous and tendinous texture, whilſt the latter 


are more relaxed, and vaſicular, and therefore. 
not 


fiot ſo liable to conſtrictions; conſequently yield 
eaſier to the applications, and readier cicatrize; 
But on tlie other hand again, ſince theſe fofter 
pou are more compliable, they are for the fame 
eaſon peculiarly ſubject to funguous excreſſences; 
the nature of which we ſhall more fully explain 
r Pe nby 
Let the fear of the firſt infection or the recent 
gonorrhœa, however, be where it will in the pu- 
dendum muliebræ, the virus is liable to be pro- 
pelled, and diſturbed in its courſe, the ſame, and 
from the ſanie-cauſes; as mentioned before with 
men; hence females have buboes as frequent as 
the other ſex . It would appear abſurd to fay 
they are likewiſe ſubject to ſWell'd teſticles ;: yet; 
what is the ſame with them, the ovaria, ſuffer 
frequently not a little; and I make no doubt 
that there is at times as great an obſtruction ii 
theſe organs, as in the male teſticles; if we may 
judge from the heavy complaints made ſome- 
times, of thoſe parts, and the ſymptoms that 
evidently indicate ſuch obſtruftions. 
That the virus is liable to be propelFd to the 
Uterus, I appretiend no one will make a doubt 
of; but I am afraid it is not in general paid fo 
mucli attention to, as it deſerves; and from the 
want of a ſtrict regard to theſe circumſtances, 
many women have not only laboured all their 
lifetime under the virulent gonorrhœa (under the 
name of the whites) but either become barren, 
or elſe brought forth children, objects of miſery 
Women are ſubject to many infirmities, which, 
though at times have been in their favour, lays 
| L 2 them 


| | 


\ 
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them in general under many diſadvantages z; and 
from whence even the moſt experienced will have 
difficulties to judge properly of the many ail 
ments incident to the ſex; either from their com- 
plaints, or from appearances: They are likewiſe 
| ſubje& to be impoſed on (which at times they 
are moſt groſly); but the artful of the ſex, in 
their turn again, have it greatly in their power 
to baffle and deceive the moſt ſage ÆEſeulapian: 
How eaſy it is, in general, to perſuade an inno- 
cent and virtuous, woman, who unfortunately has 
contracted a virulent gonorrhea, that it is only 
a ſharp fluor albus, or the whites, I appeal to 
\ unfaithful huſbands ; ; and that ſometimes the 
' moſt curious examination cannot diſtinguiſn an 
inveterate clap from a fluor albus, if the woman 
will deal cunningly, I appeal to the TORRES 


| ſurgeon. 


The ſymptoms of an incipient gonorrhea 
ſooner ſubſide in women than in men, and a 
woman is certainly eaſieſt, cured; yet with 
this difference, provided ſhe is young, and car- 
ries no remains of former injuries, either from 
claps, miſcarriages, and other female weakneſſes; 
otherwiſe, the cure too frequently becomes but 
apparently, ſo; for then, to do it properly, is 
a more difficult taſk, than we are generally aware 
of, at leaſt by the common method. Thus much 
on a recent gonorrhœa in women. I I ſhall there- 
fore, in the next place, proceed to the inveterate 
or habitual gonorrhœa, which is of greater con- 
ſequence, and moſt difficult to be ee 


with. 
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& the HABITUAL GLEET is WOMEN. 


N order to make a proper diagnoſtic 58 
tinction between the virulent gonorrhœa, par- 
ticularly, when it is become habitual, and inve- 
terate, from the fluor albus, or the Whites, it is 
but right, we ſhould have a juſt notion of both: 
In regard to the firſt, it is the continuation of 
the gonorrhœal ulcers, with this difference, that 
the phlegoſis of the pudendum in general, the 
dyſuria, painful copulation, &c, before deſcribed 
bave abated, but the diſcharge flows as plentiful 
as ever, and. i is become purulent; however to the 
latter, namely, the fluor albus, it is not only 
produced from various cauſes, but is attended 
with ſo many various ſymptoms, and takes on ſo 
many different appearances, that there remains 
but very few characteriſtics in diſtinction _ 
the habitual purulent gleet. | 
To treat on the various cauſes, and the nature 
of the fluor albus, might make a volume of it- 
ſelf; I ſhall: therefore not pretend here but barely 
to give the outlines thereof; yet, though con- 
ciſe, I hope ſufficient to anſwer the purpoſe. The 
fluor albys ſignifies a white flooding ; this indeed 
is its appearance if of the mild kind; but, from 
this it will vary, not only in colour, but likewiſe 
in conſiſtence, according to the cauſes of i ir, and 
the habit the body is in. 5 
The cauſes from whence this flux may be pro- 
duced, ate many; but they may be diſtinguiſhed 
into two kinds: The firſt, from a weakneſs of 
55 — the 
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the fibres, and the tubulæ from whence it is dif- 
charged; the ſecond, 1 from ſome in: 
juries,” when thoſe veſſels - have been, by whats ' 
ever cauſe lacerated, and thus continue in a ſtate 
of ulceration. To underſtand the firſt Kind, 

is requiſite to examine the .catamenia,” or men 
ſtrual diſcharge; fince the fluor js a Production 
from the ſame tubule: 

The catamenia is the monthly diſcharge from 
the; pudenda in women whilſt unpregnant. It 

rally begins about the age of fourteen, and 
facts till berween forty and fifty; the time that 
nature deſigned them for generation. Moſt ge- 
erally the interval is about a lunar month; the 
time it is on them, is as various as the quantity 
they diſcharge; in general about three or four 
days; and the quantity about eight or twelye 
ounces. With ſome there are various precedin 
| ſymptoms, ſuch as head-ach, pain in the loins, 
and jn the breaſts, a ſhort breathedneſs, &c ; : 
with others, it apptars without giving any 
vious notice, except the ſtared exact interreiar tate 
time, With ſome it will have the arance, 
and is in fact nothing but good blood; with 
others it will be watery, ſharp, different colours, 
and even ſometimes very offenſive: And yet, 
under all theſe different appearances, the patient 

4 880 frequently healthy. 

There are curious problems of phyſic under 
this head, which remains unſolved ; which how- 
ever the limit of this work will not admit to en: 
guire into, (viz) Why this flux is peculiar to the 
human ſpecic ? The cauſe thereof? &c : It is 
ſufficient for our purpoſe, that 1t 1s drained from 
the 
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che oſtieulæ - G1 hypogaſtric and hæmorrhoidal 
ramifications, which ſpread themſelves within the. 
uterus and the vagina, according to. the period. 
preſcribed by nature. 

That it is not from an overflowing 1 of a Ple- 
thora, as many have aſſerted, is, I think, very 
plain; ſince weak, delicate, and thin — 2 

enerally more of it, than ſanguine and robuſt 
Senn And that it is thought to be owing to 
an internal fermentation, is equally, in my opi- 
vion as great a miſtake, ſince. nothing is more 
prejudicial, than bad digeſtion, {ſtrong emotions 
of the mind, and whatever cauſes a feveriſh wal- 
ling in the blood; moreover, working, and hard 
labouring women have leaſt of it; even ſo, that 
it has quite difappeared in appearance of blood, 
and yet they have remained in perfect health: 
That it is neither actuated by lunar influences, 
is likewiſe: plain; ſince every woman has her 
ſtared time, regardleſs. of the changes of the 
moon. And- laitly,. that it is only peculiar to 
the human ſpecie, is neither founded. on ſtrict 
obſervation, for apes, who. ſomewhat reſemble 
the human ſpecie in their genitals, have it very 

regular: But beſides. this, every ſpecie of ani- 
mals, particularly quadrupeds of the domeſtic 
kind, have been obſerved, that when the females 
have, by a natural inſtinct, been deſirous of cœ 
pulation, a humour has oozed from the genitals, 
and at certain periods repeated, till een 
add to this, the leſs exerciſe, fuch anima have, 
the more fuch diſcharges have been. 

On the whole, it appears to me, that this 
monthly diſcharge of Fs catamenia, is deſtined 
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by nature, to open the female organs for geſta- 
tion; in order that the oſticulæ of the . wonder. 
ous fabric within the uterus, may the better re. 
ceive the adherence of the ſemen virili in coition; 
as it is allowed on all hands, from experience, 
that a woman readier conceives immediately after 
the menſes than at any other tim. 
In the nen courſe, the catamenia approaches 
with the following appearances, or rather ſymp- 
roms z a day or two before, the pudendum is 
more than ordinrary lubricated with a lymphatic 
mucus ; This proceeds from the congeſtion of 
humours towards theſe parts, whereby the ofti- 
cule of the lymphatie ramifications in the uterus, 
but particularly the lacunæ, in and about the 
vagina, are urged to a more than ordinrary ſecre- 
tion: For the moſt part, a pain, or at leaſt a dif. 
agreeable oppreſſive ſenſation, is felt in the loins; 
this is cauſed by the plentitude of humours ac» 
cumulating themſelves in theſe parts, and muſt 
give a preſſive ſenſation to the nerves; which takes 
their origin from the ſacrum. Then the flux 
makes its appearance; which continue till with a 
proper elaſticity of the fibers, they are admitted to 
contract themſelves again; when the diſchargg 
ends gradually with the lymph, and difappears. 
This, is the general ſtate in health; but if the 
habit of body is acrimonious, the fibers from tha 
congeſtion is oppreſſed. and the flowing is re. 
tarded; hence, the pain in the Joins, and the pubus, 
head ach, &c. is greatly augmented and ſince the 
humours, in ſome meaſure, are become ſtagnated, 
and Rows: but at firſt ſparingly, the proper craſ- 
famentum of the blood looſes; and hence it _ 
| OD ' wnen 
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when it begins to flow, appear quite different 
from- pure blood: To this we may add, if there 
be an intermixture of bile, either from ill digeſ- 
tion, or emotions of the mind, (to which the ſex 
are more ſubject than men) the hymours will the 
more incline to a putrid acridneſs; and hence in 
ſuch habits, the menſtrual diſcharge, will at times 
become of a malignant nature. This gave riſe 
to the ancient aſſertions of poiſonous qualities in 
the catamenia. 

When either with the addicion of the fore-men- 
tioned, | or excluſive thereof, the fibers of the 
. organs are in a ſtate of relaxation, the 

ux will continue longer; and as they, from ſuch 
weakneſs, have neither power to diſcharge pro- 
perly, nor conſtrict themſelves from the influx of 
humours, till the proper period arrives, they will 
remain ooꝛzing for ſome time after the menſtrual 
diſcharge; and this is properly the fluor albus. 

Whilſt the fluor remains ſimple without any. 
painful inconveniency, it is white; much reſem- 
bling a milky cream, and tends only to weaken 
the body: But if accompanied with an habitual a. 
crimony, it will looſe this favourable conſiſtency, 

and turn humid, ſharp and fætid; when it will 

be liable, not only to errode the parts it flows 
from, thereby give them an ulcerous aptitude, 
and thus make the fluor of a purulent aſpect; 
but if repelled, taint the whole maſs of blood, 
with pernicious acrimonies, and be che author of 
many grievances. 

The fluor albus, whilſt in the ſimple ſtate, gel. 
dom ſucceeds the catamenia immediately; ſince 
the natural inclination of humours in the dy + 

ve 
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have ſubſided - for a while going to theſe parts, but 
ſoon again it appears: n it flow in the 
menſtrual diſcharge itſelf; ſince the flux js too 
ſueteſſive, to admit of time requiſite to the tranſ· 
mutation, from a ſanguine colour, to that of a 
lacteal: Various authors, argue a production of 
the fluor albus from lacteal veſſels; but I hum 
bly conceive ſuch lacteal veſſels, in the organs 
of generation, exiſts in their imagination only; for . 
that the blood eaſily becomes of a puſy white, we 
experience dayly in the act of ſupperation; and 
that the fluor albus, is generated by a ſuppera- 
tive concoction, (if I may be allowed the phraſe) 
think is demonſtratively clear. © 
Be this however as it may, certain it is, that 
the fluor albus is an infirmity attendant on deli- 
eate, and ſedentary women, chiefly; and from 
whence they become valetudenarians; whilſt wo- 
men of a more robuſt mold, and who uſe mo- 
derate exerciſe, are for the moſt part, ſtrangers to 
it: This is one of the bleſſings the blooming 

ruſtic country maid poſſeſſes, in preference, to 

the pale and delicate fine lad. 
The fluor albus in its infancy, is generally 
- eafily remedied; not indeed fo much by the help 
of gallipots, as motlerate exerciſe, and a good 
regimen; bur if it continues, it will naturally in- 

creaſe ; whereby the body will be weakened, and 
contract a laſitude; the animal ſpirits beexhauſted; 
the blood looſe its / ſpiſſitude, and become im- 
poveriſned; the habit cachexious: The mind 
whimſical, peeviſh, and have ſtrange longings, like 
thoſe attending pregnancy; the eyes become weak; 
the ancles fwell in the day, and the face is. bloated 
Ke 0 at 
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at night; at length commences, an cedematous 
pituity from the ancles gradually extending up- 
wards; and.a maraſmus, or an aſcites frequent 

nmr Tory | 
| The evacuations of the catamenia, generally at 
_ firſt is ſomewhat irregular, till nature is brou 
m its proper channel; in hke manner is the fluor 
albus, till it is become habitual ; with moſt wo- 
men it will ſoon come on very regularly, between 
the periodical time of menſtruation; with others 
again, obſerve no regularity at all; but ſome 
however, will labour under it continually, even 
in the time of the menſes itſelf. 


- 


When either by an overflowing of bite, (as it 
is termed) or otherwiſe the fluor is become acri- 
monious, it wilt cauſe diſagreeable ſenſations, a- 
bout the various parts of generation, as well in 
the matrix, as in the pudendum in general; oc- 
caſion a heat of urine, and pain in the loins, and 
preſſure at the pubus: This however, does in 

eneral not continue, but comes on and goes off 
ai. Sometimes the flour will be puru- 
lent, fometimes of a ſanious hue, ſometimes of a 

deep yellow, greeniſh, or browniſh caſt, and even 

OS © | | 

In this ſtate the patient is frequently troubled 
with rheumatic flying pains, in various parts of 

the body; fometimes violent itchings in the ſkin, 
attended with blotches and pimples, frequently 
on the face; particularly in the forehead, yellow 
ſcales will appear, and even ſometimes an achor 
all over the head. At length, if not remedied, 
the patient ſinks gradually into a maraſmus, or 
; hectic 
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hectic decline, attended with a malacia, and uni- 
verſal feebleneſs, till gradually the dropſy and 
death cloſes the whole, C 
Such are the conſequences which gradually 
may proceed from female weakneſſes; whether 
from obſtructed menſes; leucophlegmatic habits, 
chloroſis, hyſterics, &c. or even a ſedendary life; 
and to which the female ſex in general, young or 
old, maids or married, chaſte or lewd, are liable, 
But there are other cauſes, of a more abſolute 
nature, from which evacuations, under the name 
of fluor albus, (though from their nature, ought 
to have different appellations) take their origin; 
Namely, when the diſcharge is of the purulent 
kind, and cauſed by lacerations of the reticulary 
oſticulæ in the uterus ; or the lacunæ within the 
vagina, or puden parts in general: Such a diſ- 
charge is evidently the production of actual ulce- 
ration; which in fact, can differ very little from 
the inveterate gonorrhœa, except in the CY 
« was brit. coptracted, eG; MET 
Nou ſuch a purulent fluor, may be occaſioned 
by many different means, (viz.) from excefs of 
venery, miſcarriages, difficult labours, or other 
injuries received, either in the uterus or vagina, 
excluſive of the venereal virus. al 
In regard to exceſs of venery, this has been ex- 
plained before; to which I ſhall here add, that 
nothing contributes more to emaciate the beſt 
conſtitution than this; beſides, this pernicious 
kind of fluor 1s generally univerſal; as well in the 
uterus, from the continual ſtrains the uterine or- 
gans are ſubject to, from the violent agitation of 
repeated venery, as alſo in the vagina, and pu- 
9 dendum 
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| deridum from the ulcerous diſcharges, occaſioned 
by the repeated friction, together with the ſtrain- 
ing of the parts, and I defy the moſt experienced 
ſurgeon, to make a diſtinction betwixt this kind 
of ulceration, and an old ſtanding clap, by the 
moſt ſerupulous examination; except the 
of it is communicated by the patient herſelf. 
Miſcarriages, are liable to occaſion great miſ- 
chief; and Pl maintain it, that a woman runs 
more riſk of being ruined, by one miſcarriage, 
then ten natural parturitions: For, as the em- 
bryo, or foetus, is intimately united to the ute- 
rus, even ſo as to continue the circulation of hu- 
mours, betwixt that and its contents, it is plain, 
that a ſeparation, before a natural maturity, muft 
occaſion a delaceration of the delicate anaſtomo- 
ſation of the reticular ſubſtance of the matrix, 
and the unripe placenta; particularly if ſome ſu- 
perwiſe midwife, lends her officious aſſiſtance, 
to tear it away, by main force; and next dren- 
ches the poor patient, with the moſt powerful 
emmenagogues. The injuries received from 
ſuch miſcarriages, (but rather indeed, from un- 
ſkillful aſſiſtance) are too obvious; an habitual 
purulent fluor too often, follows the patient for 
life, with all the fatal attendencies thereof. 
The evil conſequences of hard labours need 
ſcarce to be mentioned; too well known from 
fad experience. Where theſe evil conſequences 
however, barely from difficult labours, 'owing to 
a default of nature, ſuch ſufferings would bur 
ſeldom occur; but unfortunately the cauſe pro- 
ceeds too frequently from ſelf-ſufficiency, and un- 
ſkillfulneſs of midwifes, male or female; add to 
= this, 
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this, the barbarous practice of grapeling, eitliłt | 


with hands, or what is yet more abominablez _ 
to under the name of forceps, in the uterus; 


from whence, ſuch unfortunate patients, general- 
Iy drag a perpetual evacuation of purulent fluor, 
accompanied with many other grievances with 
them to their grave. B troetti N 
Concerning other injuries, ſuch is too frequent 
ly occaſioned, either from a procedentia uteri, 
the imprudent uſe of aſtringents, or emmenogogie 
peſſariæ; or erroding injections, &c. which all 
may have the evil tendencies with the former. 
In ſhort, whatever injuries the ſtamina of the 


tamificating veſſels, either in the uterus, or the 


lacunæ in the vagina, or pudendum in general, 


cannot fail of cauſing ulcerations; which are too 


frequently experienced in their nature, equally as 
injuridus, as if contracted from venereal ulcers.z 
with this difference, that a venereal virus attacks 


more, as it were by ſurpriſe, and thus cauſes a 


eater conteſt in the parts, ot an inflammation; 


from whence other parts are ſubject to receive an 


infection; whilſt thoſe puſy diſcharges have had 
a more gradual approach, and ſlowly come to fuch 
a height of ulceration. But when the inflamma- 
ble ſymptoms of the virulent kind is abated, the 


continuation thereof is ſo exactly alike to the for- 


mer, that the coriſequences, ſigns, diagnoſties, 
prognoſtics, and the very cure thereof, are exactiy 
alike : That is, the fluor albus proceeding from 
ulcerations, particularly in the vagina, or -puden- 
dum in general, can not be diſtinguiſhed from the 
habitual purulent gonorrhea, being exactly a- 
like in every circumſtanee. e only e 
1 7 TE From 
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From this deſcription, we clearly conceive a ra- 
tional diſtinction, which ought to be obſerved in 
theſe inquirias; and from this we {ce likewiſe the 
cCauſes af many ailments, not only in chaſte mo- 
thers; but alia entailed on the innocent off- ſpring; 
and though nothing venereal has been in the eie | 
yet it has had at times ſo near a reſemblance, that 
the parties concerned have often been ſtigmatized 
with-crimes they have not deſerved. It behoves 
therefore, the judicious practitioner, to be cautious 
in his diagnoſtic concluſion; yet may bis indica- 
tion be leveled againſt the greateſt evil, to which 
the leſſer will always yi ele. 
A recent gonorrhea is eaſily known, but in 
to the inveterate kind, all what we need to 
know (regarding the benefit of the patient) is, 
whether the diſcharge is mild or virulent, lym- 
phatic or purulent, &c, and whether the ſeat 
thereof is external or internal, the quantity of the 
diſcharge, and the various ſymptoms; for if the 
diſcharge is mild, white, lymphatic, by intervals 
only, without pain, or heat of urine; it is only 
a ſimple fluor albus: But if the diſcharge is of a 
deep yellow, purulent, fætid, continually, with- 
out intermiſſion, attended with pain, and ſmart- 
ing of urine, the fluor is purulent, and requires 
another treatment; let the origin be venereal or 


I by inſpection we find the lacunæ about the 


ſphincter urinaria, or any other part in the pu- 


dendum ſore, or on a gentle preſſure, yield a 
puſſy matter, we know ſuch parts are affected; 
likewiſe if any part within the vagina feels more 
tender than any other, on the touch, an ulcera- 
5 on 
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tion is plain; if however, the diſcharge flow; 
beſides all theſe examinations, it is evident the 
production muſt be from the uterus; the r | 
er the caſe is, the eaſier it will yield to proper 
applications ; but if of long ſtanding, and becomes 
habitual, it is natural to ſuppoſe the 'caſe more 
obſtinate. 5 Fe e 
Notwithſtanding the ſimilitude of the various 
kinds of purulent diſcharges beforementioned, 
there remains ſtill ſomething peculiarly characte- 
riſtic to that of the venereal kind; namely, the 
propenſity and aptitude to inſinuate itſelf more 
in the lacunæ, than any other parts, and involves 
tſelf deeply in that ſubſtance, where it at firſt 
ſtruck root; conſequently act with more vio. 
lence, to work its way outwardly ; and thereby, 
not only ingrafts the ulcerations more intimate= 
ly in theſe little glandulæ, but from the ſymp- 
toms whicn ſuch elaboration + occaſions, effects 
other parts, and renders them liable to partake 
of the miaſmatic virus: But after the ulceration 
is become quiet, and the inflammatory ſymptoms 
abated, it loſes together in ſome meaſure its in- 
fective quality, in as much, that in time there is 
no difference at all, in the nature of it, diſtinc- 
tive from that of any other cauſe: Hence the 
habitual venereal gleet in men, and that in wo- 
men, may remain dotmently inoffenſive to them- 
felves, even for life; and thoſe accuſtomed to 
their embraces; yet only like a ſmothered fire, 
which is ſubject one time, or the other, to 

awaken, and put the whole animal maſs in a 
— en ee EB ee 
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It is true; chat this habitual gleet in men and 
women, if regular and gentle, may not prevent 
procreation, and even the bringing forth healthy 
children: Yet how precarious and detrimental that 
ſuch an ulcerous iſſus is to the parties and poſte- 
rity, is too evident, from the many melancholy 
examples; and which will appear more in the ſe- 
quel of this æthiological enquiry. Having thus 
examined the nature ; of a gonorrheal evacuation, 
we will next turn our thoughts on the various 
ae e a pong, * RE" oe: 5 
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Pt -HEREV ER there is an oppoſition: to 
VV che circulation of fluids, there muſt bs 
an Hinflaininiarton;” Liberty and freedom is the 
great wiſh of nature, and implanted in every 
atom of life; and whatever obſtructs this ſacred 
enjoyment, gives the alarm to the intereſt d par- 
ties; and all concerned, unite to expe] the en- 
croaching enemy. The firſt emotions are the 
moſt painful; but at length the conteſt ſubſides; 
| _ the vanquiſhed, gradually ſubmits to the yoke 

11 at the ſame time labouring under 
a diſcontent, and for ever endeavouring to ſhake 
off the obnoxious burthen. Thus it is in a ſtate, 
and thus it is in the animal ceconomy.” ” 
The ſymptoms of inflammation which gradu- 
ally occur in the recent virulent” gonorrhœa, 
would naturally have made the ſame appearance, 
if the injury had been occaſioned by any other 

means, than a venereal — ; as is evident from 


wounds, 
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wounds, burnings, contuſions, cauſtics, & c. 
For as the yaſicular ramifications are either lace-. 
rated or maimed, ſe as to be unable to do their 
functions, the humours, eonſequently obſtruct in 
them, and dam up che perpetual influx and cir- 
culation of humours coming from other parts; 
and of courſe continue; the diſtortion... of the 


neighbouring tubule; whereby the nervous $ tex- 55 


ture become irritated, and ſtimulated to a con- 
traction, 22 thus! make weir extenſion more in- 
lating humours, predic on all ſides the tubula 
and nervin fibres, muſt irritate them to increaſe 
their functions whereby chey endravour to diſ- 
engage themſel ves from the oppreſſion; 3 
ſtruggling agitation, muſt naturally exci 
vital heat: in the conteſting parts: And be 
the glohues of the blood, drove by the conſtric- 
tion of the fibres, out of their proper channels 

into the lymphatic veſſels, the parts alſo become 
ſwelled, and bf an inflammatory ted. This is 
the firſt ſtate of inflammation; which Will natu- 
rally: effect farther the neighbouring, and ſuch 
parts, ast are moſt intimately linked hand in hand 
in the chain of friendſhip and intereſt. 

When the fibres of the oppreſſed bilz, ei- 
dia! by a relaxation give vent, or by the power 
af cheir elaſtic conſtriction repel, the. ſtagnated 
fluids, without any claceration of their fibral 
ſtamina, fo. that the fluids may; pals again-unob- 
ſtructed in their wonted courſe 4s before, nature 
is reſtored to its former tranquility and this is 
a diſperſion; the walt e condiuſion of 
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If however, the inteſtine broils of the inflam- 
mation are obſtinate on either ſide, ſo, that nei- 
ther the flaids will difperſe, nor the fohds. give 
way, nor ſtrong enough to expel the obſtruction, 
the” conteſting parties threaten deſtruction to 
each. other; the fluids, from their ſtagnation, 
boſe their natural benign quality, and become 
acrimonious; and thereby deftroy the tone and 
PPV EET on 
But if yet the deſtructive enemy has no out- 
let, but is become putrid, bofes its way by a 
continual flaughter, ànd cuts off the communi- 
cation and ſuccour to repleniſh the diſtreſſed 
party, the torrent of ruin deſtroys every thing 
before it, and aims at nothing leſs,” than the dif- 
ſolution of the whole animal fabric. Ii this di- 
lemma, either the branch muſt be lopt off, or 
the ſtem muſt die: And this is the dreadful ha- 


vock of a ſphacelus, or mortification. * _ 


When however the friendly commeree of cir- - 


culation is not totally prevented, yet the diſ- 
tended tubulæ of the containing obſtructed hu- 
mour, unable to ſtand it longer, withour an ela- 
ceration, give way, but at the ſame time with a 
gentle contraction, ſo that the fluids are not let 
out too plentiful, the caſe becomes an ulcer; 


which by ſuperation, detergion, and cicatriſation, 


ſets nature to right again. 


# . 


This is the general ſtate, and confequences of 


inflammations: Let us now proceed to particu- 


{2 


cextitre of the ſolids; and his is the ſtare, of a 
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"HEN the titulating ſenſations on the ap- 
Y . proach of the gonorrhœa increaſes, at- 
tended with a weeping of lymphatic, matter from 
the urethra in men, and from. the pudenda in 
women, a,dyſuria gradually comes on; the yrine 
at firſt 1s let oftner than uſual, with a remarkable 
titulation, which. gradually degenerates into 4 
burning and cutting pain; particularly, imme- 
diately afterwards. The urine acquires a high, 
colour; from a deep ſaffron, to that of ſtrong, 
beer; as it advances in highneſs of colour, it de- 
miniſhes in quantity, and increaſes in acrimony; 
in ſo much, that the patient ſometimes is con- 
tinually irritated to urine; but ſcarce able to diſ- 
charge a ſpoonful at a time, and which cuts like a 
two-edged ſword; when it ſometimes degenerates 
into ſtill greater ailments, as we ſhall ſee preſently. 
hat the dyſuria is only an inflammatory ſymp- 
tom in the gonorrhcea, and not the infection it- 
ſelf, is evidently plain; ſince it is always an imme- 
diate attendant of acute fevers, and inflammati? 
ons in general, and always ardent in proportion, 
as the patient is more or leſs ſubject to ſpaſmodic 
contractions :, From hence we ſee the reaſon, why 
men are greater ſufferers in this additional tor- 
ment in the gonorrhœa, than women; and par- 


ticularly if they are young, firey, and of tenſe 
conſtitutions; but belides this, the ſtructure of 
their urinary organs, lay them in this complaint 
under many diſadyantages from the female ſex. 


The 
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The. diagnoſticks, and prognoſticks, from the 
examination of urine, has had its pro and con ever 
ſince phyſic was a ſtudy ; ſome pretending to too 
much from it, whilſt others again have rejected the 
obſervations. of it entirely : ' Thus mankind are 
apt, to fall into extreams; and ſeldom have either 
judgment, or reſolution to purſue the medium. 
Whoever pretends to know all diſeaſes from the 
inſpection of the urine, muſt be a Quack; but I 
will venture to ſay, he, who rejects taking any 
notice of it at all, muſt be another, + © 

There are many diſeaſes, where the urine affords 
us more certainty than the pulſe, or any other 
ſigns or ſymptoms ; and Lam perſuaded, that a 
judicious and unprejudiced practitioner muſt have 
frequently obſeryved, many things in that reſpect, 
worth farther notice and ſpeculation. It is certain, 
chat the antients had great {kill in the inſpection 
of urine; and though they ſometimes carried their 
notions too far, yet they have left us many valuable 
obſervations; which if they were properly im- 
proved, and purſued, would-in my humble opi- 
nion, be of no ſmall i impam che e 
tion of phyſic. 

It is certain, that every acute and ſpaſinodic dif. 
temperis attended, with a ſharp and ftrong urine: 
Bur, why is it ſo? The general anſwer is, Be- 
cauſe it is loaded with ſaline particles and a- 
crimony, which it has attracted from the blood. 
This however, on the leaſt reflection, (though it 

is taken in general for granted) muſt appear ab. 
ſurd: For ſuppoſe a perſon, in a perfect ſtate of 
health, ſhall accidently ſcald or burn his leg or 

arm; from whence he within a few hours will la- 

c M 3 bour 
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bour under a ſevere inflammation of that part, be- 
come feveriſn, and immediately perceive a re- 
markable ſharpneſs, and high coloured urine; 
but as ſdon as his fever and inflammation abates, 
the urine again will alter, become more in quan- 
tity, and of a milder nature. And that the ap- 
plication of epiſpaſtics affect the urinary organs, 
and the nature of the urine, is more known, thafi 
what tends to the good of patients in general. 
From whence I think it is plain, that ſhatpneſs, 
and acrimony of the urine; is generated by the- 
communication of the inflammation, without re- 
gard to the blood, be it in what ſtate it will. 
But this is not the ſubject to enquire minutely 
into theſe particulars. It will however not be 
amiſs, to enquire into the nature of the various 
kinds of dyſurias, attending the gonorrhea; 
how far it may be actually virulent, and how far 
1 III which will not contribute a little 
to the cure thereoß. 3 
Let the ſeat af the gonorrhœa be where it will, 
a dyſuria will always attend in proportion, to the 
inflammatory ſymptoms it occaſions. Young peo- 
ple, as J have frequently obſerved, and particu- 
arly the firſt time, have this dyſuria more ardent 
than veterans ;, becauſe the ſpaſmodic inflamma- 
tion is more acute. I will not take upon me to de- 
monſtrate, how the kidnies ſecrets the urine in the 
inflammation, ſo differently from the ſound ſtate ; 
for I might as well pretend to deſcribe the won- 
derful ſecretion of the many different appearances 
it is diſcharged in: Suffice then, that the inflam- 
matory conſtriction of the virus, is communica- 
ted to the tendinous ſubſtance of the Ta 
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and bladder; from thenee along the urethra, up 
the reins, and effect the very ſecreting tubulæ in 
the glandulous ſubſtance; the Pelves, wa even 
the emulgent arteries. | 

Whilſt the irritation is gentle; they a are only 
ſtimulated to their ſecreting function, in the man- 
ner perhaps, as diureticks in general; hence the 
patient at firſt, urines oftner than uſual; but 
when this virulent ſtimulus becomes actually 3 in- 
flammable, the inflammatory conſtriction is con- 
veyed along to the organs of ſecretion, and effect 

that function accordingly; by which the urine 
ſecreted, will become converted into the acrid 
ate it then is in, It is probable enough, that 
the high colour of the urine, proceeds from par- 


ticles: of blood, intermited 1 in the inflamed ſe- 


cretion; though from cauſes, which makes i 
more acrimonious, it n as ng prog alter- 
ed in its hue. +: 529% 2h 


„„ 


cridneſs of the urine; and chus far it remains 
barely ſymptomatical. | x 
As long as the urine is hot and paul only, 


yet may be retained ſometime by the patient, it 


is barely called a dyſuria; but when the pain is 
remarkably in the neck of the bladder, and in the 
bladder itſelf, attended with a perpetual irritation 
for urining, yet comes away by very ſmall, but 
painful quantities, the ailment is then a ſtran- 


A 4 | guary. 
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guary. Now, this is either occaſioned from the 
acridneſs of the urine ſtimulating the tendinous 
ſubſtance of the bladder, whereby it is in a con- 
tinual contraction to expel the urine; but more 
Frequently in virulent caſes, the miaſm has taken 
its abode either in the ſphincter of the bladder, 
or perhaps in the ſtamina of the tendinous ſub- 
ſtance, of the bladder itſelf: When this ſymyto- 
matical ſpreading of the infection is the caſe, an 
ulceration is too often the conſequence; and if 
not treated with the greateſt circumſpection, gives 
birth to grievous and tedious caſes to get rid of. 
But when an iſhuria, or a ſtoppage of the urine 
follows, the caſe is ſtill worſe, and even at times 
deſperate. When the virus is ſeated in the ſphinc- 
ter of the bladder, as is too frequently the caſe, 
the ſphincter is inflamed ; and by its tumifaction 
is entirely ſnut up: Add to this, the ſharpneſs of 
urine, and the imprudent attempt of applying the 
catheter. Sometimes it will happen, that even 
the kidnies are inflamed, ſo as to prevent the 
ſecretion of the urine: If this is the caſe, and 
particularly from the venereal virus, the patient 


Als in eminent danger. 


On the whole however, a dyſuria attending a 
gonorrhea, is in itſelf not of ſo. evil a nature; 
and when theſe laſt mentioned evils are the reſult 
thereform, it is generally from wrong conduct 
either in the treatment, or neglect of the patient; 
2 this conſiſts, we ſhall examine in another 


. 
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7 the PHIMOSIS, and PARAPHIMOSIS: 


THEN the virus of the infection Deg 
to act inflammatory, a phimoſis, or a 
et makes generally its appearance; 

pi t more eſpecially the firſt time of the infection. 

Sometimes it begins immediately at the com- 
mencement of the cla „ſeldom before it, and 
generally at the time w en the gonorthces begins 
to diſcharge plentifully. 3 

"BN phimoſis i is the attendant of thoſe who have 
their glans covered ; when the præpuce inflames, 

and is puffed u ſo that it not only makes a 
great bulk, but Neun ſcarce able to admit 
the flowing of urine, or the virus from the clap. 

A paraphimoſis, happens to thoſe whoſe præ- 
puce is ſhorter than the penis, or does not cover 
the glans; in which caſe the inflammatory tume- 
faction, makes it ſhrink back behind the glans; 
where it will be contracted, and graſps the penis 
behind the corona; ſo that it not only is unable 
to come forwards, but binds itſelf ſo thight, that 
.an inflammation of the glans makes. the worſe 
. 

Either of theſe two kinds of wf cdx tu- 
mefactions of the præpuce, are ever the atten- 
dants of the inflammation of the penis, either 
venereal or not; and thus far it is barely ſymp- 
tomatical; in which caſe it generally ſubſides 
with the inflammation. But when it is the con- 
ſequence from an actual imbibed poiſon, received 
in impure coition, it does in genictal” not 25 off 
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ſo eaſy; end in that caſe, it is not confined to 
young and unexperienced venereal combatants, 


but ſubject likewiſe to old experienced veterans. 


The tumefaction of the phimoſis, and paraphi- 
moſis, may be of three kinds, inflammatory, 
cedematous, or ſeirrbouu s. 
I!be inflammatory tumefaction is the moſt ge- 
neral, and always of tlie phlegmon ſpecie. It 
muſt be obſerved, that there is no part of the 
human body, which abounds with more lymphatic 
veſſels, than the tegument of the penis, and la- 
bieæ of the pudendum muliebre; for though it is 
a continuation of the membrana adipoſa, yet the 
cellulæ are diſcontinued, and in thoſe parts con- 


verted into lymphatic ducts: And as they abound 


moſt with lymph, the texture becomes more ſoft 
and pliable, and therefore eaſier gives way to the 
phlegoſis. | up 2 


It will not be improper here to obſerve, that 


the lymphatic veſſels have many peculiarities, de- 
ſtinctive from all other conveying channels; 
namely, that they are merely a continuation of 
ſmall pellucid cellulæ, which empty themſelves 
by valves, one into the other, in a manner, ſo as 
to prevent a reflux; but at the ſame time, they 
communicate with themſelves; they have alſo a 
collatoral correſpondence, with the ſmall rami- 
fications of the arteries and veins; as alſo another 
connection to the tendinous and muſcular fibers; 
fo, that they have a hand-in-hand friendly com- 
munication, with every particle of the ſolids and 
fluids, of the parts where they reſide. _ 
Whilſt now the ſeat of the gonorrhœa excites 
an inflammation, the delicate nervous texture of 


the 


RA 
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the Iraptaic cells, become ſtimulated to a con- 
traction; whereby the circulation is hindered : 
At the ſame time, the influx is promoted, and ſwell 
up the cellulæ; which at that juncture, compreſs 
the little tubulæ of arteries and veins, and forces 
their contents into the lymphatic cellulz alſo; 
and thus diſtend them, make them red and 
fiery : Now this is the firſt ſtate. | 
8 If the lymphatic cells muſt burſt,  ſhankers | 
muſt be the reſult ; but if the parts become lame, 
the fibre of the l ymphatic cells loſe: their tone, 
and then the —— becomes œdematous: 
But this is ſeldom or never, at the firſt onſet; but 
generally happens in long ſtanding, ſhankerous 
caſes, worn conſtitutions, and, at the approach 
of the confirmed lues in lax habits; thence it is 
more frequently in — but rarely in men. 


except in the real 
When however, 5 "Re i is become ſpit, 
and at length callous, the celulæ of the lympha- 
tic veſſels contracted, ſo as to prevent the outlet, 
the tumefaction is become ſeirrhous : This is ſel- 
dom or never the caſe by itſelf, much leſs in an in- 
cipient infection; but when the præpuce is all 
within filled with ſhankers, whoſe lips, when they 
become inveterate, are generally callous and ſtub- 
born, which reduces the præpuce to a moſt 1 irre- 
BY lar, and inconvenient bulk. 
If the phimoſis or paraphimoſis Wks been of 
any ſtanding, they are always attended with 
ſhankers. The phimoſis in this caſe is trouble- 
ſome, and frequently productive of great miſ- - 
; chief; in ſo much, that ſometimes the whole 
| ſurface within is not only ulcerated, but has at-- 
| tacked 
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tached again the glans, the corona, and particu- 
Hrly the frænum: And to add to tlie evil, the 


ulcerated parts, namely, the glans, the corona, or 


along the frænum, have ſometimes united with the 
Rs and made a growing together; formed 
ehind their conjunction abceſes ; which have ei- 
ther eat their way through the præpuce, or elſe 
been obliged to be opened, like another apeſ- 
thume. We are generally taught, in books of 
ſurgery, how to open ſuch troubleſome præpuces, 
in order to come to theſe preying evils; but 1 
have not been ſucceſsful enough to find one who 
propoſed a proper method to prevent it; for 


poultices are of little benefit; the venereal virus 


is too ſtubborn to yield to common emolgents 
and cataplaſms; which we ſhall farther examine 
in its proper place. When however, there is an 
actual coheſion of parts, it is but juſt that there 
ſhould be a ſeparation; and this can but be per- 
formed by a manual operation. of 
In regard however to the paraphimoſis, this is 
ſometimes of a more alarming nature, and very 
often puts the patient's life in imminent danger; 
for the præpuce which becomes inflamed, con- 
tracts itſelf behind the glans, hinders the reflux 
of the blood in the vena ipſius penis, whereby 
the glans ſwells up and inflames ; each provoke the 
inflammation of the other, and, if timely aſſiſſ- 


ance is not given, a gangrene, and ſphacelus, will 


ſoon come on; and the member is not only at the 


eve of being loſt, but even not without the ha- 


zard of life itſelf; yet it is not always attended 


with ſuch bad effects, but when the patient is of a 
tenſe, fibered conſtitution, and inclined to acri- 


mony. 
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mony. But in general, a paraphimoſis is very 
troubleſome; as it generally conceals ulcers and 
ſhankers behind the corona, which fret themſelves 
betwixt the glans and the conjunction of the cor- 
row cavernoſa; and leaves ſometimes fiſtulas be- 

ind, which penetrate in the very urethra itſelf. 
When the paraphimoſis is become ſcirrhous, it 


deforms the penis yet more than the phimoſis; 


as it makes a kind of a breaſt-work behind the 
glans, which, from its calloſity and habitual con- 
traction, gives the patient not a little pain, and 
cauſes many inconveniences at the time of erec- 
What a phimoſis or paraphimoſis is in man, is 


the phlegoſis in the labiæ and alæ (mutatis mu- 


tandis) in women; but, in my opinion, not as 


Dr. Aſtruc thinks, the inflammatory conſtriction 
in the clitoris, the carunculæ myrtiformes, or 
particularly in the orifice, of the vagina; for the 
ſtructure of theſe ——— more in compariſon 
to the cavernous ſubſtance of the penis and the 
glans,, and may therefore juſtly come upon a par 
with a chordee, and priapiſm; which we ſhall 
conſider by and by. It is ealy however, to 
conceive, that women cannot ſuffer ſo much from 
this phlegoſes, as men in the phimoſis or paraphi- 
moſis ; not only from the unſimilar ſtructure of 
the pudendal parts to. thoſe of men, but from 
the natural pliable diſpoſition of their fibres : 
Yet ſhankers within the labiæ are as frequently 
the reſult; but far from being of ſo ſtubborn a 
nature as thoſe in men. ft aft} 

There is another kind of phlegoſis under this 
head, viz. that which catamites are ſubject to, about 

0 | the 
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the ſphindier of the anus, from'the unnatural and 
filthy venery of ſodomites; This kind is not 
on! iſitely painful, but frequently produces 
— eo Fore Ban Kind of — and often 
the fiſtula in ano. | 
On the whole, the veticred phimoſis or para · 
phimoſis always commences with an inflamme- 
tion of the phlegmon ſpecie; at leaſl, that is the 
appearance it takes on; whether it is ſymptoma- 
rical, or excited from an actual imbibed poiſon: 
But by far more malignant in its nature, than 
the common kind; as well from the ſtructure of 
the parts, as the virulent cauſe. That there is a 
material difference in this part of the ſkin,” as 
well in the male pudendum as the muliebre, is 
evident; ſince leucophlegmatic habits of either 
ſex are peculiarly ſubject to have the pudendal 
tegument,  cedematuouſly - tumefied, to A great 
de ree, whether venereal or not. 
ben the phlegoſis in either ſex is F tips, it 
exfily diſperſes: But what evils it farther is ca- 
pable to produce, ſhall be conſidered” as ve ad- 
as in _ Tubject. * 
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. of. the SHANKERS. : 
4 Hes ſalute the patient has a right & to ex- 

peck after a phimoſis, or paraphimolis, are 
ſhankers. It is however, not always theſe vifi- 
tors give ſo much friendly warning, as a previous, 
ſenſible inflammation; but ſometimes pop out in 
fach a fly" manner, as if they were Habe by 


00 moſt experienced hypocriſy and deceit ; yet 
| foon 
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ſoon convince the patient, that they have malice 
as well as Nynels. © i 2 217 COAT 5 
When the virus begins to operate inflamma- 
tory, the whole mechaniſm of the padendum, 
whether male or female, is contaminated, be it 
ſymptomatical or primitive; (for in fact the dif- 

rence is only, whether the houſe is ſet on fire 
more than in one place; in either caſe, the con- 
flagration may increafe with equal rapidity). The 
_ Iymphatic veſſels, as I obſerved before, become 
not only conſtricted and expanded in ſome places, 

but in others, the fibres of their celulæ being 
ſtimulated to a different motion to what they were 
in their ſound ſtate, corrupt their containing 
lymph into acrimony; which again act upon 
themſelves, till they burſt; and thus commences 


J 
At firſt the various celulæ, which have the leaſt 
refiſtance, ſwell up beyond the ſurface, and become 
little bladders ; i . rather 
ſerum, 1s clear, they are called chryſtalines; other- 
wiſe they paſs under the general name of hydatides. 
Theſe chryſtalines, or hydatides, make their ap- 

earance within the inflamed præpuce; ſometimes 
again, very neatly ſcattered all over the glans; 
but chiefly they come behind the corona, and 
near, and about the frænum: Their firſt approach 
is with great itching ; which however is ſaon con- 
verred into ſmarting. —on = 

Shankers differ in the malignity of their na- 
ture, not only according to the recentneſs of 
their contraction, but like wiſe according to the 
the parts they are ſeated in. The tegument of 
the pudenda of either ſex, is peculiarly ſubject 
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to ſhankers; in men, it extends from the præ. 
puce all down the ſerotum perinæum, and round 
the. anus; in women, from che mons veneris, 
down along the labiæ, perinæum, including the 
ſphincter of the anus; 8 than this 
kind of tegument, the ſhankers do not extend; 
articularly in regard to the firſt infection: The 
1 — which appear in theſe parts, are never 
of ſo malignant a nature, as thoſe which attack 
the more nervous; as the glans, frænum, and 
the cavernous ſubſtance of the penis in men, and 
the clitoris, proſtata, and carunculæ myrtiformes 
in women; becauſe theſe parts are more tenſe and 
nervous, conſequently more ſubject to inflamma- 
tion, conſtriction, pain, and of courſe more acri- 
monious; whilſt the former parts arè more re- 
laxed, leſs nervous, and therefore, the ſhankers 
neither ſo inflammatory, painful, eee, | 
In young perſons, e female, and eſpe- 
cially, for the firſt time, ſhankers are attended 
with the moſt inflammation; add to this, when 
the habit of body is otherwiſe tenſe fibered, and 
inclined to acrimony; in which caſe they always 
encreaſe with more rapidity, than in laxer, cooler, 


and milder conſtitutions. N 
Sometimes the patient will have but one or 
two; which, if neglected, may give trouble 
enough: But others again, will have theſe chryſ- 
taline pimples variouſly ſcattered about the glans, 
and within the præpuce; which, when they 
break, become confluent, and ſoon reduces the 
whole glans like of a honeycomb. If this is the 
caſe, together with a phimoſis, the præpuce and 
glans will ſoon be in a perfect ulceration; _ 
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if a paraphimoſis attends it, a gangrane, or ſphace- 
lus is not far off, and ought to be guarded againſt. 
At the beſt, however, when the glans is much 
affected with ſhankers, it ſeldom ends without 
loſs of ſubſtance, en about the corona, 
or froenum. | 

When the glans is ſhankered, it yields fre- 
quently a great © diſcharge ; particularly when the 
ſhankers are numerous and ſmall; and this is 
perhaps what Dr. Aſtruc meant by the ſpurious 
gonorrhœa; for it could certainly be no other: 
And in fact, the gonorrœal drain, is no other 
than the diſcharge from a ſhanker within the 
urethra. | | 

Whilſt the firſt fury of the ſhanker laſts, the 
; ſtamina of the ſubſtance, where the ulcer is, be- 
comes rapidly deſtroyed; and the ſhanker will 
_ ſometimes penetrate: very deep, even ſo as to cor- 
rode arteries and veins, and occaſion dreadful 
hemorrhages; gradually however, the lips of the 
ulcer become hard and callous; and from the 
bottom of the ſhanker ſprout out a baſtard car- 
nation, which not only fills up the cavity, but 
ſometimes project beyond it: This is called in 
common proud fleſh, and by ſurgeons funguoſities. 
When however the ulcer is come to this ſtate, it 
is properly no more a ſhanker; as it then, ſome- 
times take on one appearance, and ſometimes 
another; from whence thoſe excreſcences have 
acquired different names; which we ſhall exa- 
mine in another place. 

Shankers are not the leſs grievous in the cli- 
tores, alæ, carunculæ myrtiformes, and within 
the vagina, than in the penis; and very fre- 

quently 
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quently frets great part of the ſubſtance away, 
before they become ſo far reconciled, as to ſprout 
out this funguos excreſcence. For whatever be the 
eſtabliſhed outcry, againſt that funguoſity, it is 
far from being ſo pernicious, as is thought in 
general; and I am well perſuaded, that the many 
bitter applications in practice againſt this ſalu- 
tary effort of nature, have been the ruin of many 
patients. | Vd 
There is not one effect of the venereal virus, 
ſo ſingularly peculiar to itſelf, as ſhankers; 
whilft they are in this phagedcenick ſtate, they are 
neareſt to a cancer than any other kind; and 
they defy almoſt every other kind of application, 
than mercurials; and even this muſt be uſed 
with great judgment. They are likewiſe ulcers, 
peculiar to glandulous ſubſtances ; and as there 
rs a great ſimilarity in the ſtructure of the ſub- 
ſtance in the faucis, in general, with the pudendal 
art, ſhankerous ulcers will frequently, in ve- 
nereal habits, make their appearance in the 
throat, mouth, tongue, and other neighbouring 
parts; where it will, if not prevented, do much 

miſchief ; as we ſhall ſee hereafter. OY 
When ſhankers have attacked the præpuce or 
the tegument of the penis, they frequently ſpread 
this malignity further on; ſometimes in the 
perinæum, the ſcrotum, and all about the anus; 
in thoſe parts they don't however remain long in 
the phagedænic ftate, but generate into other ex- 
creſcences; as chriſtæ, moræ, fici, &c. to which 
particularly pathics are ſubject; where the 
ſhankers, and afterwards thoſe excreſcences, or 
perhaps both together, will make their appear- 
e | --  Ance 
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ance firſt about the anus, and gradually riſe up- 
wards; cauſe buboes; and ſometimes even a 
hernia humoralis, &c. . | 1 
It is ſcarce neceſſary to mention, that ſhankers 
are infectious; ſince in them the virus diſcovers 
the livelieſt acrimony : Yet it is with them, as 
with the gonorrhœa; the aptitude to receive the 
infection, and the acridneſs of the virus, greatly 
alter that effect. 70 | 


There is much left unſaid about ſhankers ; but 


the limitation of this treatiſe, will not admit of a 
deeper enquiry thereof in this place. We ſhall 
however' take a ſecond examination of them, 
when we come to the curative part; where I 
| hope allo to demonſtrate ſatisfactorily, that the 
erroneous practice of cauſtics, ought to be ba- 
niſhed from ſurgery ; and that they are equally 
pernicious with actual tauteries. N 


Of the CHORDEE and PRIAPISM. _ 
INI E organs of generation, have the greateſt 
ſhare of nerves of any carnal part of our 

body ; no wonder therefore they ſhould: be the 


moſt ſenſitive. The urethra particularly, is in 


fact nothing but an interwoven texture of nerves, 
tendons, and interſperſed with the glandulous 
ſubſtance of the lacuna, The function of the 


lacuna is to nouriſh and protect thoſe delicate 


nervous ſtamina from injuries; when therefore, 
thoſe fibres, not only become deſtitute of that 
nouriſhment, but what is ſtill worſe, the very 
means which is deſigned for their ſupport, be- 
| N 2 comes 
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comes their deſtroyer, it cannot fail of giving 
them great irritation, inflammation and pain. 
But beſides this, when there is a diſunion of 
parts, loſs of ſubſtance, and inflammation, there 
muſt alſo be a contraction, ſince the ſurrounding 
veſſels muſt be ſwelled up, and conſequently 
become ſhorter than uſual; this is the caſe with 
the chordee. | 4 
When the penis is erect, the fibres from the 
frænum to the veſiculæ ſcminalis, are ſtretched 
to their greateſt length; for by this expanſion 
the titulation of the glans in coitu, is conveyed 
with more force to the ſeminal organs, to do their 
function, at the criſis of ejaculation. This 
conſtriction of the frænum is very remarkable; 
in the ſound ſtate, it gives great pleaſure; but in 
a recent gonorrhœa, where there is a chordee, 


this critical juncture of ejaculation is remarkably = 


painful. 5 

The greater the inflammation 1s in the urethra, 
the more it muſt be contracted, and conſequently 
the more painful ; and what adds not a little to 
the torment, is a priapiſm, or an. involuntary 
erection, which provoke each others conſtriction; 
nay, ſometimes the torture is ſo intolerable, that 
the patient ſtrives to force the penis downwards, 
as much as he can; from which he ſeems to gain 
ſome little eaſe. i 1 
A chordee generally, as I have already men- 
tioned, is on the under ſurface of the urethra, 
which beſides ſwelling up the tubulæ, or the 
fibres of the tendinous tegument, is apt, and very 
frequently penetrates into the corpus cavernoſus 
urethra; and leaves calluoſiites, which, if they 
. 5 remain 
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remain any time, are not eaſily got rid of. But 
beſides, it will ſometimes happen, that the ſeat 
of the gonorrhœa will be ſideways; when then 
the contraction will incline proportionably that 
way the viris is; and the penis will be bent to 
the right or left; nay ſometimes, upwards. It 
is however not always from the ſeat of the go- 
norrhoea, that occaſions this diſtortion ; the in- 
flammation will ſometimes ſpread, and the virus 
will attack the celulæ of the cavernous bodies of 
the penis, contract them, and leave for ſome 
time callous and ſtringy chords, or phymatæ. 

In the general courſe, the chordee remains ſel- 

dom beyond the inflammatory ſymptoms; for 
when the turgidneſs of the parts have ſubſided, 
the expanſion will become as eaſy as before; 
except where there is an actual loſs of ſubſtance, 
bur even then, the parts will gradually extend; 
by which the deficiency will be again repleniſhed. 
Bur it 1s eaſy to imagine, that from the fatigue 
of the fibers, which they ſuffer in the inflamed 
conſtriction, and painful expanſion, the parts 
will be liable to contract a lameneſs ; and hence 
an obſtinate virulent gleet, together with a ſe- 
minal gleet, is too often the followers; and as 
the tone will be greatly impaired, the penis will, 
in the ſtate of flacidity, be larger than ordinary; 
but far from recovering its wonted vigour in the 
erection. 

What makes the chordee ſo very painful, is, 
the turgid erection, which, though very un- 
welcome, always is more or leſs accompanied 
with the chordee, and even in proportion as the 
chordee is acute; and this is the priapiſm: 


* | Though 
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though I muſt own, that this inflammatory erec- 
tion is of a different nature to that which in all 
probability was meant by the perpetual erected 
penis of the. fabulous deity Priapus, worſhipped 
by the Lampſaciens, from whence it derives its 
name: But this is immaterial: In phyſic we 
mean by a priapiſm an involuntary and painful 
erection, the nature of which we will here exa- 
mine. Bs yo” | 
I am afraid, that notwithſtanding the many 
phyſiological deſcriptions given us, concerning 
the erection of the penis, that we are yer unac- 
e with the moſt material circumſtances 
thereof; tis true, that an injection of a dead 
penis into the vina ipſius will diſtend it like a 
natural erection: But this is not enough; the 
continuation is the myſtery. The preſſure of the 
vena ipſius againſt the os pubis, is idle; for nei- 
ther preſſing it to, nor keeping it off, makes any 
odds; beſides, about that part there is the leaſt 
pain felt in the priapiſm. It is however moſt 
likely that the whole penis contributes towards. 
it; for in the priapiſm, the penis ſeems compreſ- 
ſed as if it was preſt between two hands; which, 
preſſure extends from the ſphincter of the urinary 
bladder, to the very opening of the urethra. That 
the muſculi penis are parties concerned in the 
erection is evident; but I cannot conceive, and 
therefore not believe, that they do all ; nay, they. 
even perhaps contribute the leaſt ſhare towards 
the real erection; I am rather inclined to think, 
that the elevators act chiefly as ſuſpenſories; the 
accelerator, like a ligament; and that the act of 
erection is principally by the peculiar ſtructure _ | 
„„ | | the 
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the ſo very nervous and tendinous ſubſtance of 
the various corpora cavernoſa of the penis, and 
the ſtructure of the vena ipſius itſelf; by which 
the blood is forced into the cells and confined 
there. Tis true that the conſtriction and tur- 
— particularly in the inflamed priapiſm, is 

It very ſpaſmodical in the perinæum, and that 
the accelerator ſeems very Rege contracted; 
but quere, whether this conſtriction may not at 
ſecondary from the ſtimulus of the inflamed penis. 
I have hinted ſomething of this before, but the 
limits of the work will not let me ſearch ſo deep 
into this examination, as my inclination would 
lead me. 

Certain however it is, that the e is pro- 
duced more from the nervous ſubſtance of the 
urethra, or other parts of the penis, but in par- 
ticular near, or rather in the viſicular ſeminalis, 
than from the irritation of the muſcles them- 
ſelves ; eſpecially in the virulent inflammatory 
| panning, where, in my opinion, the muſcles 

ave but little ſhare. 

Amongſt the various aphrodiſiacks, cantharides 
ſeems the, moſt powerful; and there have been. 
inſtances where this pernicious ſtimulus has 
cauſed ſuch an inflammatory venereal furor, that 
the patient has expired in the very act of 
coition. 

A priapiſm is of an alarming nature, if it con- 
tinues without intermiſſion for ſome time; for 
ſince the circulation of the blood is in ſome mea- 
ſure hindered, it is ſubject to degenerate into a 
2 grene; when univerſal convulſions, a ſphace- 

og and death itſelf is not far off; beſides, when 

N 4 a 
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a patient has once had a violent priapiſm, he 
generally feels the effects of it a long time after, 
with a lameneſs, and an incapacity to perform 

venereal functions. . 

A priapiſm is generally ſaid to be without ve- 
nereal inclinations; but this however is only 
partly juſt; for at the beginning, or by intervals 
of the moſt inflamed priapiſm, there is actually, 
at times, an emiſſion of ſemen; but immediately 
after this emiſſion, if the turgidneſs continues, the 
patient is tortured with a pungent pain; parti- 
cularly if connected with a chordee, yet more ſo, 
if a paraphimoſis is the caſe. For the moment 
of a natural emiſſion is the criſis of pleaſure in coi- 
tion; and the friction which is continued after 
that, is painful: And ſo it is with the priapiſm, 
only in a ſeverer and ſtronger degree: There are 
moments of pleaſure; but unfortunately they 
are far over balanced with pain. 


OT — — 3k # 
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Thoſe who are whipt, always have a ſtrong 
priapiſm, and which is even attended with emiſ- 
ſions of the ſemen; every laſh the criminal re- 
ceives, after the juncture of emiſſion, becomes 
more torturing than all that he received be- 
fore: Hence enſues their fainting; and if ſuch 
emiſſions are tormentingly repeated, we ſee the 
poor ſufferer ſometimes die under the puniſh- 
ment. I think ſuch a correction would prove an 
excellent remedy for thoſe wanton fools who 

laciviouſly exerciſe whipping ; namely, to give 
them as many ſwitches after the emiſſion as they 
endured before it, which would at once ſatiate 
them of this diabolical ſtimulation. 

But in regard to the inflammation, (to which 
a priapiſm is ſubject, whether it is occaſioned 2 
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the venereal virus, aphrodiſiacks, or external 
ſtimulants) when the parts are violently con- 
tracted, the viſiculæ ſeminalis, as well as the 
ſphincter urinaria, are ſpaſmodically ſnut up; ſo 
that neither the blood can circulate, nor the ſe- 
men or urine be diſcharged; and the caſe of the 
patient is in that juncture deplorable: The mem- 
ber is ſwelled to a great bulk, inflamed like fire 
itſelf; and ſo exquiſitely ſenſible and painful, 
that the leaſt touch is dreaded like death itſelf; 
this is the commencement of a gangrene; and if 
a ſphacelus approaches, the dilemma of the pa- 
tient is deſperate; for even at the amputation of 
the member, the laſt ſnift, death ſtares him full 
in the face. 

What the chordee is in men, a peculiar con- 
ſtriction towards one ſide or the other in the va- 
gina, from the inflammable attack of the virus, 
is of the ſame nature in women; and from which, 
at times, they experience not a little pain. In 
regard, however, to the priapiſm, this may juſtly 
be compared to the furor uterinus; and that this 
malady, in ſome degree, is often the effect of a 
venereal virus, judicious obſervers of diſeaſes 
will not contradict. . ko 

In the firſt inflammatory ſtate of the gonorrhea, 
there is generally an external phlegoſis of the pu- 
dendum, attended with a very great itching and 
inclination for venery ; but whence the vagina is 
inflamed, together with a very great conſtriction at 
the entrance, coition mult of courſe become pain- 
ful; but after once admitted, the difference is 
only, that the pain overbalances the pleaſure; 
which both are in a great degree. | 
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It is too much experienced, that venereal ſti- 
mulants act as powerfully on the female ſex as on 
men, and are equally as much perniciouſly made 
uſe 'of; I forbear however particulars ; eſpecially 
as it is immaterial to the ſubject. 

On the whole, the chordee, priapiſm con- 
ſtriction of the vagina, contraction of the en- 
trance, and the caruncula myrtiformes, are in- 
flammatory ſymptoms of the virulent recent go- 
norrhœa; which ſeldom are obſtinate to remove, 
if properly managed: But, it is not ſimple poul- 
tices will do it; the virus muſt be corrected, be- 
fore theſe dangerous ſymptoms will yield; how this 
may be effected with eaſe and ſafety, we will 
conſider elſewhere. We will therefore leave 
this evil, and conſider another, of a differenl na- 
ture, but at leaſt of equally as great conſequence. 


Of! 2401876 


DUBO is the Latin for an owl; but this 


is not the etymology here, the word is of 
Greek extraction, and ſignifies an inguinal tu- 
mor. Hence thoſe authors err, who very learn- 


edly enumerate buboes, not only in the arm-pits, 
but in the ſalivary glands*, &c, 


* Aftruc. de Morbis Veneris, lib. iii. cap. 5. An bubones 


ulli wvenerei alibi ſubnaſcantur quam in ingiuinibus ? Conſtat 


enim experientid et in axillis & in jugulo, & in latera maxillir 
inferioris venereos bubones aliguandò enaſci, wel ſaltem tumoret 
buboniformes, bubonibus inguinalibus ſimillimos, qui eodem modo 
invadant, morem eundem teneant, iiſdemgue cureutur remediis. 


We 
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We may however count up four kinds of 
buboes, namely, venereal, peſtilential, ſcorbutic, 
and ſcrofulous: Our enquiry however is con- 
cerning the venereal; and by mak ing a proper 
æthiological examination of this, we ſhall ſcarce 
be ſubject to miſtake this kind for any of the for- 
mer; as it has ſomething very characteriſtic in its 

nature. | . 
Venereal buboes may be diſtinguiſhed into two 
kinds; namely, the recent, or that from the firſt 
infection; or the latent, or that from the ſecond 
infection, which are always the pathognomonic 
ſigns of the confirmed lues. To the firſt kind 
we will underſtand thoſe buboes which approach 
whilſt the ſeat of the diſeaſe is merely local; but 
the latter we ſhall examine in another place, as 
they are remarkably different to theſe. Men and 
women are equally ſubject to buboes, and whe- 
ther they are recent, or latent, the ſymptoms 
and progreſs are equally the ſame in both ſexes: 
But yet it is rational to ſuppoſe, that the difference 
of the natural tone of the texture of the patient, 
together with the habit of body, muſt make a 

material difference of the nature of them. 
The recent bubo may be contracted either from 
the immediate infection of impure coition, with- 
out any previous local eruption ;/ or clſe from 
the repelling of the virus from any other part. 
The firſt kind of contraction however is but ſel- 
dom, on two accounts; firſt, whilſt the virus 
inſinuates itſelf excluſive of the penis, or the va- 
gina, it is ſubject to be taken up in the blood, 
and circulated before it utters itſelf there or any 
other parts; and ſecondly, it rarely * — 
. a , Ole 
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thoſe who copulate the natural way; but gene- 
rally to thoſe who uſe the abominable and ſtupid 
practice of machinery: to ſodomites and pa- 
thies; which miſcreants we muſt hope will ever 
make the leaſt number of mankind. The latter 
however is more common; namely, that from 
the infected virus being propelled, either from 
the plegoſis or ſhankers in the præpuce of the 
penis, the labiz, &c. of the pudenda in women, 
or elſe from a virulent gonorrhœa; (which is 
more general) and carried along the lymphatic 
veſſels to the inguinal glands, | | 

Whether, however, the virus is thus tranſported 
by the ſolids or fluids, we have conſidered be- 
fore; and that they both have equally ſhares in it, 
will appear more and more conſpicuous. 

A venereal bubo has, in general, many pecu- 
lar ſymptoms different from other buboes ; yet 
ſometimes they will draw nearer in reſemblance 
impure coition, however, and other preceding 
ſymptoms, will ſoon remove all doubts. 

A recent bubo, whether it is the effect of the 
firſt infection, without any previous ſymptoms, 
or from a repelled virus in an obſtructed gonorr- 
hœa, makes its approach in the tollowing man- 
ner: The patient feels in one or both groins a 
ſtiffneſs, attended with a dull pain; in the groin, 
right or left, (or perhaps both) is perceivable to 
the touch a little hard ſwelling, at firſt perhaps 
the bigneſs of a pea, but gradually comes 
larger; externally there is no inflammation or 
remarkable ſoreneſs; but immediately after hand- 
ling, the part becomes more painful, and in- 
creaſes in ſtiffneſs. Gradually the kernel tumor 
Increaſes. 
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increaſes to the bigneſs of a hazel nut, when the 
pain becomes more ſenſible, and by turns begins 
to throb; the body becomes affected with in- 
fammatory ſymptoms, a univerſal laſſitude, pain 
in the limbs, head-ach, thirſt, &c. 

At this juncture. the patient begins. firſt to 
complain ; if proper remedies are applied, the 
bubo eaſily. diſperies ; but miſtaken notions have 
made it a too univerſal maxim, that a bubo 
ſhould not only be brought to ſuppuration, -but 
opened, and be kept open, in order to expel the 
virus. If this is the intention, the patient is 
adviſcd to live high, have great exerciſe, and 
every thing which will promote the inflammation, 
and ſuppuration ; ſuch method is exactly as ra- 
tional, as throwing oil into the fire in order to 
extinguiſh it. | | 

Whether however intentionally, or from the 
natural conſtitution of habit of the patient, the 
bubo inclines to ſuppuration, the tumor increaſes 
with the pain and ſymptoms; till ſometimes it 
acquires the bigneſs of a pigeon's, or even a 
hen's egg; becomes inflamed,” of a rediſh and 
blueiſh caſt; when the matter begins to form, 
_ and is actually felt to fluctuate. 

At this ſtate, the bubo is arrived to its matu- 
rity, the inflammatory ſymptoms abate, and the 
tenderneſs in ſome meaſure ſubſide; the hard- 
neſs of the bubo is changed towards a ſoftneſs; 
particularly where it, protuberates; where it is 
frequently the leaſt painful, and ſometimes of a 

diffrent hue from the reſt ; blueiſh, rediſh, or 
ſometimes e to the yellow. 


The 
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The bubo is now fit to be opened; if this is 
done judicioufly, and afterwards treated properly; 
the affair is ſoon ſettled; but what could induce 
ſurgeons to effect this with cauſticæs, I cannot 
conceive; unleſs either to puniſſi the poor pa- 


tient; or more probably with a view of gain.. 


don't mean here all ſurgeons or apothecaries who 
have and ſtill practiſe this; for there are weak 
men in that profeſſion as well as any other; 
who may eaſily be perſuaded into any method by 
the more cunning, without any other reaſon than 
authority and cuſtom; eſpecially if the intereſt 
of their purſe is confulted, previous to the wel- 
fare of the patient. I am not ignorant of the 
many ridiculous pretended plauſibilities ſaid in 
favour of cauſticks; truth, reaſon, and experi- 
ence confirm to me, that the firſt advocate of 
this abominable practice, muſt either have been a 
knave or a fool; but neither a philoſopher or a 
furgeon, or perhaps an honeſt man. The me- 
tliod may perchance have ſucceeded, but what 
miſchief cauſtics in opening buboes have done, 

in general, I apprehend more are conſcious of, 

than have candour enough to own, Harſh as 

this may ſeem, yet I will venture to affirm, that 
more patients have been poxed by wrong treat- 
ment, than the venereal virus itſelf. | ; 

A bubo, in the firſt ſtape, is eaſily diſperſed, 
root and branch: And after my eyes were opened, 
to the impropriety of the uſual method, I have 
with Tucceſs diſperſed them, even when there has 
been an actual fluctuation” of pus. I remember 
the time, that I would highly have condemned 
this ; and therefore I expect it now from * 
ut 
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but at the ſame time I don't expect it from an 
experienced and unprejudiced ſurgeon; particu- 
larly if he has always waited with prudence for 
maturity of the bubo before he has atempted 
opening it, when I am-perſuaded he muſt have 
ſometimes met with caſes, where the bubo has 
diſperſed even without his intention. | | 

| When however there is an actual collection of 
matter, and the bubo is perfectly ripe, it is but 
juſt to open for the diſcharge of the pus; for if 
the ſurgeon does not perform this, nature will da- 
it for him: But then, (to do the patient juſtice) 
I have no notion of making the evil worſe, by 
ſtuffing up the ſore, or making an obſtinate, 
_ callous, and phagadcenic ulcer, where nature 
meant the parts peaceably to unite and to heal up 

ain. 1 
"Op patient muſt be in a very ill habit of body, 
if a recent bubo becomes obſtinate to proper 
applications; I don't know in fact any one 
branch of the venereal diſeaſe more tractable: 
But, as all glandulous parts are not to be trifled 
with, ſo in this caſe, injudicious treatment is of 
the greateſt conſequence; it is not only a fiſtu- 
lous, ſchirrhous, and cancerous bubo; but a 
univerſal and confirmed lues, which is too often 
the reſult. The venereal virus, like fire, is not 
ſafe whilſt there is the leaſt ſpark remaining; to 
aggravate it therefore, is only adding fuel. At 
the appearance of a bubo, the patient is on the 
brink of the ſecond infection; and nine out of 
ten, who have fallen a ſacrifice to the lues, have 
been plunged into this malady from unſkilful 
management of the bubo, be the fault their own 
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or their doctor's. If a bubo is diſperſed im- 
prudently, without deſtroying the virus, tis 
plain the virus muſt be drove into the blood, or 
ropelled to ſome other part; if it is aggravated, 
it is as obvious, that the quantity of the virus 
muſt be increaſed, and conſequently ſpread 
either way therefore the conſequences are conſpi- 
cuous. 5 
But let us enquire into the nature of this ve- 
nereal recent bubo: The ſeat of the bubo is in 
the conglobate lymphatic inguinal glands; the 
queſtion is, how and by what means it comes 
there? If the bubo par its appearance with- 
out any previous ſymptoms of the gonorrhea, 
' &c. on impure coition, then we may with pro- 
priety account for its progreſs, in a manner, the 
the ſame, as the progreſs of the gonorrhcea, 
or the external phlegoſis, ſhankers, & c. by the 
abſorption, at the univerſal contraction at the 
criſis in coitu, immediately after ejaculation. 
But to this it may be objected; if ſo, why is not 
this always the caſe ? and why may not a bubo 
follow along with the other uſual ſymptoms ? 
We muſt obſerve, that in the animal ceconomy, 
vhere there is the greateſt irritation, there is always 
the greateſt afflux of humours ; now when the 
penis and the vagina are moſt expoſed, the virus 
will, in thoſe parts, as being tendereſt, eaſieſt ' 
make its attack, and utter itſelf ; and whence 
the other imbibed particles of the virus will the 
readier accumulate to ſuch parts, as are moſt ir- 
ritated : But on the contrary again, when the 
penis and the 99 5 are ſheathed from the in- 
fection, the reſt of the pudendal parts, * 
arly 
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larly the groins, are ſtill expoſed to the miaſmatic 

effluvia, ſubject to be imbibed by the inguinal 
glands; or otherwiſe brought into the blood, and 
circulated, till it catches either thoſe, or other 

parts equally ſubject to be affected. As the in- 
guinal glands are the neareſt, they are moſt 
able; 2 the axillary glands, the tonſils, and 
even the ſalivary glands, will frequently firſt 
give the alarm; in which circumſtances there is 
but little time to look about; the confirmed pox 
comes approaching with long ſtrides, and threatens 
miſery and deſtruction. 
But when the bubo is the reſult from a ſup- 
reſſed gonorrhcea, a repelled virus from ſhan- 
ers, or from a hernia humoralis, the cauſe muſt 
otherwiſe be accounted for. When a patient, 
labours under a virulent gonorrhea, and has 
the diſcharge any ways obſtructed, the virus 
muſt be propelled either to. the groin, or ſome- 
| whereelſe. This is effected, either by getting cold; 
whereby the circulation is hindered by ſudden 
chills and heats, and other indiſpoſitions; or elſe 
by emotions of the mind; anger, fear, ſur- 
prize, &c. by which, from the ſudden univerſal 
conſtrictions, the virus 1s liable to be propelled. 
But not leſs frequent, than thoſe cauſes men- 
_ tioned, arey injudicious treatment; bleeding, 
purging, aſtringent injections, &c. without cor- 
recting the virus; in which caſes it is fortunate 
=> — patient, if the repelled virus occaſions the 

ubo. | 

But why the propelled virus on theſe diſturb- 

- ances ſhould take its flight ſo frequently to the 
inguinal glands, is not = ealily demonſtrated, as 
| ſo 
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ſo many very learned authors have endeavoured 
to prove; it this flight was not confirmed by re- 
. experience, the ſophiſtical imagination of 
ele great men would ſcarce have ventured their 
tation on ſuch arguments. Tis true, they 
Gave followed the many turnings, and windings 
of the virus, cloſc at the heels of it, as if it 
actually moved by their direction; but not- 
wirhſtanding the ſmoothneſs and plauſibiliry of 
: che deſcription, with humble ſubmiſſion, it 
to me equally as abſurd, as their cures are 
tedious and dangerous. I don't mean to give 
perſonal offence ; and therefore ſhall avoid par- 
.ticulars: I am cotrdiecd; however, that nine out 
of ten, who have wrote on the ſubject, . have 
wrote more from theory and ſpeculation, than 
from experience and practice. 
That the venereal virus is tranſported from 
N the ſuppreſſed gonorrhœa to the inguinal glands 
by the lymphatic veſſels, ſeems to all appearance 
moſt rational; for it is conſpicuouſly evident, 
that by thoſe veſſels there is an immediate com- 
munication between thoſe parts; yet we muſt not 
obſtinately perſiſt, that the fluids are the convey- 
ers of the virus only; for query, whether the 
veſſels ſupply the glands, or the glands the veſ. 
ſels ? Whichever way we ſhould be inclined to de- 
termine, : obſtacles would ariſe. Let it ſuffice 
that the ſolids, as well as the fluids, are liable to 
- £Onvey it thither in what manner ſuch convey- 
ance may be effected, we have ſomewhat conſidered 
before, and therefore will here reſt contented , 
for we muſt not pretend to more, thian what 
ſeems comprehenſible; and the — we * 
X | . | te 
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late on the yarious acts of ſecretion, the more. we 
find, and if we are candid, muſt own ourſelves 
incapable to account far the various functions of 
the different glands. Sometimes they will be ſti- 
mulated to a copious ſecretion; ſometimes ſeem- 
ingly from the ſame cauſe, ſtimulated to be ob- 
ſtr ucted, &c. g 


The inguinal glands ſpread their branches or 
lymphatic veſſels all about the F parts, as 
the axillary glands (which are of the ſame kind) 
ſpread their branches all over the mammillary ſub- 
ſtance: each are ſubject to be tumified, when 
their branches are injured: Thus, in inflamed 
breaſts, the axillary glands partake of the ſpaſ- 
modic contraction, become tumefied and knot- 
ty z frequently they inflame, ſuppurate, become 

ſcirrhous, and even cancerous. _ ELLE 
In regard to the enquiry, whence ſometimes 
the left, ſometimes the right, at other times 
both groins become affected, from the ve- 
nereal virus, is eaſily accounted for; but ſo far 

only, as is uſeful to the cure: Namely, accordi 
as the veſſels are diſpoſed to yield to the effect 
of the virus; and this, after all that may and 
has been ſaid by many authors, is merely the 
work of chance. 3 | 
A bubo generally comes on gradually, without 
any acute pain, and external inflammation; the 
reaſon of this is, becauſe the virus has attacked 
the very glands themſelves, without any of the 
external parts; and though they are nervous, 
yet the fibres are not tendinous, and therefore 
yield eafier to the expanſion they ſuffer; but as 
the bubo advances, W een ſpreads, and 
| ” | con- 


_ 
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conſequently increaſes in irritation and pain, till 
at length the very tegument is eat through. 
It is certain however that the progreſs of a 
bubo differs greatly, in different fubjects; with 
ſome they will be tedious, Now and with little 
pain; with others, more rapid and attended with 
much inflammation; with ſome, ſoft, ſluggiſh, 
and ſomewhat œdematuous; with others again, 
on the contrary, hard and ſcirrhous. The truth 
of the matter is, the different appearances at firſt, 
are according to the various conſtitutions of the 
patients. | Ee 
In women and laxfibered conſtitutions, a bubo 
comes on generally pretty faſt; at firſt with lit- 
tle pain, but ſoon becomes large, full of matter, 
and troubleſome; and whether it breaks of itſelf, 
or is properly opened, it ſoon heals up again; 
but if quack'd with, is ſubje& to become de- 
matous, obſtinate, ſluggiſn, and liable to ruin 
the whole body. | | 
In robuſt men, and rigid fibred conſtitutions, 
the bubo advances flower, is more indurate, 
attended with more pain, and very difficult to 
bring to ſuppuration. They are the greateſt ſuf- 
ferers by injudicious tieatment; particularly 
when they are tormented with ſuppuratives, 
cauſtics, &c. Indurated, ſcirrhous buboes, or 
callous, fiſtulous, phagedznic and cancerous 
ulcers, are too often the conſequences in ſuch re- 
cent caſes, excluſive of the confirmed lues ; but 
to all which, however we muſt add the different 
habits of body. _ | 
The time fir the coming, progrels, diſperſing, 
or ſuppuration of the bubo, is quite — 
g S. 
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ble. A bubo will ſometimes make its appear- 
ance in a day or two after impure coition ;z but at 
other times even months afterwards: Sometimes 
even at the approach of a clap; at other times at 
the decline; and even there have been inſtances, 
when the patient has ſuppoſed himſeif cured. 
Sometimes a bubo will come and be ripened to 
ſuppuration in 4, 6 or 8 days; at other times 
it has laſted as many weeks, and even months: 
This however is by the help of wrong treatment. 
On the whole the time for a bubo, depends on 
the conſtitution, habit, and regimen of the pa- 
tient; but chiefly, the manner of treatment, 

There remains now to characteriſe the venereal 
bubo, ſo that it may not be miſtaken for other 
ailments not venereal ; and (vice verſa). 

In the firſt place, the venereal bubo be- 
gins by a ſmall kernel tumor in the inguinal 
glands; generally attended with a ſtiffneſs and a 
dull pain; which gradually increaſes with the 
bulk of the bubo; forms itſelf in an oblon 

roundiſh lump, the figure and bulk of a l 
pigeon's or hen's egg; and gradually becomes 
ſoft, together with an external irregular ſurface 
and inflammation ; when it either diſappears gra- 
dually, or diſcovers an actual fluftuation'of mat- 
ter, or elſe become hard and ſcirrhous. 

A peſtilential bubo, we are thank Provipence - 
in our days not acquainted with from experience 
as it ſtands recorded to us, it differs widely from 
the venereal. It riſes with a furious, virulent, 

angrenous, and exquiſitely painful inflammation, - 
if it does not immediately ripen in a ſalutary, 
though precarious, and phagedænic ſuppuration, 
O 3 a peſ- 
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a peſtilential ſphacelus ſoon hurries the patient 
into the arms of death.” 

In regard however to the ſerophulous; or ſtru- 
mbus bubo, tliis indeed bears ſome reſemblance + 
to the venereal ; more particularly the latent or 
pocky; for whilſt there is an actual virus wan - 

dering in the body, it is as liable to be propelled 
to the groins, as any other glandulous part. Such 
baboes I ſay bear a near reſemblance to the 
© venereal; and though the virus of the ſtrumous 
may not be venereal, it is frequently as pernicious: / 
For my own part, I have made no manner of f 
difference in the cure; and have ſometimes ſue- 
cœeded beyond my expectation. In fact, the 
manner in which ſuch buboes are contracted 
makes the only material difference. Under that 
claſs of buboes (though it ſcarce deſerves the 
name) are the boils to > which boys and girls of 
groſs habits of body at the approach of puberty 
are ſubje& ; which though very painful, inflam- 
matory, and quick in their progreſs; (conſequent- 
ly eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the venereal,) are in 
general of wy Seer moment, and eaſily cor- 
rected. 

As to the ſeaebitic bubo, dis has ſoarts by 

itſelf any reſemblance to the 'venereal for when 
| ſcorbytic tumors appear, the patient is generally 
reduced very low; and the body is generally 
ſcattered with livid pimples and blotches: Such 
buboes come ſlowly; and though not at firſt very 
painful, ſoon become ſo, and are very obſtinate; 
will neither diſperſe nor ſuppurate ; when opened, 
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but remain of a livid dead hue, and diſchatge a 
thin ichor, interſperſed with grums. 
But after all what has been ſaid to diſtinguih 

the venereal bubo from the various other kinds, 
it is eaſily to be ſuppoſed, that there may be a 
complication of acrimony attending the patient; ; 
which will ever render the caſe different. 

There ſtill remain miſtakes to warned 
againſt, namely, an inguinal hernia, or bubonocele; 
in this it is ſcarce poſſible that a ſurgeon ſhould 
miſtake ; yet as there have been inſtances of its 
being confqunded, with a bubo, 1 will here ſpe- 
cify the caution. + | 

In the firſt place, the 8 of che baba 
nocele, is materially different from that of the 
bubo; as the hernia is through the foramina of 
the obli ue and tranſverſe muſcles of the abdo- 
men z where, as an impertect rupture, it remains, 
not admitted into the ſcrotum ; whilſt the bubo is 
in the inguinal glands, ſituated in the angle of 
the groin. * A bubonocele is always occaſioned 
by a ſtrain; and therefore makes its appearance 
ſuddenly. The epiplocele, where only the 
omentum is. forced out, is ſoft and generally 
eaſily reduced, when the patient lyes down: But 
the enterocele, where part of the inteſtin is 
drove out, is ſometimes mote alarming; for, if 
it is not immediately reduced, the foramina will 
conſtipate; the periſtaltic motion will invert; 
and hence cholick, vomiting, and other alarming 
ſymptoms will enſue ; which are different from 
any attending a bubo whatever; and require other 
remedies. Beſides the figure and touch of the 
hernia ci fers widely from the bubo; the firſt is 

O4 flatulent, 
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flatulent, and as it were having ſomewhat a head 
and neck; whilſt the bubo is hard all round, 
and if. any where ſoft, it is chiefly on the apex, 
where the fluctuation of matter is felt, 

Laſtly an aneuriſm of the crural artery, whe- 
ther true or ſpurious, might be liable to miſlead 
equally with the former; in which caſe, the tu - 
mor will be ſoft from the beginning, diſappear 


upon preſſure, and attended with a diſtinct pul- 


ſation; ſymptoms different from any attending a 
bubo of any king. 37 0 
Thus much on the æthiology of the venereal 
bubo in the local ſtate of the diſeaſe; whether 
eſſential or ſymptomatical, In regard to the 
bubo proceeding from a latent pox, that ſhall be 
conſidered in the next chapter, We will there- 
fore leave this evil, and take up another. 
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SWELLED TESTICLES. 
A MONGST the various operations of the 


2 venereal virus, there is no one which damps 


the courage of the patient ſo effectually, as the 
diſagreeable ſymptoms of a ſwelling, and inflam- 
mation, in one, or both teſticles, it is not only 
the pain, (which at times is the moſt exquilite) 
but the mind, which remains in a moſt anxious, 
and diſagreeable ſuſpence, till the fate is deter- 
mined ; remarkably more ſo in this caſe, than in 
any other venereal ſymptom. This is nature, 
and pure nature itſelf ; for there is nothing that 


| 
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the manly nature dreads more than being un- 
manned. In fact, the caſe itſelf is of the g 
importance, and ought not to be trifled with. 
A ſwelled teſticle comes on from the ſame 
cauſes, and may terminate as variouſly as a hubo 
but always with more trouble, precariauſneſs, and 
pain. The cauſes thereof, may firſt be from an 
imbibed poiſon, in impure coition; which, not 
taking the common road to utter- itſelf in a 
gonorrhœa, may have been propelled perhaps, 
towards the veſiculæ ſeminales, or ſome other 
leading nervous fibres towards the teſticuline 
tubulz, or even their teguments, and from 
thence communicated to their ſubſtance : Se- 
condly, from a ſuppreſſed or obſtructed gonorr- 
hœa, bubo, ſhankers, &c. Thirdly, from the 
latent pox itſelf. The firſt kind is called eſſen- 
tial; the ſecond, ſymptomatical; and the third, 
a pathognomic ſign of a confirmed lues. Be the 
kind however what it will, the firſt approach is 
always alarming, and there is no time to loſe ; as 

the conſequences may be many and grievous. 
When a patient has contracted the venereal 
virus, a gonorrhœa is generally the conſequence; 
but when the virus is propelled, either by ſudden 
ſhocks of emotion, cold, or injudicious treat- 
ment, it is liable as well to deflux towards the 
_ teſticles, as to the groins, or any where elſe. If 
this be the caſe, before it has made its external 
appearance, it follows, that 'when it has com- 
menced ulceration and inflammation, it muſt no 
be leſs liable, 28 
The account we have in general of the hernia 
humoralis, is, that the contaminated ſemen be- 
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ing obſtructed in the. diſcharge from the veſieulæ 
| into the urethra, accumulates itſelf in 
os wp xrentia, and fo. communicates. the 
obſtruction, in the various tubule of the teſticles. 
This may. indeed be. ſo, but I'll, venture to ſay 
very ſeldom: For firſt, it is very rarely, that the 
| ſeat Ma, the gonorrhea is in the ſeminal gan: 


condly, we, And in that Case, chat he Virus 
will as quickly. be repelled to to the groins; 
from thencs ſometimes to the teſticles 3 or from 
2 ſwelled. zeſticle go back and occaſion a.bubo, 
or even both. together: Thirdly, that ſhankers, 
even without a gonorrhœa, have frequently gi- 
ven riſe to a ſwelled teſticle alſo. It may indeed 
be advanced, that the virus may find its. Way in 
a round- about manner, till it ſtrikes. its road 
along the vaſa deferentia; from the ſeminal veli- 
ces do the e it may be os, bur not — 


* 


— may find. : a thouſand Ways, to affect 
one part, or other, in a manner beyond the con- 
ception or proper demonſtration a the. wiſeſt of 
us. The lymphatic. veſſels, the arteries, veins, 
tendinous and nervous fibres; not only of ex- 
ternal and internal teguments, but even of the 
ſubſtance of the whole continuation of the ſemi- 
nal ſecretory tubulæ, may contribute towards the 

tranſportation of che poiſon. 
In regard to the pocky hernia humaralis, this 
comes on peel, as che eee 
other 
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other ailments attending the confirmed lues; * | 
which more in our next chapter. 

There is not an organ ſo exquilitely LE 
ſo curiouſiy elaborate, and ſenſible, as the teſti- 
cles; and hence they are ſubject to pain, the 
mot excruciating. A contuſion on the teſticle, 
occaſions torture, which paints death, and hor- 
ror, in every feature of the countenance. No 
part is more liable to a 5 oat ar and ſphacel 
than this organ; and a fatal accident of that na- 
ture, for example, a contuſion, if not timely and 
- judiciouſly remedied, or the part extirpated, may 

extinguiſh life within twenty-four hours. 
- The: firſt ſymptom, when the venereal virus 
begins to operate, is a creeping vermicular mo- 
tion in the teſticles; which continues till the 
outlet, or ulceration of the virus is fixed or de- 
termined: And hence we ſee, how. eaſy the 
virus may be propelled that way; and how ſen- 
ſitive the textures of thoſe organs are: And was 
ir not for the promoted ſecretion of them, when 
the venereal: virus begins to operate, perhaps 
BA would Ol 649 partake o the | in- 

i :3L-- | 

A hernia 3 fi a venereal virus * 
ways commences with inflammation; let it be 
eſſential, or ſymptomatical. That ſuch inflam- 
mation differs, according to the conſtitution of 
the patient, whether lax or tenſe fibered, whether 

phlegmatic, choleric, or inclined to acrimony, is 
eafily ſuppoſed, from what has been demonſttated 
before; but beſides, it differs according to the 
manner, and from what channel the virus came 


ed to theſe organs; the deeper the 
| attack 


= 
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attack is in the ſubſtance of the teſticle, the dul- 
ler the pain at the commencement ; but at the 
ſame time, the obſtinate and precarious : 
On the contrary, the more external, the more in- 
flammatory, to appearance, and ſenſibility, at 
the firſt onſet, but eaſier to yield to proper ap- 
plications. | | | TA 
© But in order to judge more payer its 
various degrees, and different kinds it is liable 
to degenerate into, we will trace this kind of in- 
flammation from its commencement, through its 
various ſtayes. bo DIR 
The firſt ſymtoms which the patient is ſenſible 
of, is a rotating vermicular motion, in one or 
both teſticles; which at firſt comes and goes off 
by intervals; but gradually increaſes and dege- 


nerates into a continual, dull, heavy, and bur- 


— wag — gen —_ ſudden twinges and 
ite extending up in the h pogaric region, 
and acroſs the joins. The teſts. now be — to 
ſwell; becomes tender, ſore, and burthenſomely 
heavy to the patient; which if not ſuſpended, 
makes him almoſt feeble, both in body and 
mind, to ſuſtain the painful load. If the ſcro- 
tum is properly ſuſpended, the patient of a good 
habit of body, and proper remedies are applied, 
as we ſhall examine hereafter, the tumefication 
will gradually ſubſide again: But when this good 
fortune is not the cafe, the inflammation in- 
creaſes, the aſcending plexus of the ſpermatic 
veſſels, together with the yaſa deferentia, inflame 
alſo; ſwell up, and become tender: Hence gene- 
rally that part by which the' teſticle 1s fuſpended, 
is generally ſomewhat inflamed, and rem 2 
13 tender. 


cured. 
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tender. The patient becomes feycriſh ; the teſ- 
ticle begins to throb; the ſcrotum alſo partakes 
of the phlegoſis, and now the criſis of inflamma- 
tion is at hand; which is either a diſperſion, ſups 
puration, a gangræne, ſphacelus, or a ſchirrhus. 
A ſuppuration is a precarious and troubleſome 
affair, and liable to generate a fiſtulous, phagedæ- 
nic, or cancerous ulcer; though with care and 
proper management at the firſt — there 


is little danger but the patient may be perfectly 


A gangræne and approaching ſphacelus how- 
ever is deſperate; and threatens the deſtruction 
of life. And as to a ſchirrhus, if this be the re- 
ſult, the teſticle is only a uſeleſs and troubleſome 
burthen; and to rid him of it in this and the 
before · mentioned misfortune, is the greateſt re- 
lief * hope for, and expect. 98 
A ſuppuration may be prognoſticated, v 
the wg ſou as. for ſome time 
with a throbbing, which gradually looſes, yet 
the bulk remains, though with leſs tenderneſs ; 
and now becomes more ſoft oa ſome particular 
part; where gradually an actual fluctuation of 
matter may be perceived. There are however 
various places where ſuch ſuppuration may be 
generated. Firſt, it may be in the various tegu- 
ments; in which caſe, the inflammation of the 
teſticle may be various and ſymptomatical : This 
may be judged from the ſudden progreſs of the 
inflammation and ſuppuration, but particularly 
by the external phlegoſis attendant thereof. Se- 
condly, the ſeat of the virulent apoſthume, may 
have attacked the epididymidz ; in that caſe, the 
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inflammation is not only rapid, but attended 
with exquiſite pain, not only in he teſticle, . but 
in the aſcending veſſels, extending upwards in * 
epigaſtric region; attended with a moſt diſagree 
able pain in the loins. And laſtly, the — 
may be in the very glandulous body of the teſ- 
ticle itſelf 5 when the caſe: muſt conſequently be 
more uo as the ſeat” is ay: in the ſub- 
ſtance. O20 

In regard to the dreadful ee of a gan- 
ne, and ſphacelus, this can but take its abode 
in the teſticle, or its appending parts; ſuch a 
default is ſeldom or never occaſioned by nature; 
Particularly from the venereal virus, except ad- 
ditional accidents; but from a miſconduct either 
in the patient, or the perſon under whoſe: care he 
may be. But as to the {chirrhus, this. indeed 
may happen to the patient's ill fortune, notwith- | 
ftanding all * ion and ſkill, though it ge- 
herally 1 may be occaſioned from NG . 
ment and dallying at firſt. 
Here it may be proper to mention — farcocele. | 
This ailment is a protuberance of fleſhy. excreſ- 
cence, either in the ſubſtance of the teſticle, or 
its tegument. If in the teſticle, it is too often 
of the ſcirrhous or cancerous: nature; but if 
within the teguments, *tis generally of the wen 
kind. A contuſion moſt commonly gives. riſe to 
this evil; yet as we have obſerved before the 
venereal virus may give birth to it alſo. In what 


manner ſuch excreſcence probably becomes ge- 


nerated will better be underſtood when we come 
to examine excreſcences in general. 5 
N What- 
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Whatever accident befalls the teſticle, or teſti- 
| che ſo that they inflame, they are at that junc- 
ture rendered uſeleſs to the patient; JEN 
for generation. I am not ſo 
pretend to reaſon, why, nature gave penvally 
9992 ſecretory or us to the male; certain 
is however, that 'whilft one is in che ſound 
Me; the animal is not impaired in the procreating 
vigour, more than he becomes blind who has but 
one eye: We may therefore in my opinion, have 
forme right to ſuppoſe, that kind and bounteous 
nature intended two teſticles in the male, and two 
ovariz in the female, as much for a relerye AS 
any thing elſe. But if Unfortunately the patient 
is maimed in both teſticles, either inflamed, ul- 
cerated, ſeirrhous, or ſarcoulous, their ſecretory 
function is perfectly hindered, and rendered im- 
prolifie. The patient in that ſtate is as much an 
eunuch as if he was actually caſtrated: Nay II 
venture to ſay, he is that when he is ſteril, be 
the cauſe a decay of nature or accident; for chat 
puſillanimity attends ſterrillity, is as old an ob- 
ſervation, as natural philoſophy itſelf. To' loſe 
one teſticle in order to ſave life, in a 
dilemma, a man indeed may conſent to; but the 
thoughts of loſing both, to the man of vigour, 
- muſt be more horrid to the imagination than all 
the mortal tortures of the inquiſition. 
| It will be as proper here, 6 oint out the pro- 
per diagnoſtic diſtinctions of this kind of 152 
from the inteſtinal hernies and hydrocele, as in 
the foregoing the difference betwixt a bubo and 
bubonocele. In the firſt place, the tumefaction 
| A of the teſticle comes on gradually, with 1 
A1. In N- 


| 
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inflammation, whilſt a hernia inteſtinales is fud- - 
denly, from a violent ſtrain or blow, or other ac- - 
cident ; beſides, other ſymptoms, as mentioned 
before in the bubonocele ſometimes attend. 
In regard to the hydrocele, which is an actual 
hydrops of the ſcrotum, this may with equal eaſe, 
be diſtinguiſhed from the ſwelled teſticle; bein 
very largely extended, of a leucophlegmatic a 
ſemi-tranſparent hue; either ſo cedematuous, as 
to retain the impreſſion of the fingers at the 
touch; or elſe, a collection of fluctuating humour 
which is plainly perceivable both to the touch and 
ht. | 85 3 2 
The hydrocele is not an ailment peculiar to 
the venereal virus; proceeding from an over 
relaxneſs of the fibres in leucophlegmatic habits; 
the reſult of a long-ſtanding ague, or otherwiſe 
broken conſtitution : But as the venereal diſeaſe 
is enough to emaciate the beſt habit, ſo we have 
had frequent examples, that an hydrocele has been 
8 of the evil conſequences attending this ma- 
What the hernia humoralis is in man, an in- 
flammation of the ovaria is in women, and though 
this has not generally been taken notice of, muſt 
notwithſtanding be a ſerious conſideration by 
- every judicious 8 Tis true, thoſe 
organs are more ſheltered from external injuries 
than the teſticles in men: But ſince we are con- 
vinced from anatomical enquiries, that the ovaria 
has not only been dropſical, ſarcocelous, ſcirr- 
hous, and even ulcerated; we have juſt reaſon to 
fuppoſe, that thoſe organs, the ovaria, tuba fallo- 
pianus, and the uterus may be ſubje& to _—_ 
og | from 


— — — 
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from a repelled virus; and which is likewiſe 
evident from the complaint in thoſe parts. 
Of VENEREAL. EXCRESCENCES. 


XX E now advance to fach. productions of 
the venereal poiſon, which tend more 


towards the confirmed lues. As excreſcences 
ſometimes ſpring forth from the firſt infection, 


without any preceding ſymptoms, and other in- 
conveniencies, beſides themſelves, I reckon them 


here to the firſt infection, and local diſeaſes : But 


ſince they alſo are more frequently the production 
of the confirmed and latent pox, they had almoſt 
a greater right to be conſidered under the ſecond 
infection. This however is very immaterial ; 
ſince they are the production of. both. 

The various kinds of venereal excreſcences 
which make their appearance about the pudenda, 
are either inflammatory, or not; hard or ſoft; 
open or cloſe; moiſt or dry. They have as 
many different appearances as quality and effects. 


But in order to diſtinguiſh. them more properly, 


I ſhall conciſely define each kind. Verrucæ, are 
a kind of venereal warts, which ſprout out ſome- 
times after impure coition, but more frequently 

the production of a latent pox; they are of va- 
rious magnitudes; ſometimes like pins heads, at 


other times lixe a little ragged button. They are 


ſometimes ſcattered over the glans, and prepuce 
in men; prepuce, clitors, and caruhcule myr- 


tiformes in women; and about the anus in pa- 


thics. N 
P : When 


— — — 


a coat 
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than any thing elſe. 
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When they protuberate ſomewhat beyond the 
ſurface, their baſes contracted, and hanging, 


as by a ſtalk, they are called porri; theſe porri, 


will ſometimes grow to a conſiderable length, 
drop off, but come again; and if they are ent- 
tered about the glans in men, and at the entrance 
of the vagina in women, they render coitjon both 
painful and troubleſo nme. * 2 
When they ſeem conceated under the Kis nike 


* 


as with an hard lump, large and oval, round 


and ſpreading, they are called eondylomata: 
they are more frequent in the tegumental parts, 
the perinæum, ſcrotum, and the tegument of the 
penis in men, and in labia alæ, perinæum, in 
women. Theſe are rather more troubleſome to 

get rid of than the former; ſince they ſeem to 
have ſtruek deeper root, and are apt to ſpread 
their area in the tegumental parts; and ſometimes 
they fprout out from the farface and produce 


' little beds of porri and verrucæ. 


Sometimes thefe warts take on the ſerateck 


appearance of a cock's comb, when they are called 


criſtæ theſe: are moſt to be found near the co- 
rona, the frænum in men; between the nymphæ 
and labia, and very frequently about the anus in 
women; bat eſpecially in pathics, when they 
are of the worſt ſpecie: Theſe differ conſiderably 


from the former in figure; which however, feems 


more owing to the places they are confined to, 


I heſe venereal excreſcences, appear ſometimes 
without inflammation, trouble, or previous no- 
tice to the patient; and even apparently dry up, 
and after a while diſappear again. If the * 
x 4d So "mh | takes 
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takes them as friendly forewarners of the awakened 
latent lurking pox, (as he ought to do) the ſly 
virus and their ambaſſadors are not ſo difficult to 
expel the territories; but if neglected, the enemy 
may be expected to approach. Sometimes theſe 
pocky warts are inflamed and ſore, when they 
are then taken more notice of; and it is but juſt 
they ſnould: For, if the patient is of an acrimo- 
nious habit, e &c. not only phagedænie 
and cancerous ulcers are the reſult, but the con- 
firmed pox is now at hand; and even ſometimes 
has already laid its deſtructive foundation. 

In regard to the production of theſe warty excreſ- 
cences, we muſt not be too poſſtive. It is ſuppo- 
ſed by ſome to be the elongation of the cuticu- 
lous pupilla; but this ſeems to me but a lame 
conjecture ; for the horney fibres of theſe warts 
have ſtrack root quite deep ſometimes : Add to 
this, they generally take their commencement, . 
underneath the cuticula; ſo that that part ſeems 
evidently to be excluded from the formation of 
them. Beſides on ſome parts, viz. the glans, nay 
in the vagina, where they are moſt hard and 
horney, there is ſcarce any cuticula at all. It is 
rather a production from a vitiated lymph which 
produces a ſprouting of thoſe. callous and horney 
fibres; the formation of which I ſhall have an 
| GET of ſaying more to, in a more pertinent 

The next venereal excreſcences are of the fun- 
gous and ſoft kind. Theſe likewiſe acquire 
names according to their reſemblance. Criſtæ 
are elongated laps of the ſkin reſembling the 
combs or gills, of a cock; and generally about 

1 P2 : the 
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the anus in women; and particular in pathics, | 
If they are ſoft and flacid, they are generally ſome- 
what fore, and ſeem to be moiſtened with a ſharp 
ichor, from whence they are generally attended 
with frequent inflammation and diſagreeable 
burning, until gradually they degenerate into a 
deep feated phagedznic and fiſtulous ulcer. 
Sometimes the criſtz will be callous, ſcaly, and in- 
flamed; when they are not only extremely painful, - 
but productive of the worſt of evils in that part; 
particularly if unſkilfully treated, and aggra- 
vated by cauſticks, and other improper appli- 

When theſe excreſcences take on the appear- 
unce of mulberries, they are called mora; uke 
ſtrawberries, fraga; like figs, fici; f like open 


Theſe excreſeentes take ſometimes their poſ- 
ſeſſion about the ſcrotum,” perinæum, and ſome- 
times, though ſeldom, about the anus in men; 
and the labia, perinæum and anus in women. 
But particularly round about the verge of the 
anus in catamites- s. 7 

The mora and fraga are peculiarly common 
with the yaws; with this difference, that in the 
vas they are common to other parts as well as 
the. genitals z the ſame as the confirmed lues. 
Sometimes they are inflamed; fiery, and diſcharge 
nothing but a thin ichor ; when they are attended 
with a burning and acute pain; at other times 
they are a complication of as many little running 
ulcers, as there before: were protuberated pim- 


ples. | 
; Theſe 
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Theſe excreſcences are more peculiar -to men 
and pathicks than women, In men about the 
ſcrotum, near and about the rapha towards the 
anus; and by pathicks all about, and in the anus 
itſelf. Sometimes they will be of an intermixture 
of yellow and red; hard, and every head filled 
with thick ropy matter; at other times they will 
be of a flacid and a cadaverous hue; and viele 
nothing but blood and ſtinking ichor. | 
The fici and mariſcæ, are flat ſpreading ex- 
creſcences ; they are more peculiar | to women 
and lax conſtitutions than to men and tenſe fi- 
bered habits. Their ſeat is frequently within the 
pudendal labia, about the alæ, and particularly 
all round the anus. They ſometimes ſpread 
their flaps very wide around ;. ſometimes pro- 


tuberate, ſplit at the top, take on the appearance 


of a burſted fig; and iſſue from. the numerous 

ſeed· like pimples 2 diſagreeable ſharp and..foetid 
ichorick pus. When they appear on men, it is 

8 y about the ſcrotum, and the perineum; 
but on pathicks 1 obſtruct almoſt the paſſage 
of the anus. 

Theſe and the mora, fraga, or all of them, are 
frequently confounded with the piles, being not 
eaſy. to diſtinguiſh from each Aber; particularly 
when there is an actual jntermixture: The he- 
morrhoids however, have in general (though this 
is not a ſtrict rule) their baſes wider than their 
tops, and appear ſomewhat conical, yet to make 
this diſtinction more nicely requires a great deal 
of practice. But the truth of the matter is, 
there needs not ſo nice a diſtinction, as authors in 
| general have adviſed us; if indeed there was no 
P 3 other 
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other method to get rid of theſe diſagreeable com- 
panions than by cauſtics, or actual cautery, and 
other horrid and ineffeual methods, I own the 
diſtinction very neceſſary ; and it would be well 
for the patient if they were always miſtaken for 
the piles : But we ſhall fee in another place, that 
there are methods eafier, ſafer, and more effec- 
tual, both for theſe excreſcences, and the piles 
too. 

Though all theſe excreſcences may be vene- 
real, and generally proceeding from ill treat- 

ment, yet we muſt not ſtrictly inſiſt on, that they 
may not alſo be ſimilarly produced from other 
cauſes; particularly the fici, and mariſcæ in 
the pudenda muliebria ; which I have known in- 
ſtances of, where there was no room to ſuſpect any 
thing venereal ; but on examination I had reaſon 
to ſuppoſe they had proceeded from excoriations 
ot the ichorick diſcharge from acrimonious piles; 
-add to this perhaps a ſharp fluor, or acrimonious 
catamenia, and waat of cleanlineſs. Nor ſhould 
we be ſo haſty to ſuſpect the patient of pathic 
criminality, if we find * excreſcences about 
the anus in man. 

Where they f. end upon the teguments, on 
the ſcrotum, &c, there muſt certainly be a ve- 
nereal infection at the bottom; but there is a 
poſſibility, that ſuch excreſcences may be the pro- 
duction about the anus, from a "oy acrimonious 
kind of hæmorrhoids. 

But in common, except ſome very rare in- 
ſtances, theſe various excreſcences here men- 
tioned whether of the wart ſpecie, or fungous 
kind, are not only venereal, but of the confirmed 


pacy 
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OC kind; 1 whether the patient is guilty or 
EPL 5 whether t lie cates Ee ned Ace 
or real, the indication of cure not only 
be externally, but aimed at correcting a latent 
. actimony circulating in the blood and humours, 
from wW ich many , evils, one time or other may 
be „ N if not timely ſubdued. The warty 
excreſcences are of a more ſtubborn nature than 
the fungous kind, for though they at firſt feema 
| more indolent, they frequently generate rhe moſt 
vicious, and even cancerous ulcerations. 
Here 1 ſhall leave them, as from the firſt i in- 

Kenz and local diſeaſe; but as they ate more 

equently the production, or the meſſengers of 
the confirmed lues, I ſhall take an opportunity 
of mentioning them in that place. There are 
various other equivocal productions of the firſt 
_ anfeftion ; ſuch are the rhagadia, or fiſſures in 
the anus, or in various parts of the puden- 
dum muliebre. Theſe chops iſſue ſometimes a 
A - ſharp ichor, and at times are very painful; 
if they are freſh contracted, they are not difficult, 
but if their lips are callous and inflamed, they of 
conſequence are more difficult to remove. 
Thus much then of the various productions 
from impure coition. It remains now to treat on 
the various other infections; but as they are 
more frequently of a univerſal nature, I ſhall 
conſider their conſequences in the next chapter: 
Particularly as I have given my opinion on ſuch 
kind of infection, under that 1 

Here then I ſhall beg leave to conclude this æ- 
tiological deſcription of . the- firſt ſtages of the 
venercal diſcaſe. The experienced and unpre- 

Fs un 
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judieed ſurgeon will find, that I have been more 
particular on that ſubject than authors in general; 
though at the ſame time T believe more conciſe, 
As to ſtudents and theoriſts, they may be con- 
vinced of this, by making an impartial compari- 
ſon; and conſulting their judgment and reaſon ; 
But to the obſtinate and prejudiced, I adviſe 
perſonal experiente, the beſt argument to teach 
them truth, and a due compaſſion for their pa- 
tients ; if this fails, all other arguments muſt of 
courſe be ineffectual. How far I have deſcribed 
the painful ſymptoms, patients who have ſuffered, 
can only be the moſt competent judges. . At the 
fame time they may judge how far they have 
been properly treated. What the conſequence is 
when the ſecond infection takes place, we ſhalt 
ke in the next chapter. 


_ CHAP, 


17 
"CHAP. VI. 
Of the Second Infeckion. 1 


AM now entering on a ſubject, which it 
1 minutely handled, would almoſt make a com- 
pleat body of diſeaſes, incident to mankind ; or 


in other words, a deſcription of Pandora's box. 
This is eaſily to be ſuppoſed, for when the virus 


is circulated in the fluids, and introduced into 
every particle of the whole animal compoſition, 
there muſt naturally ariſe as many diſeaſes as 

parts affected, from whence ſuch diſeaſes can 


proceed. But we muſt not ſuppoſe that ſuch a 


complication of diſorders accumulate themſelves 
in one and the ſame ſubje®, or that the various. 


diſeaſes act alike in all patients: No, there is not 


one ſingle cauſe exiſting, which can lay the foun- 
dation to ſo numerous, different and ſeparate 
evils, as the venereal virus; nor acts ſo various 
in different conſtitutions. It is not only accord- 
ing to the various parts that become infected, but 


the operation is as it were guided, and conducted 


in its different modes of deſtruction, chiefly, ac- 
cording to the conſtitution and habit of body, the 

patient poſſeſſes. —_ ws 
There 1s not a diſeaſe incident to human na- 
ture, but what the venereal virus will occaſion , 
or at Jeaſt make ſo near a reſemblance of, that 
there is no difference in appearance, or even the 
effects and conſequences; it follows therefore, 
PL. | that 
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that the cauſes are not only ſubject to be eaſily 
confounded, but ſubject to the greateſt miſlakes, if 
we have no greater confirmation, than the pre- 
ſent apparent ſymptoms, for our guide. Never- 
theleſs, there are peculiar characteriſtics, attending 
the real confirmed lues; in regard to the progreſs 
it will make, if it is left to its deſtructive pur- 
ſuit, without check or diſturbance either fro 
accidents, or cauſes deſigned as remedies. - is 
ſcarce poſſible to enumerate the various ailment 
incident to a ſecond. infection; whatever diſ- 
eaſe other acrimony, from whatever cauſe, may 
produce, ſuch may likewiſe be effected by 
the venereal virus, whether external or inter- 
nal, or whether from a firſt or ſecond infection; 
and hence we ſee the mere impoſſibility at times 
of adjuſting the cauſes of diſeaſes in general. 
Throughout the animal economy there is a na- 
tural propenſity to expel whatever is obnoxious 
to the tranquility of the fabric; and hence we 
experience in all infectious diſtempers, where 
there is an actual abſorbed virus, that nature en- 
deavours to throw the morbific matter to the ex- 
ternal parts, in order to preſerve the more noble 
organs of life, from the pernicious attack: And 
ſo it is with the venereal virus, for though it 
may have been introduced and circulated with 
the ſanguineous maſs, yet for the moſt part it 
attacks the external parts, before it gains admit 
tance to deſtroy the vital organs. wt 
When however other accidents interfere, or 
that thoſe external parts either repell, or generate, 
and continue the infection, what can be the re- 
ſult, but a univerſal deſtruction of the whole 
ETC 55 animal 
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animal fabric? It is rare, but what ſome exter- 
nal appearances, or painful ſymptoms give the 
firſt alarm in the ſecond infection; which it pro- 
perly- attended to, or properly treated, would 
ſtop the approaching evil in time; but unfor- 
tunately the firſt appearances are ſometimes too 
flight. to claim proper attention of the patient; 
and what is ſtill worſe, the remedy ſometimes 
proves worſe than the diſeaſe. 171 
But in order to exhibit to view the various 

claſſes of diſeaſes, and the dreadful havock the 
ſecond infection is ſubject to, we will begin with 
the more ſlight effects, and trace gradually the 
various ſymptoms and ꝓrincipal maladies of the 
confirmed lues venerea. GAR 47 87 


of CUTANEOUS DISEASES. 


A FOST malignant diſeaſes, diſtinguiſh a 
| ſalutary prognoſtic by a favourable criſts 
of cutaneous eruptions, which is an effort of na- 
ture to expel the morbific matter; but their pa- 
thognomonic expulſions generally are the firſt meſ- 
lengers of the commenced lues. Though it is 
not quite without exception, yet in general it is 
as common, as that the gonorrhea is the firſt in- 
telligence of an impure coition. 

Wherever the firſt infection was received, there 
likewiſe is the greateſt propenſity, for the utter- 
ance. of the diſeaſe. If the venereal infection 
was from impure coition, the genitals are more 
| ſubject firſt to diſcover the venereal poiſon, than 
other parts of the body, provided though, the 

EE | | natural 
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natural courſe is not diſturbed. But when there 

has been an univerſal circulation of the virus, 

every part of the body is equally ſubject to im- 
bibe the poiſon. But whether from the leaſt 
power of reſiſtance, or from a * propen- 
fity of the nature of the courſe, the tegument, or 
the ſkin, frequently give the firſt ſigns. |. - 

It muſt be obſerved, that the ſkin conſiſts of 
four teguments; membranoſa, adipoſa, cutis, 
and the epidermis, or cuticula. 

The membranoſa, is the inner furface. and 
adheres ſpontaneouſly to the muſcles, tendons, 
and perioſteum, according to the parts it covers. 

I The adipoſa, or rather the cells wherein the 
fat is contained; continues over the whole ſur- 
face, except the genitals and ſome few other 
parts, as the ſcalp, eye-lids, and ſome few other 
parts of the head, where theſe cells end in. lym- 
phatic veſſels ; but in particular about the geni- 
tals, when they abound moſt, and all fat 1 in- 
tirely diſappears. 

Ihis part of the ſkin (if properly it may be 
called ſuch) is a mere continuation of cells filled 
with fat in corpulent people; but ſcarce of any 
ſubſtance in lean, and page. hectic conſtitu- 
tions. 

The cutis, mh 18 next to the laſt mentioned, | 
is the real ſkin; ſpread univerſally over the whole 
body, and is an interwoven texture of tendinous 
and nervous fibres, arteries, veins, lymphatic 
veſſels, intermixed with. a multitude of excretory 
glandulæ; inſomuch that the whole . 
ſeems to be a glandulous ſubſtance. _ 

On the external ſurface of the cutis is the corpus 

reticulare, which arethe extremities of the — | 

ton 
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tioned veſſels and nerves, interwoven in a plexus; 
and in this ſurface is the nature of the different 
hues which diſtinguiſhes the colour -of the va- 
- rious ſpecies of people, black, rawny, and white, 
and likewiſe: the ſeat of the ſun freckles, &c. 
This ſurface is filled with little papillæ, which 
appear. more or leſs, as the ſkin is warm or cold, 
in a ſtate of ſecretion or excretion. 

And laſtly is the cuticula, or the ſcarf kin, | 
the external covering of all; which is of a horny 
nature, inſenſible, and more or leſs ſubſtantial, as 
the parts are ſubject to external preſſure and in- 
juries. This cuticula ſeems on examination, to 
be a continuation of interwoven ſcales, produced 
from the papilla of the extremity of the cutaneous 
plexus ; and increaſes on — ws” preſſure. 

Univerſally over the whole body of the ſkin, it 
is filled with pores, which are no more than the 
oſticula of the innumerable little glands, called 
the miliary glands; betwixt which on the hairy 
parts, each hair is planted as it were, with a 
diſtinct root; and correſpond ſomewhat in colour 
with the hue of the corpus reticulare. 

This is a ſhort ſketch of the nature of the 
ſkin, which ſerves not only as an external cover 
to the body, like the bark of a tree, but appears 
in general to be a continued excretory gland; by 
which the body is in a perpetual evaporation; 
diſcharges obnoxious vapours, (and in my hum- 
ble opinion) exchanges it with particles abſorbed 
from the circumambient air, or whatever ſur- 
rounds-1t. 

Now, according as the different parts of this 
curious mechantim of the ſkin is affected with the 

virus, 
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virus, fo the various diſeaſes muſt be the reſult; 
add to this the different conſtitution of the pas» 


tient. If the more external parts of the reticu 


lare is tainted, a ſcabies or the itch will make its 
appearance. In moiſt and full conſtitutions, it 
will appear in puſtules riſing up the cuticula 
with little bladders of matter, which gradually 
become ſo many little ulcers; either dry up 
again, fall off, or ſpread their infection farther, 


In dry, feveriſh, hot, and ſcorbutic conſtitutions, 


and particularly the reſult from a venereal virus, 


ſuch itch is leſs moiſt, but more-ſharp, commences 


with an intolerable itching, and ſmall inflamma- 
tions; and hence proceed tettery eruptions, furfu- 


raceous, and corroding herpes, ſerpigo, impetigo, 


&c. Theſe are all fo many kinds of pſoræ, or itehes, 
and take on. only theſe different appearances, 


according to the natural conſtitution! and the 


preſent habit of body the patient is in at the 
How troubleſome ſdever and diſagreeable the 


appearances of ſuch cutaneous eruptions are, 


certain it is, that if they proceed from the firſt ap- 
proach of nocturnal pains, and other indiſpoſi- 
tions; fo that on the approach of the eruptions 
the wandering: pains ceaſe, the patient ought to 
receive them as ſalutary efforts of nature; par- 


ricularly in our times, where we are happily pro- 


vided with means, in that very effort, to eradi- 
cate the molt virulent malady lurking in the 
blood. Bur at the ſame time every ſcabious 
eruption is likewiſe the firſt meſſenger of the 
moit loathſome leproſy, elephantiaſis, the whole 
train of the horrible lues, and a cutaneous pu- 
trefaction, and a univerſal corruption of the 

| | ; whole 
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whole maſs. For whether from the continued 


acrimony of the eruptions. mentioned, or the in- 


creale, of, the humor tram the blood, or both to- 
gether is the cauſe, the acrimony of che virus 
will, (if not rectified: or prevented) attack the 


© inner part of che cutis, corrupt the ſtamina of 
the fibres; generate a multitude of ſmall pha- 


gedænic ulcers, which will elog up the perſpira - 
tion; andꝭ either accumulate. and generate ſcabs, 
ſcales, ſores, ſloughs, & c. and a continued con- 
cealed ſharp pus and acrimonious ichor, attack 
the neighbouring ſtamina, and at length introy 
duce the true venereal pox. 


If the virus, inſtead of, (by the expulſion from 


the . ban from the firſt 9 as before 


obſerved) attacking the external extremity of the | 


cutaneous ramifications, ſhould ſeat itſelf in the 
inner ſubſtance of the cutis, the firft attack muſt 
be expected more acute; and the puſtules, ſince 
they are deeper. founded, will conſequently have 
more time to make their appearance; of courſe 
more painful in their progreſs, in which caſe the 
abovementioned evits are more expected, or 
others not leſs grievous. But the deepeſt of all 
the. claſs of cutaneous diſeaſes are, when the 
membrana adipoſa makes the beginning of this 
ty calamity the pox. 
Though the ſkin. is in one continuation, and 
ſeemingly of one ſubſtance, yet from the differ- 
ent productions that the venereal, or any other 
acrimonious virus produces, it is plain, that the 
mechanical operations muſt be materially dif- 
ferent; for at one and the ſame time, certain 
| _ ate ſubject to certain * of 5 
orri, 


— 


8 
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Porri, verucæ, criſtæ, mora, fraga, mariſcæ, 
&c. are excreſcences and protuberances of the 
cutis, which are peculiar only to the teguments 
| of the pudendal parts; or in a very deſperate 
| caſe, extend perhaps to the mouth, noſe, / or 
1 neck. Theſe excreſcences ate ſo exactly alike in 
| 
| 


the yaws and the lues venerea, that — coincide 
both in effect and remedy in thoſe diſorders, ſo 
different' in their names. Nay, in the very le- 
proſy too, theſe excreſcences keep their aſpect, 
when the whole ſurface of the body beſides has a 
quite different appearance. ace 
Ragadia which are fiſſures, ſometimes deep, 
callous, &c. are peculiar to the anus, the corners 
of the mouth, noſtrils, eye-lids, nipples, &c. 
Theſe however may proceed from extenſion and 
contraction, though of the ſame malignity with 
the former. Different from theſe in appearance 
are the chaps in the palms of the hands, and tho 
ſoles of the feet; both proceed from the acrimony 
of virus, ſearching as it were to the cuticula, 
by which it is ſnrunk together; add to this the 
cruſty flakes occaſioned from dried up puſſy 
diſcharge, which not only are brittle themſelves. 
but deprive the cuticula of its natural pliable- 
neſs and tenacious elaſticity, 23TH | 
The Alopecious furfuration of the head, + is 
common to the leproſy, the yaws and the lues 
venerea; in the latter it is called the corona 
veneris, or the venereal laurel. It takes its 
commencement from behind the ears, extends it- 
ſelf over the greateſt part of the forehead, and 
all behind, below the hair on the neck, Whilſt 
it receives a clogging ſupport from the _ = 
7 BY | | Or 
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ſordid ſcurf muſt there be the thickeſt, and 
moſt. pernicious; as alſo in, the eye-brows. 
This is of the ſame kind as the ſeald head in 
children, and the antient leproſy; where the ſcab 
is cruſty, ſcaly, interſperſed with a fœtid ſlough, 
and frequently abound with vermin; particu- 
larly 1 in. children and leucophlegmaric habj ts. 
Whatever complexion: the patient ist natu- 
rally of, whether black or white, and whatever 
natural hue the hair might have been before, they 

now loſe. this hue, become of a filver white, and 

at length fall off, root and branch. When the 
- patient is crowned with ſuch a laurel, his aſpect 
and condition is horrible indeed. 
A ſcabby head is generally the node of a 
univerſal cutaneous malignant eruption; and how 
moiſt ſoever the other eruption on the reſt of the 
body may be, whether a poſtulous pſora, ſerpigo, 
impetigo, phlyctæna, &c. the head, if it par- 
takes of the infection, will always be more 
ſcurfy than the reſt, and attended with an ophia- 
- Gs.: For ſince the humors dry up, and become 
clogged in the hair, the conceal'd virus cannot be 
diſcharged; muſt therefore not only accumulate 
the ſordid ſcab, but corrupt the ſtamina and 
nutrifying veſſels of the hair; deſtroy their er, 
| and conſequently make them fall off. 
PFuruncles, of whatever kind, if that: roots 
are not. deeper than in the cutis or membrana 
adipoſa, are for the moſt part confined to the 
muſcular brawny and tendinous parts of the 
extremities, the arms, legs, knees, elbows, loins, 
and ſhoulders; but very ſeldom to the ſofter 
Nr 98 of the body. If they are near the glan- 
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dulous parts, they are apt to occaſion ſcrofulous 


tumours, and give birth to many evils. If tkeſe 


furuncles are venereal, they are the true pox, 
though of the cutaneous kind; of which more 
- Gummata are ſometimes cutaneous; they are 
the moſt ſluggiſh, but likewiſe' the 'moſt ob 
ſtinate kind of tumefaction in the ſkin ; whether 


they are the atheromata, meliceredes, or ſteato- 


mat#;-they generally take their abode near the 
glandulous parts, about the neck ; particularly 
about the parotid glands, How cutaneous ſo- 
ever they may appear to the touch, they fre- 
quently have a ſtrumous foundation; and if 


they are encyſted, the extirpation of their bag, 


as well as their contents, (when it is practicable) 
is the ſureſt remedy. If their origin is venereal, 
they are generally ſteatomatous, and ſtubborn 
enough to the moſt experienced ſurgeon, let him 
go to work which way he will. 1 

Here J ſhall beg leave to break off in the ca- 
talogue of eutaneous diſeaſes, that may be oc- 
caſioned by the venereal virus. Let it ſuffice 
once for all, that whatever cutaneous eruptions 
or diſeaſes, any other _acrimonious virus may 


> 


_ occaſion, ſuch may alſo be effected by the vene- 


real peiſon 7772 | 

What the yaws is with the negroes, may hap- 
pen to be the pox with an European; and when 
the pox attacks a patient of a dry choleric con- 
ſtitution, ſo that he becomes crowned with a 


venereal” laurel, and his body loaded with a 
fulſome, ſordid, ſcabby ſcurf; he is exactly in 


the 
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the ſtate which anſwers to the deſcription of the 
. ; bv one method will cure them all. 


of GLANDULAR DISEASES. 2 
H E N the venereal virus is aiitittted, 
'VV and circulated with the blood, it is of 
dude very apt to affect the glands; and this 
happens ſo general, that it is very ſeldom they 
eſcape. If we conſider the glandulous parts in a 
general ſenſe, there is ſcarce any one ſingle part 
of the whole body exempt from having ſomething 
glandulous in its compoſition; for the glands 
are the elaboratories of the very particles of which 
every part of the body is compoſed; inſomuch, 
that the whole animal fabric may be conſidered 
as a gland compoſed of an infinite number of 
other ſmaller ones. But the enquiry here, con- 
cerns thoſe glands only, which are evident to the 
external parts, and come under ſurgecal conſi- 
derations; and require ſometimes manual opera- 
tions and topical applications. 

It is not only the continual natural glands 
which become affected by the virus, which tumify, 
inflame, and ulcerate them; but what is remark- 
able, and worth a ſerious conſideration, l is, that 
when the habit is loaded with virulence; whe- 
ther venereal or otherwiſe, ſpurious glands will 
adventitiouſly ariſe, where nature in the ſound 
ſtate never deſigned any: And theſe laſt are al- 
ways of the ſtrumous kind. This we experience 
not only in the external parts, but alſo uni- 
verſally in the viſcera, and even in the more nobler 


2 parts, 
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parts. If therefore, ſuch preternatural glands, 
may ariſe de novo, it is eaſily imagined, that in 
the glandulous parts, they themſelves may be 
encreaſed, in the very formation of the ſubſtance 
of the glandulous ſtamina; and even the natu- 
ral be intermixed with preternatural. | 
This conſideration will naturally lead us to 
| make a rational diſtinction, betwixt that kind of 
tumefaction, which ariſes from an obſtruction and 
accumulation , of humours; and that kind of 
tumour, which has actually a ſecreting and ex- 
creting excreſcence, or preternatural gland for 
its foundation. „ 1 
Whatever is againſt the common courſe of na- 
ture is a diſeaſe; and ſuch glandulous tumefac- 
tions are evidently diſeaſes; which may have 
many evil tendencies: But notwithſtanding, when 
we duly conſider the wonderful ſelf- preſerving 
principles of the animal ceconomy, we ſhall find 
that the firſt onſet of theſe tumors are the ſalu- 
tary efforts of nature; in order to accumulate 
the obnoxious humour, with an intent either to 
impriſon them, or if poſſible to expel them; to 
this we muſt add, that the weaker parts muſt 
always yield to the reſiſting of the ſtronger. And 
whilſt the enemy is wandering in the animal 
territories, equally abhorred and reſiſted by all, it 
fixes at length where it finds leaſt reſiſtance; and 
if repelled from thence, either by ſome accidental 
effort of nature, or aided by ſome other agent, 
the virus is ſent wandering again, till it finds 
ſome other abode. Hence we find in venereal 
and other virulent diſeaſes, that pains and indiſ- 
poſitions, will be drove from one part to _— 
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till at length, ſome province is ſacrificed for the 
good of the whole, where the virus accumulated. is 
— ox elſe if the virus becomes the ſtrongeſt 
party, the whole animal ſtate is maſſacred. |. 
Every gland is compoſed of arteries, veins, 


| ſecretory and excretory ducts; of theſe neceſſary 


tubulz conſiſt their elaboratories : But in regard 
to their peculiar arts of manufacturing the va - 
rious humours, is to me a profound myſtery; and I 
leave this to the explanation of thoſe who know 
the art to account for every thing. 

Whilſt. the. venereal virus is merely confined 
to the genital parts, a bubo, hernia humoralis, 
&c. will interchangeably make their appearance z 
but when the whole maſs of blood is tainted, all 
the glands are equally liable to the attack. The 
inguinal, axillary, maxillary, &c. are generally 
the firſt ſufferers. At the attack they become 
hard and indolent; and proceed in their pro- 
greſs much as in the recent bubo; but with 
more ſtubbornneſs, indolence, and are point 
blank ſtrumous. 

At the approachof ſtrumous tumaurs, ( whether | 
they are venereal, or from other latent virulency) 
the adjacent members are generally partakers. 
The firſt appearances are generally in the natural 
glands; as for example, if in the tonſils, the 
axillary, glands, &c. the virus takes up its abode, 
and if either by repulſion, or otherwiſe a ſpreading 
of the virus happens, the neighbouring muſcles 
will partake of the infection; phymatic ſwellings 
will ariſe, between the muſcles of the neck, and 
ſometimes extend to the arms, making the ſurface | 
of the part hard and knotty; which by intervals 

283 will 
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will diſappear and come again, till at lage 
whole neck will become ſtrumous: So, that the 
natural lands, and the preternatural tumefac- 
tions, will have a o between communication 
with each other; till at length one, or the other, 
ulcerates, and becomes ſupplied by a fiſtulous 
conveyance with a perpetual running from the 
neighbouring tumefackions. And this malady, _ 
if it is from any other cauſe than from a venereal 
virus, is called the King's evil. In like manner, 
acts the latent pocky bubo; which will be liable 
to generate correfponding phymatic tubercles, 
between the neighbouring mulcles of the thighs, 
&c:" and form fiftules, 'of deep extenſion; which 
render ſuch ſtrumous, or ſcrofulous ulcerations . 
| difficult of cure, . in acrimonious 
: or univerſally tainted habits. ' Theſe ſcrophulous 
tumours and ulcerations, will ſometimes be of a 
malignant nature; extend themſelves towards 
the joints, where not only the ſynovia is liable 
to Become callous, but the ligaments affected 
and tumefied: From whence cold indolent tu- 
mefactions, called white ſwellings, will ariſe; 
cauſe anchyloſis, caries, *hyperoftoſes, and other 
diſeaſes of the bones; and ſometimes unfortu- | 
nately end in incurable maledies. 
Theſe ſtrumous or ſerofulous evils, fo called; 
in non venereal patients, are branches of the con- 
firmed lues in the venereal; and if they are 
equally proceeded with, the fate of the patient, 
venereal or not, either in the ſucceſsful cure, con- 
tinuation of the malady, or total deſtruction of 
- the whole animal oo will ever be alike, | 


\ 
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If we ſeriouſly examine ſerofulous diſorders, 
2 the remedies preſeribed for them in general, 
we ſhall be ſurprized at the gentleneſs of the 
method, and the ſtrenuous abſtinence from mer- 
cury, and ſalivation: On the other hand again, 
if the ſame ailments and the fame ſymptoms are 
pronounced venereal; we muſt be equally: aſto- 


niſched to find: the patient immediately: plunged 


into the deepeſt ſalivation ; where he either nfl 
periſh in the experiment, or if he ſurvives, 'con- | 
tinues the ſame, EXCE receiving an addition to 
his former evils. The difference of the tw-wo 
extremes is, that the firſt remains uncured from 
want, the latter from too much of the proper 
means; the medium however, would ever give 
ſatisfaction to all parties, 

There is no one part in the human * but 
what is glandulous; yet in the plentitude and 
delicate ſtructure thereof, there is a material dif- 
ference in the various parts. The texture of 
the fauces, the roof of the mouth, the uvula, &c. 
correſpond ſo exactly with that of the genital 
parts, that the venereal ulcers will act almoſt 

- alike in both, which we ſhall here conſider. 
The lining of the mouth, throat, noſe, and 
all its various correſ nding cavities, is of a per- 
fe glandulous ſubſtance; and whoſe ſurface is 
porous, nervous, and delicate ; beſides the va- 
rious aſſemblages of conglomorate ſalivary glands, 
variouſly diſtributed in the walls of the mouth, 
as the maxillares, parotides, ſublinguales, and 
the tonſils, which fo rniſh the aliments in maſ- 
tication with ſaliva : The whole ſurface is pro- 
vided with innumerable lacunal ducts, which 
ä exclude 
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exſude a lubricating mucus, by which the 
mouth and all its various Parts are 50 — 
Pliable and ſlippery. 
The various 6 wi in the mouth are for che | 
. moſt part of the ſame ſubſtance ; the tongue, the 
uvula, and the larynx to which n * add 
the gums. | | 
Ihe ſalivary glands faking continually: in action, 
and . much buſineſs in the animal com- 
monwealth, have conſequently great correſpond- 
ence with the ſanguinous maſs, and therefore 
very ſubject to be infected. And whilſt their 
branches extend to the neighbrouring organs, 
they of courſe, one wich che n communicate 
the infection. 
Ihe lips, the 3 and wk reſemble he in- 
4 ternal parts of the pudendum muhebre in tex- 
ture as much as may be; and therefore, when 
infected, with the venereal virus, ulcers will 
ariſe, which in themſelves are of the ſnankerous 
kind; and if the habit is acrimonious, they are 
able to occaſion the moſt malignant, phagedænic 
and putrid ulcers: Hence the lips, the cheeks, 
and the uvula, are liable either to become can- 
gerous, or totally conſumed, by the corroſive ul- 
ceration: And whilſt the lining of the roof is 
but thin in ſubſtance, and the bones which it 
covers, thin and ſpungy, a caries frequently en- 
ſues; attacks the various ſpungious bones of the 
upper maxilla, and deſtroys. the whole nn 
texture, and formation of thoſe parts. 
The membrana pituitaria, which lines the in- 
ternal ſurface of the noſe, and the various com- 
municating cavities, is alſo peculiarly apt to 
| imbibe 
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imbibe the venereal virus; and from hence, ſub- 
ject to many malignant and ſtubborn maladies. 
The peculiar texture of this glandulous tegu- 
ment partly for ſecreting the viſcous mucus, 
voided by the noſe, and partly to lubricate the 
parts, and to preſerve the delicate texture of the 
olflactory nerves from external injuries, is re- 
markably ſubject to fungous and phagdænic ex- 
creſcences, and putrid ulcerations, at the attack 
of the venereal virus, or other virulent injuries: 
For ſince the mucus is more pituitous, it con- 
fines the virus from attacking with that rapidity, 
as in other delicate parts; though in time be- 
comes for that reaſon more pernicious. Hence 
in thoſe parts ariſe gradually fungous, feerid, 
and phagedznic excreſcences ; which ſoon de- 
generate into polipous, carcenomatous, and pu- 
trid 0zznz ; which corroſive ulcers, ſoon attack 
the neighbouring bones, render them carious, 
and totally deſtroy them: Hence alſo, when the 
oſſa naſi and the ſeptem is loſt, the noſe falls flat 
to the face, obſtructs the former paſſage, and 
occaſions ſnuffling. When the oſſa palati and os 
vomar, &c. are deſtroyed, the tone becomes 
hollow, ſonorous, and unintelligible, &c. the 
frequent dreadful conſequences of fuch malig. 
nant ulcerations. 

The uvula is alſo ſubject either to be enlarged 
with an excreſſential, and inflammatory tume- 
faction; ſometimes even ſo as to choak up the 
very fauces or elſe to be totally loſt by the 
phagadænic exulceration. 

The tongue, particularly the root, is alſo a 
princi 1 ſeat of venereal ulcerations; the 1 
ä ua 


* 
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dulæ ſublingualis are ſometimes in the ſame ſtate; 
affect the whole tongue, ſwell it up to a great 
bulk, and make it DUR only paintul, but r- 
thenſome and uſeleſs. 
Frequently the — of the ankle he 
* ſphenoſtaphilinus, and the pterygoſtaphilinus, 
will be ulcerated; this, together with the ulcera- 
tions of the tongue, (as frequently is the caſe) 
particularly the muſcles, whereby the os hyoides 
becomes corroded, a lameneſs of the- tongue, 
hoarſeneſs, and incurable difficulty of ſpeech, and 
deglutition, are the abſolute remainders after a 
Cure. 1 
But the moſt deſtruiive ſeat of che! virus in 
thoſe regions, is in the larynx. This moſt cu- 
rious and complicate organ is compoſed of four 
- kind of ſubſtances; namely, cartilages, muſcles, 
— and membranes; whilſt, theſe different 
arts are ſo intimately connected with each other, 
d to this, being plentifully interſperſed with 
nervous ramifications, and theſe communicating 
with the various neighbouring parts; it is eaſily 


conceived, that a virulent attack, in that part, 


muſt be attended with on, nn and 
danger. 

If the attack is with an ; inflammation amd im- 
mediate ulceration, it proceeds in its progreſs 
like a malignant anguina or quincy. Frequently 
however it will come on more ſlowly; from the 
ſimilarity of the pituitous membrane, to that in 
the noſe, fungous excreſcences will ariſe; which 
gradually will become malignant, fœtid and pha- 
gedænic ulcers. Sometimes theſe excreſcences 


will choak * the hronchis, and the whole fauces 
with 
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with excreſcences and tumours, ſo that” the pa- 


tient is unable to be ſupplied wich ſuſtenance, 


and ſometimes forced to the operation of 'bron- | 


chotomy, to prevent total ſuffocation. 
A putrid fore throat, whether venereal or not, 
is al Ways to be conſidered as the moſt malignant 
and alarming malady in its nature; for whilſt 


the parts of the larynx is of ſo complicate a 


form, the ulceration is hurried on with great ra- 


pidity, and the inflammation liable to obſtruct 
ration, a function abſolutely requiſite to 


the exiſtence of life. But beſides theſe i inconve- 
niencies; whilſt it is in the ſtate of ulceration, 


the phagedznic diſcharge is liable to fall down 
the aſpera into the lungs ; attack the veſicles, 
and then plunge the "ponent into a —_— con- 
ſumption. — 
The gums * are equally with the forinet 
8 7 & to become infected, grow ſpongy, ſoft, 
tumefied, filled with lirtle phlyctenæ, Which 
gradually become ſo many ulcers; the teeth become 
black, will corrode, and at length fall out; to- 
5 gether with the alveoli becoming carious will 
exfoliate, + 


From all that has been ſaid, it fellows that 


the breath of ſuch- pocky patients, with any or 
all theſe phagedænic and fœtid diſorders, in the 


mouth, and noſe, muſt be highly offenſive to 


| themſelves and every one about them; and if 
not immediately aſſiſted, the virus muſt from 
thence be tranſported to every part of the body: 


For ſince their aliment in maſtication and vglu- 


tition, muſt partake of the ulcerating matter, it 
is 


„ 
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zs demonſtratively plain, chat the n nutrition 
muſt become poiſoned 

The worſt condition 155 lernst in the 
| mouth, which the patient poſſibly may fall into 
from a venereal infection, and with all the dread- 
ful conſequences, we find frequently brought on 
by ſalivation; nay even where: there was not the 
leaſt ſymptom of ulceration in thoſe parts before; 
and how frequently do we not find, that when 
the patient has had ſtren agen enough to ſurvive 
this ſevere touchſtone of his conſtitution, that 
inſtead of being e he has only e 
his evil! 

The eyes are alſo very liable to attract acri- 
monious humors from the body, whether vene- 
real or otherwiſe; but whilſt the body is gene 
rally rendered moſt of a bad habit, in the vene- 
real infection, the virus, wherever it is propelled 
to, acts with more virulence than in other caſes. 
In pocky patients we frequently find (at the firſt 
attack of the eyes) the eye: lids become beſet 
with hordeola, which inflame, ulcerate be- 
come ſcurfy, and ſcaly, are attended with a 
lippitude; the canthus major alſo, inflames, 
ulcerates, and frequently occaſions an obſtinate 
encanthis, fiſtula lachrymalis, caries on che os 
Ane and other evils. | 

Sometimes an aegilops will appear in the can- 
thus major; which will ſpread itſelf over the 
albuginea, and even over the cornea, cauſe a 
number of fiery nubeculæ and inflammatory 
phlyctænæ: And in this conſiſts frequently, the 
venereal external inflammatory opthalmia. 1 
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If the virus gains admittance i * the various 
humours of the eyes, whether rhe aqueous, vi- 
ttious, or cryſtaline, they will of courle loſe their 
tranſparency, become viſcid, turbid, and con- 
founded in their ſecretion: Hence will ariſe a 
glaucoma, or a ſuffuſion; if continued, 4 ſugilla- 
tion, attended with a dull heavy pain, will gra- 
dually bring on an hæmalops, and an inter- 
nal inflammatory opthalmia; which at length 

will end in an hypopion, or elſe. in an exulcera- 
tion of the whole eye. 

When however the TEMES virus has attacked 
the optic nerve, a gutta ſerera muſt conſequently 
follow; either with, or without inflammation ; ; 
| "ſy attending maladies. 3 

e ears likewiſe 1 of the wandering 
virus; either as it paſſes through the ſebaceous 
landuilous lining of the meatus auditorius, or 
Its containing implements of hearing; or whe- 
ther it is conveyed thither through the euſtachian 
tube, from the affected parts in the mouth; in 
either caſe, the various parts of the internal ear 
is liable not only in the venereal, but any other 

wandering virus, to ulcerate. _ 
The ear-wax ſeems a ſecretion, different from 
all other productions of animal fluids; the neareſt 
reſembling to it, ſeems to be the ſebaceous 
viſcidity, exſuding from the ſebaceous glandulæ 
which unite the cuticula to the reticular plexus 
on the ſurface of the cutis and makes the ſkin 
more or leſs greaſy z which is moſt conſpicuous 
in the face, in the morning, particularly after a 
ntle perſpiration. Whether the ear-wax is the 
fame, and only accumulated more in theſe parts, 
unable 
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unable to be cleaned away, T cannot determine; ; 


certain however it is, that the-ſmaller he quan- | 


tity ſecreted the better are the © rgans of hearing 3 
and that its encreaſe, attend moſt diſeaſes i in, 10 
_ 

p 'When the etjerida tegument in the e 

affected with the veriereat virus, the WAX eg Es 
hard, ſcaly,” furfuracious, ſharp and fend, when 
it alſo corrodes the tegutnent, and occ2 ons at 
times the moſt phagedzþi 


1 8 


ſharp and fœtid burnings of the pus and ichor 
from the ear; attended with frequent exfolia- 
enn r 

If the miafm tic virus is introduced to the in- 
ner parts either by the aqueduct from the ulce- 
rated” mouth, or from other  conveyances, 0 as 
to attack the auditory organs; the tympanum; 


Hic Meers'® Which al- | 
ways turn out carious to che bones : Hence ariſe - 


the ſemicircular tubes; or the Little bones them- . 


ſelves, the incus, ſtapes, malleus, os orbiculare, 
or all together; exoſtoſes, hyperoſtoſes, caries, 
malignant, phagedznic and fœtid ulcerations, to- 
gether with a conſumption 'of theſe parts, and 
loſs. of hearing, muſt be the conſequences : 
Hence an exquilite painful and tumultuous in- 
flammation, with a variety of apparent ſounds ; 
attended: with a heavy preſſure in the temples, 
and an inflammatory tumefaction of the external 
ear and the neighbouring parts; which ſome- 
times extend even to a 57 roſtoſis of the os 
temporale; and at laſt He out with a phage 
dænic ulceration, and running of fœtid 

from the ear, with frequent exfoliations, till the 
3 ” ' whole 


4 


Whole organ of hearing is conſumed and de- 
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The breaſts of women, from their complex'd 


Doc 
1 veneteal virus conſequently ſubjects theſe 
organs to many grievous maladies and makes 
them often the repoſitory of many evils; even 
the moſt terrible of all, incident to human af - 
fliction, an ulcerated cancer. 
- Suckling women are ſubject to recerve the in- 
fection from pocky children; when ſometimes 
the nipples or the areola, will give notice, with 
acrimonious rhagadies or malignant chaps; at | 
other times thoſe and the neighbouring parts s 
which come in cloſe contact to a pocky child, 
vill be ſtrewed with plilyctænæ, interſperſed 
with effloreſcent furfurations; at other times the 
miĩaſm will be abſorbed by the returning veſſels, 
and be received into the circulation of the blood, 
and make thoſe organs the attack of chance, 
equally Hable with any other erb body. 
Me ſhould however with the greateſt circum- | I 
DeEtion and caution form our opinion, concern- 
ing ſuch infection, but pa iculirly in commu- 
nicating our ſentiments theſe matters; for a 
child may labour under many afflictions beſides 
the pox, though equally as grievous, and which 
it is apt to communicate to the nurſe; however 
whatever it may be, that the child labours under, 
unleſs it utters itfelf by external appearances, \ 
e | either 
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either in blotches, tumors, or external exulcera- 


tions, of any kind, I cannot in my opinion allow 


of any infectious communication. But the caſe 


is materially, different in regard to an infected 


nurſe with ſuckling a child; for ſince there is a 
continual afflux to the lacteal glands in the breaſt, . 
and the ſecreted, milk continually drawn off by 
ſuction, the communication of any acrimony is 


demonſtrative; inſomuch, that frequently the 
cure of the one has been the death of the other. 


Women have many periodical infirmities, to 


which men are entire ſtrangers. They are ſub- 


ject to many more, and even more e | 
ments than men: But they are at the ſame time 
provided with many more outlets, to prevent, 
and evacuate them; ſo that on the whole, in re- 
gard to the laws, manners, œconomy, and the 
government of their animal ſtate, they are quite a 
different ſet of beings. at 
The breaſts are principal 


6 + 
8 


* 


are 


7 


geſtation; as ſuch there is a continual corref- 


pondence with the remaining organs of genera- 
tion. At the approach of the catamenia, the 
breaſts are more than ordinarily turgid; and 
whatever ailments they are ſubject to, utters 
itſelf moſt at that time: But when the men- 
ſtrual drain is opened, oppreſſed nature finds 
immediate relief: Hence women, ' whilſt they 
are regular in their menſes, are the leaſt ſub- 
ject to ailments in their breaſts. An occult 
cancer may remain there for a long time dor- 
mant, and without diſturbance, if not injudi- 


- cioufly irritated ; but experience ſhews us, that, 


at the diſturbance or diſcontinuation of the men- 
| . e ſtrual 
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| ſtrual evacuations, | the ſleeping fiend awakes, and 
threatens miſery and deſtruction. 1 


. 1 — 


the glands, and the glandulous parts, from other 
wandering malignities, ſuch may alſo be effected 
from the venereal; and vice verſa: And ſo true 
it js, that proper and rational remedies will be 
equally ſucceſsful, whether the origin of the evil 
be venereal or not; let pedants and ſophiſts ſay 
what they will to the contrarrrx. 
What has been here related in regard to ex- 
ternal evils, will comparatively hold good with 


On the whole, whatever ailment may befal 


internal diſeaſes, ſubject to the venereal virus; 


and which we ſhall take a curſory view of, under 
the title of the dry pox. We will therefore pro- 


ceed to the deſtruction of the bones themſelves. 


\ 


ot DISEASES of the BONES. 


oo \H E bones thou k the hardeſt of animal 


| £L: fubſtances, are ſubject to undergo as many 
deſtructive changes, in proportion to the nature 
of their texture, as the ſofter and glandulous 
parts we. juſt now left, from any wandering vi- 
us; particularly the venereal, the ſubject we 
are now treating of. They are ſubject to tumify, 
inflame, ulcerate, corrode, diſſolve, and even to 


be converted into another kind of ſubſtance; be- 
come ſoft, flexible, and even loſe entirely their 


oſſiſied ſtamina. 5 | 
The formation of the bones, or offification has 
employed the ſpeculation of many; however till 
we remain in the dark. 1 will therefore ven- 


R ; ture 


"> 
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ture to fer with few words this matter in as clear 
a light as I expect it ever will be, to human com- 
prehenſion; namely, that the bones are formed 
_ of the fame materials as all other animal ſub- 
ſtances, only differently modified, and connected. 
This will ſufficiently anſwer our purpoſe as man- 
menders, man- makers we muſt not pretend to be. 
Yet as far as effects lead the way to aſſign cauſes; 
we have the undoubred right of ſearching for 
cauſes, which may have ſalutary effects; but no 
ſooner do we pretend to ſupernatural wiſdom, 
than we make ourſelves uſeleſs, and compleatly 
. 8 1 
In the natural ſtate of the bones, they are the 
hardeſt in ſubſtance, but the leaſt endued with 
fenſation, except the perioſtium, and the me- 
dullary ſubſtance in them. They increaſe in 
hardneſs with age; till at length they loſe their 
tenacity, and become quite brittle. All, except 
ſome part of the teeth, are covered with a thin 
tendinous and nervous membrane; which in onè 
continuation glides along, over the whole bon 
frame, including the various articulations. Over 
the ſcull this membrane is called pericranium, 
all that covers the reſt of the bones, perioſ- 
tium. The great bones of the upper and under 
extremities, are narroweſt, hardeſt, and hollow 
in the middle; largeſt and ſpongy at their ends: 
All the reſt are partly ſold, and fpongy ; thoſe 
defigned for motion have their extremities co- 
vered with cartilages. The articulations are 
ſtrongly connected with the perioſtium, aſſiſted 
with ſtrong tendinous hgaments. The internal 
parts, whether hollow or ſpongy, are filled with 
9 | | marrow, 


1 
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marrow; which is a ſubtil fine oil, inveſted with a 


delicate, nervous, and ſenſitive cellular tegument. 
The bones are variouſſy perforated, where ſome- 
times ſanguineous veſſels, and ſometimes nerves in- 

cloſed with the perioſtium, penetrate; ſometimes 


are loſt in the ſuhſtance of the bone; at other times in 


the medullary ſubſtance in the bone, particularly 
in the meditullium. The joints are lubricated, and 


move in a tranſparent glutinous liquid. In in- 


fants, the bones are large, and thick, but ſoft; at 
the ends cartilaginous; and the heads of the move- 
able articulating bones large foft and ſpangy,. 


and eaſily ' ſeparable from the harder part; the 


whole of a reddiſh hue. In the prime of life, the 


bones become hard, tenacious, and ſtronger con- 


nected; in colour inclining more to a white. In 
old age the bones become ſmall, hard, but 
brittle, and inclining to the yellow. When a 
done is fractured, there will ooze out from the 
fracture a glutinous liquid reſembling the ſyno- 


via, which will gradually oſſify and cement the 


fractured parts, as ſtrong as before; and this is 


plentieſt in young ſubjects. Theſe are ſome of 


the natural properties of bones; but let us now 


proceed to their diſeaſes. = 

— Whilſt the blood, and other circulating hu- 
mors, muſt have their courſe through the various 
bones and their connecting parts, it is natural 
to ſuppoſe that the venereal virus, as well as any 
other acrimony, muſt become obnoxious z- and 
prevent the courſe of the animal fabrication and 
ceconomy in theſe fubſtances, as well as all others; 
and in proportion to the diſtribution of the ner- 
5 | 11 vous 


— 
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vous ramifications of the N ns pain 
and inflammation muſt enſue. : e. 

An exoſtoſis is the general term of 2 protu- 
berated unnatural bump perceivable on a bony 
part. Theſe tumors are generally flow in their 
Progreſs. If the tumor is ſoft from its commence- 
ment it is generally termed a gumma. This 
excreſcence has various origins; ſometimes it 
takes it commencement in the cutis, ſometimes 

in the perioſtium ſometimes on a tendon, and 
ſometimes ſprouting out with a ſteatomatous ex- 
creſcence from the ſubſtance of the bone itſelf; 
either at the ſpongy extremities, or the hardeſt 
parts thereof. Wherever be its origin, this is a 
true venereal pock, (though other wandering 
virus may equally give birth to it) and has al- 
ways ſomething malignant and ſtubborn in its 
compoſition: Sometimes its contents will be ſtea- 
tomatous, and encyſted; ſometimes callous; and 
ſometimes oſſified; though diſtin& from thebone: 
Sometimes this kind of tumor is inflammatory 
and painful; at other times, indolent, and in- 
ſenſible; yet ſometimes all on a ſudden begins to 
rage. Let theſe kind of viſitors act as they may, 
they may always be conſidered in ſuſpected pa- 
tients, to be the ſcouting forerunners of the whole 

army of pox, laying in ambuſcade. © 
1. The exulceration of theſe kind of tumors, are 
generally attended with a caries of the adjacent 
Bone, particularly if it is adherently connected; 
For from this, and from their ſteatomatous fun- 
goſity, together with their aptitude of offifica- 
tion, it 1 . that their origin 18 _ 


bas » Y 


* 
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a virulent extravaſation of the callus, from the 
bone itſelf. 


The true 900 3 proceeds f rom the 
very ſubſtance of the bones themſelves, and are 
protuberances of oſſified matter; and thoſe are 
called nodes: Sometimes a node is a protubera- 


tion of a hard, and ſolid bony ſubſtance; at other 


times, it will as it were be a bony puſtule, or 
knots filled with an irregular fleſhy excreſcerice, 


either of the ſteatomatous kind, or the carcino- 
meus. Sometimes, the bone on that part will 
be more ſolid than uſual, and the tumor in 
appearance like the hardeſt ivory; at other times 
rough, prickly and ſpongy, filled with a variety 
of - Irregular bony, cartilaginous, and fungous 
cellulz and ſubſtance. Theſe tumors will ſome- 
times come fingly, ſmall, large, and ſometimes, 
irregularly ſcattered over the various bones, 
both hard or ſoft; either without, but generally, 
attended with nocturnal pRng-.; 7 

The ſpongy bones are moſt ſubject to theſe 
excreſcences and tumefactions; and ſometimes the 


whole bone will be equally every where diſtended 


and ſwelled :. And this is termed a hyperoſtoſis. 


When - however this tumefaction extends to the 
harder bones, without any other external . | 


pearance, it is called a ſpina-ventoſa. 

A hyperoſtoſis, at the extremities of the bones 
are ſometimes attended with very acute pain; 
but at other times, with a flow heavy and dull 
ſenſation. The ſpina ventoſa however, as it is 
generally a production from an internal ulceration 


of the marrow, either in the cavity of the hollow 


bones, or in the cellulæ of the ſpongy ſubſtances, 
R 3 cannot 


| 
| 
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cannot fail, of giving the patient the moſt exqui- 
ſite torture; and this malady is perhaps one of the 
moſt deplorable a patient can be afflicted with, 
except the cancer; eſpecially in the tibia, or 
any of the greater bones; and particularly if it 
increaſes ſo, as to bore its way by an external 
corrofion : When inflammations, phagedænic, 
fœtid, and ftuborn ulcerations enſue, attended 
with fungoſities, and repeated exfoliations, till 
nature has formed an entire ne bone, in the place 
of the old decayed one. But ſuch a fortunate 
reſult is not always the conſequence; for ſome- 
times the whole bone will become as if worm- 
eaten, or perforated like a honey- comb; add to 
this, that various bones may be affected at once: 
Nay, I have (and no doubt other ſurgeons, parti- 
cularly in the hoſpitals, have ſo too) ſeen whole 
ſkeletons —— in the moſt miſerable manner, 
by the venereal and other diſeaſes. | 

An exoſtoſis may proceed from a contuſion, 
or a ſudden wrench of a joint, but this is ma- 
terially different from that proceeding from any 
virus; for the former is merely a ſimple extra- 
vaſation of the callus, either from the tendons, 
or from the bone (for there appears a great 
ſimilarity in their nature) whilſt the latter is a 
confuſed jumbling of an unconcocted and de- 
praved callus, drove out from the texture of the 
bone: But how this happens in the various 
forms, we may indeed jarr, but we cannot 
reaſon or account for, at leaſt with any ſatisfac- 

There has long been a famous queſtion in de- 
bate; whether the bone takes its origin and ſup- 

| 3 port, 
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port, from the perioſtium, or the perioſtium 
from the bone? There let the queſtion remain: 
To me the very queſtion appears abſurd: 
But this as a ſurgeon I know; when a bone is 
carious, and labours under an exfoliation, the 
ſound part encloſes itſelf in a new perioſtium, be- 
fore it pretends to puſh forwards the carious 
ſcale; and till this may be performed undiſturbed, 
the ulcer will remain malignant, and the caries, 
and repeated exfoliations will continue : For, 
the delicacy of the bony ſubſtance is ſo great, ther 
even the air will affect it, even without any other 
cauſe. I have often bluſhed for ſome of my bro- 
ther ſurgeons, on account of their over ofi- 
ciouſneſs in ſcraping the bones; and they them- 
ſelves mult at times have been confuſed, to find 
that an old woman (by ignorantly, though ſk1]- 
fully letting nature have its way) ſometimes has 
performed a cure, while they, by fine finiſhed 
ſcraping and perforating inſtruments, only diſ- 
turbed the ſalutary efforts of nature, and aug- 
mented the evil. | | 
Nodes attack all the bones in general; 
but remarkably the hard lamina of them, and 
"thoſe leaſt covered with muſcles : Hence when a 
venereal patient complains of nocturnal pains ; 
the t:bia, ulna, &c. feel rough and knotty; 
nodes and bumps like young calves horns, ſprout- 
ing out about the ſkull, you may ſafely pro- 

nounce him-poxed to the back-bone. Fra 
An hyperoſtoſis may likewiſe proceed from 
various other cauſes ; ricketty children are ſub- 
ject to it, which frequently throws them for the 
future in a different decrepid form, to what na- 
ture firſt deſigned. Voung people at the age of 
| gy puberty, 
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puberty, even ſometimes; from a leucophlegmatic 
habit will be ſubject. to this diſeaſe; and from 
whence they will ſhoot. up with pain and awk- 
ardneſs; and have remarkable large and. clumſy 
JOINTS: : VE 8 SF: $4254 
: A. ſimple hyperoſtoſis may, and is ſometimes 
the effect of a venereal virus, when the oſſifica- 
ted matter is ſtimulated to a greater congeſtion 
to ſuch parts; but in the general courſe of vi- 
rulent diſeaſes, the tumefaction is of a corroding 
nature; and which frequently is attended with a 
ſcrofulous ſwelling of the ligaments, and- the 
whole joint. Such ſwellings are ſometimes. 
grievous in their nature; the ſynovia will alter 
its nature many different ways; ſometimes turned 
into pus and ichor, the joint become apoſthu- 
mous, corrodes the cartilages, and the heads of the 
bones; in conſequence * 1 which, a moſt malig- 
nant ulceration and exfoliation muſt enſue; ſome- 
times, the ſynovia will be degenerated into a 
fungous excreſcence; become callous, bony, and 
occaſion an anchyloſis; with a troubleſome de- 
formity of the articulation, and the adjacent limb. 
And ſometimes the ſynovia will be converted in- 
to a variety of, calculous ſubſtances, where it 
will obſtinately remain with pain and diſtortion 
Ds.. of ' 

A ſpina ventaſa, is a terrible diſorder, eſpe- 
cially when 1t continues and attacks the whole 
bone; this is a true mflammation-and exulcera- 
tion of the very offified parts of the bone. And 
as it is univerſal, it cannot fail of attacking the 
paſſing, and repaſſing ramifications of the nerves; 
as well in the perioſtium, as the n ſub- 

| | _ Trance 
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ſtance, and the adjoining tendons of the muſcles | 
fixed to the various parts of the bone; and con- 
ſequently the pain muſt be very extenſive: Hence 

the patient feels a continual gnawing in the bone, 

as if it was bruiſing and grinding; and in the 

muſculary parts, as if being torn away, c. 
which laſts, with repeated intermittent pa- 
roxyſms, till at length the external parts become 
apoſthumous; opens and burſts, into a moſt 
feœtid and phagedænic exulceration; which con- 
a attended with exfoliation, till nature has 
— the place with a new oſſification; and 
aced another bone. But to ſuch a falutary 
93 it requires not only very judicious 
treatment; but alſo a young, and ene conſti- 

tution of the patient. 

This dreadful exulceration of the bone, will 
ſometimes not only in its fury reduce the bone it 
attacks, to a mere maſsof mouldring corruption, 
but ſpread its dreadful infection farther to all 
the neighbouring bones; and ſometimes even 
attack the whole oſſy frame: Such a ſkeleton 

I have ſeen, as has filled me with horror. 

But amongſt the various diſeaſes of the bones, 
that of their becoming ſoft, appears, and indeed 
is very extraordinary; yet ſo it is: They will 
ſometimes become ſoft, flexible, and appear more 
like a piece of confuſed fleſh, than the fubſtance 
of bone; and this is called ofteoſarcoſis. This 
may be produced from the venereal virus, as well 
as from other cauſes. Inſtances have been where 
this extraordinary diſeaſe has crept upon patients 
withour much pain or other i inconvemency, than 

. mech theirlimbs have bent under the ſupportof their 


body, 
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body, and at length rendered them uſeleſs : But 
in the general courſe, it comes on with an in- 
flammation and heavy pungent pain, the ſame as 
a ſpina ventoſa; at length the bones ſwell up, 
into a bloody puff d- up maſs; and then become 
ſubject to the various kinds of ulcerations, as all 
other fleſhy parts: As a ſpecimen of which, I 
have ſeen an injected bone, (where this diſeaſe 
proved mortal) which was greatly beyond the 
natural ſize in bulk, and plentifully diſtributed 
with very large blood veſſels ; otherwiſe of a 
rough, ſpongy, cellular and farcolous texture. 
In fact there is no part of the body ſuffers 
more from the circulated venereal virus than the 
bones; inſomuch, that when a patient has re- 
ceived the pernicious poiſon, and circulated it in 
the blood and other humours, he generally carries 
for ever ſome remarkable certificate of his faithful 
ſervice in that rough campaign. Hence a flat 
noſe like an ape, or perhaps an artificial one; ſore 
and lippid and eyes, perhaps ſquinting; running of 
ſtinking matter from the remaining noſtrils, and 
from the ears; rotten teeth and conſumed gums; 
ſtinking breach; large ſcars about the chaps; 
dry and knotty neck; huge ſhoulders; ſtiff and 
large elbows ; decrepid wriſts and fingers; ſtiff 
knees; bandy legs; a virulent gleet, and ſtru- 
mous iſſues; a ghaſtly look; ſuperannuated i in 
cConſtitution, &c. &c. 
But though theſe are the remaining decre- 
pitudes of an invalid, half pay, or ſuperan- 
nuated venereal hero; yet we have daily in- 
ſtances that ſome of ſuch deformities, are the pro- 
vidential lot of others, whoſe parents as 1 as 
them- 
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themſelves have been” innocent, and free from 

venereal diſeaſes; notwithſtanding, they have been 

equally as great ase om other wandering 
humours. 

There are many other an diſeaſes inci- 
dent to the human machine, which a wandering 
virus, or other accidental default of nature, may 

give birth to. Inſtances have occurred where 
the whole bony frame has degenerated into a ſoft 
ſpongy maſs; on the contrary we have caſes of 
univerſal oflifications; nay, of petrification: But 
What is yet more aſtoniſhing, a conflagration 
from an inteſtine ſelf-kindled fire! the patient 
alive, and reduced to aſhes, in the ſpace of a few. 
hours! Theſe are facts ſurpriſing to the human 
imagination; 'but they are in reality no more 
_ myſterious than all other phænomenons in na- 
ture, and every other diſeaſe; except on account 
of their accidental ſcarcity. We may philoſophiſe 
as learnedly as we pleaſe; but the deeper we 
dive into theſe ſubjects, the more we ſhall per- 
ceive, that all what we have ſaid, and can ſay, 
amounts 'to little more than nothing. But to 
return to the ordinary effects of the venereal 
virus. ; 

When a patient has from bodily experience 

ſerved his apprenticeſhip to the pox, and has 

had the virus circulated in his animal frame for 
any time, particularly in the 'bones, it never 
fails of reducing the whole conſtitution, and 
bringing on old age without the help'of time; 

for lince the virus is a perpetual ſpur, to hurry 
on the vital functions, natural wear and tear 
muſt of courſe increaſe, together with various 
| remain- 
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remaining drains, Hence we ſee the foremention- 
ed remains, or at beſt, find a diminiſhed ſtatue, 
brittle and ſmall twiſted bones; and all the de- 
crepidneſs, witheredneſs, and incapacity of infirm 


ald age; at the years of natural bloom, health, 


and vigour. 
f D RY pox, is rather a popular, than a phy- 

ſical term; but ſince cuſtom has brought 
it into uſe, in order to ſignify a latent wandering 


venereal poiſon, that tornients the patient with 
a variety of hidden, ſudden, and unexpected ail- 


ments, from which he muſt expect ſooner or 


later to fall a ſacrifice to the confirmed pox; I 


ſhall here make uſe of it in that ſenſe; and under 
that title, conſider ſach diſorders proceeding from 
a- venereal virus, as make no material external 
appearances. ___ + als elk 

In the firſt place, it is obvious from reaſon and 
experience, that the venereal virus, will be as 
miſchievous: to the internal parts of the body, as 
to the external; but in general, this is not ſo fre- 
quent: For there is a natural propenſity in the 


animal ceconomy,, to expel what is noxious in 
the viſcera to the external parts, Whether this 


is from a naturabſuperiority of effort ordained by 


nature, to preſerve the principal animal functions 


as much as may be, from fatal injuries; or 


whether, the internal parts are ſupported by the 


vital heat of the body, and thereby ſtreightned 


to ſuch an expullive effort, I ſhall not take upon 
| 6,7 { ; me \ 
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me to confirm; though I-am inclined tocthinks 
both ſhare in giving this ſuperiority of power of 
ſelf preſervation. Let notwithſtanding, when 
the firſt efforts become unſucceſsful, they are 
ſubject to become equally liable with the exter- 
nal parts; and when once they have imbibed the 
— on, and yielded to the oppreſſion, they labour 
under verry difficulties, to he off the: ROXIOUS 
burthen. Diet 8 1 0 
A virus in the animal ceconomy: 5 2 ieee 
Lew when therefore the venereal miaſm, by what-: 
ever cauſe, is introduced into the blood, it makes 
not only a diſturbance into the fluids themſelves, 
but, as the infected maſs paſſes along, it irritates 
the internal nervous ſpiral ſenſitive coats of the 
arteries, by which they are provoked to an in- 
creaſe of their diaſtolic and ſyſtolic. function; 
and hence enſues à fever. Whilſt the irri- 
tation laſts the fever continues; either from 
an increaſe of the virus in the circulating maſs, 
or from having attacked ſome nervous part, 
whereby the ſtimulating ſenſation is communica- 
tively continued: And this makes the diſtinction, 
between an eſſential, and ſymptomatical fever. 
_  .-When' the 1nternal organs of circulation are 
Faceeſabulti in their attempt, and turn the virus 
either entirely out of doors, by perſpiration, 
| urine, . or ſtool, or to the external f iers, where 
it is taken up by the weaker, and leſs powerfully 
reſiſting lymphatics of the ſkin, and thence far: 
ther baniſhed from the animal ſtate z the criſis is as 
tortunate as might be wiſhed- for. This is 
always the firſt effort of nature, in every diſ- 
caſe whatevery; but the ill ſucceſs: of this ſacred 
— 
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attempt, may either be owing to the maligni ty 
and quantity of the virus; habit of body; acci- 
dents; neglect; error in judgment; but moſt, 
to the 'bancful attack ol menen, of all ranks, 
forts and ſizes. 

There are diſeaſes Ware * to the 
fluids, and others peculiar to the ſolids; theſe 
diſtinctions are proper; but not more arbitrarily 
ſo, than that either ſolids, or fluids, may claim 
only the greateſt ſhare; for in fact, they are ſo 
intimately — chat the whole is but one maſs; 
and differs only in various degrees of ſolidity, or 
fluidity, which ever we ſhall- pleaſe to call it. 
We boaſt with pomp of our ſuperiority of know- 
ledge to the ancients in the circulation of the 
blood; which great diſcovery however, on a ſe- 
rious conſideration, we muſt be modeſt enough 
to own, is barely at the daum. Our microſcopes 
are aſtoniſhing great inventions; but was it poſ- 
ſible to ſee a drop of blood, as it is in the circu« 
lation, magnified to the bulk of the whole globe, 
perhaps we ſhould then ſtand as much in need of 
a a microſcope, as we may ſeem to do now; and 
what figures the animalculiſts would cut, I know 
not. However, fortunately by the help of rea- 

ſon, and thoſe valuable inventions of inſtruments, 
we have aboliſhed. many fantaſtic notions of the 
ancients. But theſe vacancies which we have 
made, ſeems to fill up pretty faſt with other ab- 
{urdities, equally ridiculous; and it is but juſt, 
that our poſterity, ſhould have ſomething to alter 
ance cenſure as well as we. 

Since the ſolids and fluids are in one conti- 
ation, and ſo intimately the * of each 

other, 
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other, it follows to a demonſtration, that they 
muſt ever be partakers of each other's malady: 

Let one of them muſt carry the predominancy: 
And in this ſenſe I would always be underſtocd. 
When the blood is affected, the indiſpoſition muſt 
of courſe be univerſal ; the wandering” virus 

therefore which has gained its admiſſion in the 
ſanguineous maſs, muſt make the patient liable, 
ro as many different diſeaſes, as various parts the 
blood paſſes through; and the patient muſt, it 
left to nature, depend principally on the vigour 
and ability of each viſcus, or part of the com- 
monwealth, which the noxious virus paſſes 
through, to oppoſe and propel its attack: But to 
this, we mult, not forget to add; that fince the 
blood contains the nutriments of all the different 
kinds of ſolid ſubſtances, it may be variouſly 
affected by the attack, fo that one part of the 
maſs, may be contaminated more than another; 
and therefore, make ſuch correſponding parts of 
the ſolids moſt liable to have their axtucif dat ; 
converted from the order of health: This laſt, 
together with the firſt mentioned cauſe, muſt 
principally depend on the nature of the con- 
ſtitution of the patient. Add to all this, that 
the venereal virus is peculiarly ſubtil, and pene- 
trating, it is not eaſily ſhaken off from any part, 
and will unawares infinuate itſelf into every 
part of the animal frame, 

The firſt fymptoms of a poxed blood, is an 
univerſal wearineſs and laſſitude; cold ſhiver- 
ings, ſucceeded with an inward heat; and though 
in general not a very high fever, yet a diſagree- 

able, piercing, burning, intermittent heat, and 
on an 
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. 


an acrimonious chapping in the palms of the 
hands, and ſoles of 1 feet : This fly lurking, 
fever, with intermittent chills, and univerſal lai- 
ſitude, exchange with ; anomalous; paroxyſms, 
A dull head-ach, pain in the limbs, and in the 
bowels, intermittently, pay alſo their attendance z 
particularly as the patients geting ware in the 


"" Whilſt theſe complaints are wandering and 
ſhifting from one part to another, it acts much 
like a, flight intermitting fever proceeding from 
catching cold; or from . in general 
with little acuteneſs, but with more wandering 
indiſpoſitions; and the mind labouring under a 
r as Hef 
If theſe {ymproms._ are attended with ulcera- 
tions, excreſcences, or tumours, either about the 
zenital parts or elſewhere, there can be no room 
fel to doubt the ſuſpected patient lahouring un- 
der the approach of the pox ; but what I chiefly 
here hint at, is the pocky internal ſymptoms, 
without external or local appearances z, and can 
only be judged to be the effects of a wandering 
virus, from preceding ien coition, or ill 
managed. local diſeaſes, from the firſt infec- 

Theſe univerſal wanderings however, don't in 
general continue long; but ſome particular places 
45 gradually more permanently the ſuffer- 
FF 
creaſe. in proportion. 5 Wo 
I the lymphatics attrack the virus, a venereal 
itch, and all the, variety of the cutaneous diſeaſes, - 
before deſcribed, will enſue; which, if Rs, Cute, 

— * A 


. 
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will ſpread its infection back again, till the body 
is reduced to a moſt horrid and putrified carrion. 
A venereal itch will ſometimes in a moderate 


degree, peſter the patient for a long time; ap- 


pear with great itching and furfurations, then 
diſappear, and oceaſion nocturnal pains, In 


this itch (under the name of the ſcurvy) many 


have laboured, till ſuddenly, they have been 
plunged into the confirmed lues, and ſeen, but 
ton late, their miltake: fe, ß on 5. 
If the virus circulates in the glands, it occa- 
ſions at times many tumefactions and diſperſes 
again, before it attacks them in good earneſt; 
and then what havock it makes, or is ſubject 
to make, we have already conſidered in its pro- 
per place: From hence the patient will ſome- 
times a good while before hand, have off and 
on, a ſore throat, the palate tumified, the neck 
all knotty and ſtiff, &c. and all again on a ſudden 


diſappear; till at length the virus becomes fixed 
and breaks out in ſome part or other, or perhaps 


univerſally. | | 


But when the tendons, ligaments and muſcles | 


become the habitations of the virus, the patient 
is then under a ſevere diſcipline; for from hence 


proceed the cramp, ſpaſmodic and other rheu- 


matic pains. * 5 
A cramp, very frequently attends venereal 
pains z and which makes no ſmall addition to the 
accompanying torments. A venereal opiſtoto- 
nos, or emproſthotonos, has at times given trouble 
enough; particularly till the origin of that trouble- 
ſome diſeaſe was properly examined into and found 


venereal, when mercurials, the propereſt remedy 


proved 


j 
| 
| 
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proved ſacceſsfut -' When the membranes of 
the muſcles are affected with the venereal virus, 
an obſtinate rheumatiſm enſues; which is either 


| os, or ſometimes becomes univerſal, and 


metimes wandering from one part to the other. 


Whilſt the virus is wandering, it is undeter- 


mined, and no part is ſafe from the attack; 


hence ſuch patients, will all on a ſudden, have 
W pains; from the head, to the arms, or legs, 
rom thence perhaps to the bowels, ſtomach, 


and other viſcera: In which rambling attack, an 
acute head-ach, a ſudden apoplexy and even an 


epilepſy is liable to cut off the patient, with very 
Ittle or no notiert“. 
The rheumatic pains of venereal patients, ge- 
nerally are ſevereſt when warm in bed; particu- 
larly, when they are accompanied with. pains in 
the bones. When the feat is in the muſcular 


membranes, there will be a ſtiffneſs, inactivity, 


and incapacity of motion; ſometimes: the parts 
will ſwell and be hard, ſometimes quite ſenſe 
leſs, and at other times again become in- 
famed and painful. But the pain and trou- 
ble is ſtill greater when it is arthritic and in 
fore, and inflamed; add to this, the ſynovia 


degenerating into a bony, cretaceous, or ſa- 
bulous matter; whereby the joints not only be- 
come ſtiff and gritty, but attended with a con- 
tinual torture, as if the joint was trepanned, 
grinding, gnawing, and many other ſuppoſed 


tortures. 


A ſelatica, is alſo very frequently the effects of 
the venereal virus; as alſo th ; 
two are frequently fellow tormentors. Sometimes 


lumbago: Theſe 
they 


k 
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they appear in their ſymptoms and proceedings 
8 as the Rune put itſelf; 5 ih 
anomalous, or elſe with more regular paroxyſms ; 
at other times again in one continuation. We 
| Have before conſidered the diſeaſes of the bones ; 
and therefore here only take notice of the pre- 
ceding ſymptoms ; namely, the noEturnal vene- . 
real pains in the bones: Theſe are ſometimes 
fixed in ſome particular parts, or become more 
— If the bones which ach, have exoſtoſis, 
nodes, or gummata, coming on, the thing is 
plain enough; but ſuch nodes or tumefactions 
are liable alſo to come within the bones, or the 
inner ſurface of them; though not ſo general, as 
on the external parts: Hence a heavy punging 
and throbbing head-ach, particularly with 4 
awing in thi bone, and likewiſe in other 
neighbouring parts, which always -increafe in 
the night when the patient is warm in bed; 
and occaſion a diſagreeable reſtleſs effect on 


the patient; till at length, all theſe evils en- 


creaſe to greater and deplorable heights, if not 
timely prevented. FF ns: 
When the wandering virus, either is repelled 
from the tegumental, muſcular, or other external 
part; or meets with the leaſt oppoſition in the 


viſcera, itis apt to attack thoſe nobler parts, and 


5 * 


proyes very noxious. 
Pf The 2 has a wonderful communication 
with the whole animal fabrick; even ſo, as in 
delicate conſtitutions, to partake of the ſlighteſt 
indiſpoſitions; this is particularly conſpicuous 
in the female ſex : if therefore the venereal 
virus ſhould attack this great organ, as ſome- 
times is the caſe, _ very bad conſequences, 
| 2 We 
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we mult expect to enſue, if it is not drove ſoon. 
away from thence: A painful nauſea, attended 
with an apepſy, and bilious eructations, vo- 
miting, and other diſorders followad by a ge- 
neral and malignant dyſpepſy 5 together with a 
loathſome atrophy, or elſe a bulimous dineſs ; 
till at length a maraſmus, general atrophy, 
and a hectic ends the ſcene with death. Nay, 
ſometimes it hurries on with more rapidity; 
an inflammation, and a vomica, will form, which 
will break, ulcerate, and in the moſt deplorable 
manner make quick diſpatch  ' . _ 
The inteſtines however are more frequentl 
ſubject to be the ſeat of the virus; and theſe 
parts are very apt to be infected on many ac- 
counts; for fince they are the excretory channel, 
into which the cyſtic, pancreatic, and. various 
other duds empty themſelyes, whoſe fountain 
heads may have received part of the venereal 
poiſonz add to this the many other diforders 
they are ſubject to: But beſides injudicious pur- 
gatives, are ſufficiently capable, to bring on a 
deflux or a venereal dyſentery or diarrhoea, and 
many other evil and fatal conſequences. 
This is a particular circumſtance; under this 
head, well worth ſome ſerious conſideration; 
ſince it occurs very frequently in the latent pox. 
And I have reaſon to believe that this is too 
generally produced from ill treatment. I have 
mentioned often as a fixed maxim, ſupported by 
experience, that wherever the virus meets with the 
leaſt refiſtance, there it is apt to attack, and fix its 
habitation; now, from the influx of a contaminated 
bile, pancreatic juice, unwholeſome and ill fer- 
„ | | mented 
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mented aliments, &c. an acrimony may be ge- 
nerated, and affect the inteſtines; and thus oc- 
caſion a bilious cholic, illiac paſſion, inflamma- 
tion, diarrhœa, dyſentery, or other diſorders of 
the bowels; whereby they become ſore, weak, and 
ſubject to attract any virus, whether venereal or 
otherwiſe wandering in the body. But ſuch a de- 
flux is too generally occaſioned by draſtic purges, 
or the profuſe adminiſtering of mercury, eſpecially 
in ſalivation; add to this the pernicious adultera- 
tion and even intended admixtures: By ſuch 
injudicious, and mal- practices, a moſt obſtinate 
venereal diarrhea, or (if I may fo expreſs my* 
ſelf) an inteſtinal clap has been too often lr 
on and attended with a train of ſhocking conſe- 
quences. : *** 

Amongſt the various noxious preparatians gi- 
ven to venereal patients, none are more ſo, than 
any of the various preparations of lead ; which 
for internal uſes, is point blank, a ſlow but ſure 
poiſon ; which ſhall be further conſidered in an- 
other place... _ 5 
Ihn the venereal diarrhcea, the patient is ſeized 
with a pungent, inflammatory, and cholicky grip- 
ing, ſucceeded with acrimonious, cutting, and 

fœtid ſtools, attended with a painful teneſmus, and 
ſpaſms; this flux ebbs and flows irregularly, 
but with ſmall intermiſſions, till either it hurries 
the patient away with the greateſt agony ;z or 
at length it becomes merely, habitual, and by 
ſlow degrees attended with a univerſal and ma- 

lgnant dyſentery, atrophy, hectic and death. 
If the inteſtines ſuffer from ſaturnine prepara- 
tions, a moſt melancholy, and heavy contracting 
83 Pain 
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pain in the bowels ſteals upon the patient; at: 
tended with an irkſome contraction, ſuppreſſion 
of nutrition, and function of the inteſtines, till at 
length the reduced half animated ſkeleton ſinks 
r 
The lungs, partake not ſeldom of the vene- 
real poiſon; frequently ſuch patients become 
aſthmatical, pthiſical, and are burrledd to their 
grave by a galloping conſumption: And this 
particularly, immediately after they have been 
pronounced cured by ſali vation. 
The — itſelf is not exempt from the attack 
of the virus; a polypus, palpitation, ſpaſmodic 
contractions and ſudden deaths. muſt be and are 
frequently the conſequences. A pleuriſy, a pe- 
ripneumony, or other difeaſes peculiar to the 
various. internal parts, are liable to enſue from' 
the attack of the wandering venereal acrimony in 
boo 
The moſt deſtructive attack however, the ve: 
nereal virus is capable to effect, is in the brain. 
This part is uhiverſally allowed to be the firſt organ 
** the ſenſorium, of animation in the Exiſtence,” 
is it is the moſt incomprehenſible, moſt com-. 
plicate, and moſt delicate organ in the animal 
economy, fo conlequegtiy it muſt be ſubfect to 
the moſt Alarming and fatal diſeaſes, when the 
vitus has gained admittance to act upon it. 
The brain is conſpicuouſly divided in two 
material parts; the cerebrum, and cerebellum, 
The cerebrum is conſiderably the greateſt part, 
and takes up the fore and upper cavity of the 
Kull: The cerebellum Jays immediately under- 
neath, and behind in tlie os occipitis The cere- 


4 
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brum, ſcems to be principally the preparatory 
part; but the cerebellum is the ſenſorium, and 
primum mobile of life itſelf. Certain it is, chat 
on a preſſure of the cerebrum, a ſtupour of the 
ſenſes enſues ; but at the leaſt Preſſu ure of the 
eerebellum, immediate eee Norwithſtand- 
this; both parts are fu many diſor- 
| TR in | their 8 2 from thoſe ef- 
fects, though for the moſt part they ſoon end 
fatally. The cerebellum is the fountain head of 
the medulla oblongata, and the whole nervous 
fabric; whoſe branches and ramifications. pe- 
netrate into every part of the human body. The 
whole is encompaſſed with two tendinous tegu- 
ments, the dura and pia mater; theſe membranes 
continue their covering of the whole oblongata 
ſpinal marrow, and all the branching out nerves, 
even to the moſt minute ramificating eXtTC» 
mities, till they are intirely loſt. Ten pair of 
nerves ſpring out from the medulla oblongata and 
cetcbellum, ſome of thoſe make out the external 
ſenſes4 and thirty pair from the ſpinalisz which 
2 themſelves in every part of the animal 
The cerebrum is divided longitudinally; - 
in two hemiſpheres ; which diviſion is carried on 
throughout the whole ſtem of the nerves, even 
to the extremity of the ſpinal marrow; d a to 
prevent the communication of ſenſation of either 
of the branches on eitlier {ide to the other from 
their cloſe connexion; and notwithſtanding this, i on 
is fo contrived; as to have an immediate correſ 
dence. Tlie cerebrum and cerebellum conſiſt 
and are divided into a great number of ot 
parts, / cavities, * I &c. and very 
S 4 * 


plentifully interſperſed and interwoven with large 
arteries, veins, and lympha ducts. Hh 
This is not the place, or indeed the ſubject, 
to examine minutely into this wonderful and 
myſterious organ; ſince the variety of diſeaſes 
occaſioned from a wandering venereal virus is 
here barely intended aphoriſtically to be treated 
of; however there is no organ belonging to the 
animal, where we are more at a loſs, to trace the 
manifold intentions of ſacred nature, than in this: 
The ventricles, the pons varoli, corpus pyrami- 
dale, corpus olivaria, &c. ſerve more in exa- 
mining them to augment our wonder and admi- 
ration, than to diſcover their various uſes in the 
animal œconomy. We may ſuppoſe the glan- 
1 clula pinealis, or the | fourth ventricle, or any 
1 bother part the ſeat of the ſoul, or the ſanctum 
ſanctorium of the intellects; but what muſt we 
ſay, when we find ſuch parts, together with many 
others contaminated, and even conſumed by ul- 
ceration, and yet the patient to have retained his 
= ſenſes in his laſt moments? We may aſcribe 
madneſs, or any other defect of underſtanding, 
to ſome diſorder in this or that part of the brain, 
and yet we find ſometimes the brain of a mad- 
man and that of an ideot as ſound, and perfect, 
(according to our examination) as that of the 
moſt ſagacious. The truth of the matter is, how 
deep ſoever, we may appear to argue on that 
ſcore, our concluſions will amount to little more, 
than idle conjecture; yet facts may lead to trace 
auſes, ſupported by experience, and thoſe ma 
fead to ſimilar ones, where we cannot be miſ- 
taken in pointing out inevitable 0 
4 | 8 = 
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We know from experience that the venereal - 
virus has cauſed a cephalalgia, megrim, ſcoto - 
mia, vertigo, catalepſy, apoplexy, phrenzy, or 
even a raving madneſs, &c. therefore it may do 
ſo again. Now from the diſpoſition of the va- 
rious parts of the brain, we may pretty near 
give a gueſs how thoſe maladies in general hap- 
pen. If the virus attacks the dura mater, pia 
mater, or any part of the cerebrum, an inflamma- 
tion muſt be apt to enſue; by which the various 
paſſing and repaſſing blood veſſels muſt be 
diſtended, compreſs the various parts of the 
brain, by which the vital functions of the brain 
muſt neceſfarily be impaired; add to this, the 
noxious flimulation of the virus; and this can- 
not fail of producing various complaints; a 
comea, ſomnolentum, ſcotomia. vertigo, cata- 
lepſy, apoplexy, cephalalgia, hydrocephalus, he- 
micrania, phrenzy, or mania, &c. according to 
the conſtitution of the patient, habit of body, 
the different parts and manner of the attack. A 
fimple preſſure of the brain occaſions ſymptoms 
attended with a ſtupor; but if that preſſure is 
accompanied with irritations from any acrimony, 
the ſymptoms muſt of courſe be more ardent, 
and as it affects the nerves, the conſequences are, 
and muſt be more or leſs violent; ſpaſmodic 
contractions either in part or of the whole frame; 
or paralytic lameneſſes, either of particular n 
on one ſide, or univerſal. 

Nothing is more common ich venereal pa- 
tients, than head achs; ſometimes only ſympto- 
matical; ſometimes periodical ; ſometimes fixed, 
in oy particular ſpot, with a piercing throbbing 

pain; 
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pain; others again, will have a dull gnawing 
continual pain, attended with a ſtupor and comaz- 
and ſome again have been attacked with a phren- 
zy or mania; either periodically or remained fo. 
for their miſerable lives. Anatomical examina- 
tions, have often ſurprized us, on finding what 
havock the venereal virus has been capable of 
| in the brain; ſarcocelous and ſcirrhous tumefac- 
| tions; nay even, large ulcerations have been 
| ' found; arid ſometimes. calculous, and even offi- 
fied ſubſtances in the very cerebellum. | 
_ © The'/ſpinal marrow, is properly a part of the 
brain, or rather, an elongation thereof: As this 
is the main trunk of the nerves, which are very: 
liable to ſuffer much from the venereal virus, a: 
follows, that that part is alſo liable to the viru- 
= tent attack, which is alſo ſufficiently evident, 
from the hemiplegia, paraplegia or univerſal 
| | palſfies, venereal patients ſometimes fall into; as 
| well as other en diſcaſes from che ſame 
79 heſe, als many more | diſeaſes, the veabread 
virus is capable to give birth to; and in common 
to both ſexes. But women being naturally ſub- 
ject to many diſeaſes peculiar to their ſex, they 
muſt conſequently labour in general, under more 
maladies, wen their habit is tainted with a wan- 
dering venereal virus. 
In meh it ſeems rather impwbabis that a wan- 
8 dering virus ſhould occaſion à virulent gonorrhœa | 
dc novo, independent of impure coition; but in 
women ſuch a caſe is very likely to come to pals, 
#0 and I am perſuaded that this muſt very often 
m_— At the time of their menſtrual dif- 
c— 
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Charge, there is a very great afflux of humours to, 
the. ort ans of generation; and that the wander. 
ing y. Tas, wen be attracted to the ; pudendal, | 
parts, in the time of ſuch congeſtion, and diſ- 
charge of humors, ig more than probable; add 


to this a natural acrimony in the habit, which 
alone can ſubje& women to ſuch fluors, as differ 
very little from a yirulent gonorhera. 


* * = 
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The organs of generation in women ate ſo 


ſubject to attract the venereal poiſon, that a 
woinan of a tainted habit is ſeldom or never free 
from complaints in the internal genital parts, 
W all external appearances to the 
contrary; the uterus, the ovaria, the fallopian 
tubes, will ſometimes be ſtrongly affected; hence 
they will complain of heavy burdenſome pains 
in. thoſe parts; from which they become ſubje& 


to violent attacks of the hyſtericks, furor ute- 
renus, mola, ulcerations, or even the cancer in 
the uterus, and its various parte. 
Women may have the dry, or latent pox, for 
a long time in their habit, as long as their men- 
ſtrual diſcharges continue regular; but the mo- 
ment this ſalutary courſe is diſordered in the un- 
impregnated women, the whole animal frame is 
in confuſion; and beſides the wandering or la- 
tent venereal virus, lurking in the habit, other 
malignant humours are ey the TT | 
menles generated; which all joining together, 
155 the whole body headlong, into the moſt 
deplorable deltrückon. 
When the ovaria, tubæ, the uterus, and phe 
principal appendages requiſite to the act of gel-, 
tation, are diſordered, tumefied or ulcerated, | 


5 
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barrenneſs' muſt of courſe enſue; but a woman 

may labour under a great variety of pocky ma- 
ladies, and yet conceive, and what is yet more 


-aſtoniſhing, even ſometimes, againſt all expecta- 


tion, bring forth a healthy child. However, 
this is very rare indeecc . 
When a woman has conceived, a new œco- 
nomy, or animal ſtate, commences; a wonderful 
congeſtion of fluids from every part of the whole 
animal fabric, is attracted, towards the forming of 
the foetus; and confequently, it becomes liable to 


-partake of the intermingled acrimony: In the 


ſtate of its action, and from its ſituation it is 


ſtrengthened, warmed and ſupported by the ſur- 


rounding viſcera, as much as any other viſcus in 
the body; and perhaps may from ſuch ſupport, 
ſometimes, though rarely, have ſtrength enough | 
to repel the approaching poiſon, wandering in 
the habit; but generally the virus becomes too 
powerful, and not only ingrafts itſelf in the 
very ſtamina of the new forming fetus, 
but even deſtroys it before its natural pre- 
ſcribed period of entering into the world. Hence 
ſuch unfortunate women, who labour un- 


der a latent, or confirmed pox, are frequently 


liable to heavy and ſevere abortions; bringing 
forth withered, pocky, and ſometimes a half pu- 
trified foetus. And when they even go their 
full time, tis then but too frequently, they bring 
forth an innocent ſufferer of its parents guilt, in 
whoſe ſtamina, are deeply ingrafted miſery and 
o VVV 
Here then I will conclude this aphoriſtical 
ztiology of the various attacks and miſchiefs the 
circulated venereal virus is capable of; we will 
| there- 
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therefore proceed to a concluſion; and ſurvey 
the deplorable and horrible diſſolution of the 
fatal cotagraiony of the confirmed and univer- 
ſal Pon. 


of the CONF IRMED LUES VENEREA. 3 
Or, the VENEREAL POX. 


FTE R the preceding examination, into 
de moſt principal of the various methods, 
and the various parts of the animal ceconomy 
the venereal virus is liable to attack, I ſhall 
leave to conclude this ætiological ſubject, with a 
conciſe repetition of the many different ſteps, and 
the gradual progreſs of this dire diſeaſe, 

It muſt be evident to every judicious and 
rejudiced practioner, that almoſt every ma- 
lady, which the venereal virus is capable to effect, 
when it is once admitted to circulate in the body, 
may alſo be produced from a variety of other 
ignant humours; and it is alſo as con- 
ſpicuouſly confirmed by daily experience, that 
the venereal virus will appear under as many 
different diſeaſes, as may be enumerated in the 
whole body of pathology: At leaſt there is ſo 
true a reſemblance of the one kind with the 
other, that, unleſs we have inconteſtable proofs 
of their firſt origin, we muſt, if we are candid, 
on ourſelves incapable to judge properly whe- | 
ther they are . venereal or not. If this be ſo, 
what ſhall we do to form a true diagnoſtic diſ- 
tinction? True; I own the difficulty of the 


taſk; but at the ſame time declare, ſuch diag- . 


noſtics uſeleſs, whenever they N difficult 
to form. | 1 


* 
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| © Tf we trace the ſtydy of phylc, From i er 


moteſt antiquity; we ſhall find, that when that 
noble ſcience was moſt ' myſterious, laborious, 


intricate, and ee it then abounded alſo, 


with the greate t abſurdities: And as theſe darken- 
ing clouds clear away, ſim licity and truth will 


gradually appear clearer to the eyes of reaſon and 
underſtanding, e 

knowing its nature and effect, and the habit it 
works upon; this is materially neceſſary for the 


eure; in regard to its origin, that may be ya- 


rious, and materially different and yet the ef- 
fect the ſame: And the too nice diſtinction in this 
particular, has too often ſerved as a mifteading. 
ignis fatuus, inſtead of throwing any light on the 
rationale of the cure. What reception this doc- 
trine will meet with, amongſt pedantic critics, I 
know not; and that J care not, is plain from m 


having throughout the whole, without fear or 


heſitation, written the ſentiments of my mind. 
But I muſt beg, not to be underſtood to reject al! 
diſtinctions and enquiries, into the origin of the 
diſeaſe, that a patient may labour under; far 
from it; yet, the nature of the diſtemper, and the 
Habit of the patient, ſhould always claim the firſt 
TTY STC SOR 
This_premiſed, I ſhall now ſelect the moſt 
material patognomonic ſigns, from which we 
may be moſt enabled to form a rational diagnoſ- 
tick, whether a diſeaſe that a patient labours 
under, may be pronounced venereal or not. 
In the firſt place, a candid confeſſion of the 


| patient, may beſt be relied on, affirmative or 


negative, 


* 


Or, the n ons (ans 


negative, to the following queſtions: We 
the patient, has been guilry bf impure coition; 
or ſubject to any other impure contact with in- 

fected perſons? Whether they at preſent la- 
bour, or lately have laboured, under any local 
diſeaſes of the venereal kind; as the virulent go- 
norrhœa, bubo, ſhankers, berniao humoralis, or 
venereal excreſcences ; whether they yet remain, 
or have ſuddenly diſappeared; and wherher after 
ſuch local diſorders wandering pains were r 
on, or other ſymptoms enſued? 1. 
whether the patient has had former venereal in- 
zuries; or whether naturally ſubject to acrimo- 
nious, gouty, or rheumatic pains, fluar albus, 
ſtone, piles, &c. ? * diet, regimen, connec- 
tions, accidents, &c.? When theſe queſtions are 
candidly anſwered, all doubts may eafily be re- 
moved. In the next place there are indeed 
univocal ſigns, which require no queſtions to a 
farther explanation, as an old virulent clap; fiſ- 
tulous bubo; ſcirrhous teſticle, &c. particularly 
with that claſs of people who are guil aha 
have richly deſerved it. On the whole, 

r enquiry and ſigns, whether they are cor 
al, equivocal or commemorative, or whether 
the patient is innocent, the effect may be the 
ſame in like diſeaſes; whatever appears like the 

x, muſt be treated as ſuch, in the cure; if we 

ave a right to expect ſucceſs, whether pox or no 
pox. But that _ a cure Og conſiſt in 
iving mercury by uls, or heaving the pa- 
ha into a profuſe ſalivation, and that aach 
raſh methods in moſt caſes are more pernicious 
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than the diſeaſe itſclf, I hope to prove in another 
Let us now trace the ſhocking malady from 


. 


its commencement till the end of its fatal period, 
when it has gained its: full power of deſtroying 
the body. | | 475 


m 


Me muſt howev £ previouſly obſerve, that the | 


various manner of its operation, differs not only 


according to the period in life; but according to 
the difference of conſtitution, habit of body, and 
diſorders the patient is moſt ſubject to contract. 


Thus for inſtance, a child whoſe juices are in 


general very plenty, and whoſe ſolids are ſoft and 
flexible, will in that diſeaſe be ſubject to be 
hurried into an univerſal puſtulous corruption 


and ulceration; the bones become tumefied and 
oſteoſareous. A middle aged patient, or one in 


the vigour of life, is more ſubject to exoſtoſes, 


nodes, phymata, ganglions, all which tumefac- 


tions will ſoon break inta phagedznic ulcera- 
tions: Whilſt patients in more advanced age, 
will be more inclined and ſubject to a dry ſcurfy 


leproſy, elephantiaſis; univerſal caries, ſpina 


ventoſa, and a mouldering brittleneſs of the bones, 

cc. But all theſe circumſtances are variouſly 
altered, by temparaments, climates, habits, re- 
gimen, and an addition of other infirmities and 


_ diſeaſes: Thus a child, who labours under this 
diſeaſe attended with an inward hectic fever, will 


be affected like thoſe of a far advanced age; 
whilſt elderly patients of pituitous habits, have 


their condition altered b - 4 We mult 


alſo recollect, that ſuch parts as firſt received the 
infection are apt to ſuffer moſt; and where _ | 


E times with a du 
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has * formerly an infirmity, ſuch parts the 
virus is apt to attack the ſevereſt alſo. How. 
eyer, theſe rules are not without Exceptions, : as I | 
| have before demonſtrated, | 
The firſt ſymptom which 4 patient feels of a. 
univerſal. infection, is a ſlight irregular inter- 
mitting fever; attended at firſt with a ſlight | 
pain in the head, arms, legs, knees, and ankles z 
together with a heavy irkſome laſſitude, and de- 
preſſed ſpirit: . Theſe. ſymptoms. come and go 
irregularly z,..but gradually the pain increaſes 
and particularly at night when warm in bed : 
The nights. become more and more reſtleſs, and 
are ſpent, with tumblin and toſſing, to and fro, 
till at length, a little fleep in the morning, re- 
freſhes the worried patient, 2 ſtrengthens him 
to ſupport the next night's torment. : 
The head- ach en 2 heavier; bowe⸗ 
heavy pain, ſometimes more 
acute. Some have their pain m fixed in one ſpot, cal 
led the clavus ſeeming as if a nail was drove into 
it, or being bored either on one part of the ſkull, 
or the ——. Gradually little bumps are felt, 
on the {ul}, arms, and fſhins;. which, together 
with the; joints 2 painful, take it by 
turns to:torment the patient continually. ; 
A ſcurf and furfuration in the mean time 
comes gradually on; the eyes are lipped and 
ſore; an inflammatory tetrety furfuratious erup- 
tion, begins on the eye-brows and forehead, 
works itſelf all round the temple, the hairy ſcalp, 
down the neck, and thus crowns the patient with 
the venereal laurel. The tettery eruption 2 
gradually farcher about the face, and into 
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Farr „ Cres * — the aus dory 
ö &% fitls up the cavi flou by and 
Ea W 5 Renee 1 —— 
*rinklin hiſſigg and rin; in the ears, 
ther witt N dull pa 5 K e temple, — 2 
v of bearing. T 5 tettery eruptions en- 
ct 15 e lips come ſore and fcurfy; che 
cee the mouth and noſtrils rack ;\ theſe 
rae feſter, become” "ooh; and callous, en | 
corroding ic kn a 
eee Kin debe rough, ore ch 
1 7 branpy ſcales, attended by turns 
burning itching ; the eyes look dull 
oh 5 55 rede ftaring; the face becomes bloat-" 
ed e and Rid; "nterſperſed with eflorecent 
pots, les. At the mean time the al 
by 10 become hard, andthrob withia dult 
"the neck becomes hard,” iff; and all be- 
W l che tmaſtoidevs, coraco-hyoidens; aifd otßer 
muſcles; are” Varioufly interfperſec phytnata, of 
 diyers 4 inagnitudes * mouth begins to gro 
ſore; Lg 8 0 te | in become "Rrewed with 
lyQanz ;* ; . gue ſwells, becomes 
13 5 trard e e dough art 


cover with à ard ard 
cruſt; the | palire" in Els Frelfed, and | 
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drop off. The ymata, gummata, grow pieket, 
vinflamed, exſudes a viſcid ichor, which ſcale 
and cover them with branny oruſts. The bones 
ſwell, particularly at the joints; and become rough. 

The nodes inflame, the joints grow ſtiff and ſore; 
the.voice hoarſez the language unintelligibie; the 
reſpiration difficult; the:-lungs oppreſſed the 
appetite depraved; the mouth ſtiff and half 
open; the breath loathſome and fœtid; and the 


mind loaded with melancholy, wretchedneſs, and 

This is the true venereal pox, ready to burſt 
wut; and in this ſtate, it appeared in general, when 
it made fo great a noiſe in Europe; and of which 
we lately have had, and perhaps at this- time, 
may produce ſome ſpecimens; particularly in 
ſome of our hoſpitals. We are bleſſed in having 
diſcovered ſome of the incomparable virtues of 
hydrargyral preparations, particularly in this 
malady; but we ſhall ſtill be bleſſed more, when 
we learn the proper and · diſcretionary uſe of this 
ſacred drug. It is to the virtues of this univer- 
ſal medicine (if there be any ſuch in nature) that 
we (even the innocent with the guilty) do not 
fall ſo often martyrs to this infernal diſeaſe as 
the antients; fince our high rank of ſinners are 
(if not ſuperior) at leaſt, equal to the antients in 
uxury, laſeiviouſneſs, and other vices; out 

lower claſs, humble imitators of their ſupe- 
riors, added to ſlothfulneſs; and the middling 
rank partakersof both. And I beg leave to add, 
that notwithſtanding our phyſical knowledge is 
in ſuch glory, it is yet clogged with abſurdities 
equal with thoſe of the antients; to which, I 
| KS --; humbly 
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| | 
! 
| | 
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hunibly conceive it is owing, that though this 
dire malady is ſeldomer. in its former aſpect, yet 


tit is often converted into others; though not = . 
horrid to the light, yet ee as fatal tl che | 


patient, | 
If we and examine the pox, 1 n, = 


leproſy and elephantiaſis, we ſhall find, they are 
different ſpecies of the ſame kind of malady; 


and differ only according to the habit, climate, 


and manner of contraction. 


If this was the affliction of Joh. 95 undoubtedly 
it was) and particularly if he was innocently in- 


fected, or perhaps the diſeaſe bred in his own 


body, from grief, ſudden ſhock: of his misfor- 


tunes, and a ſudden fall from his proſperity; (if 


I may be allowed to cite natural cauſes) he was 


| heartily. to be pitied in his calamity; no wonder 


that the agony of his mind, together with the 
weakneſs. of his intellects, added to the pain of 
his body, ſhould' relapſe his patience, and make 


him burſt out in an exclamation Againſt his | 


e But to return to the lues. 
If the patient laboured under an inveterate 


remaining. purulent 5 em at the commencement 


of the ſymptoms, of the approaching pox, that 


will by this time be aggravated in a moſt malig- 
nant, and phagedænic clap ; added to _ſhankers, 


phimoſis or a paraphimoſis; together with porri, 


verrucæ, criſtæ, mariſcæ, fici, &c. which ex- 
exeſcences, will be ſtrewed about the tegument of 


the penis, ſerotum, perinæum, roins, and anus 


in man; and variouſly within the pudendum of 
p ORIG 3 5 * will OY become e 


* 5 


Or, the VENVEREAL Pox. 1 
and reduce the whole pudendal parts into a- ſtate 
of a putrid and Phagsdan ic ulceration. | 
Buboes will allo ariſe; become hard, ſcirrhous, 
cancerous, and have fiſtulous communications 
with phymata, interſperſed bewteen the femorine 
muſcles; and communicate the ulceration: to all 
the neighbouring parts. | 
The patient now intermits anomouſly, with 
| (ipparehdy) a variety of fevers z ſometimes he is 
cold and ſhivering; then in a piercing heat; 
now again, a full and heavy pulſe, with a pal- 
pitating throbbing of the heart; which 'is re- 
lieved with an irkſome, ſtinging and colliquative 
ſweats; then again, a feeble tremor, ſmall de- 


preſſed pulſe, with a univerſal weakneſs, dimneſs 


of ſight, ſcotomia, and ſyncope ; till ſtruggling 
nature retrieyes a little, . and rouſed by the 
knawing virus, ſtimulates the animal fabric to 
its confuſed and diſtreſſed functions, till the va- 
rious forementioned irregular paroxyſms, are ano- 
miouſlly repeated. 

The criſis is now at hand. A continual onaw- 
ing pungent pain is in the whole head; the fore- 
head]; the eyes, the bridge of the noſe, the temples, 
che roof of the mouth, together with a grinding 
pain in the bony part, and an inflammatory burn- | 
ing ardour in the ſofter 4 add to this a burning dy- 
ſentery, ſtranguary, or iſchury, difficulty of Perch. 
ſwallowing, and reſpiration. The patient in this 
deplorable condition experiences all the torments, 

added to that (which is ſtill greater, a gyilty con- 
ſcience) which human ideas may conceive to be 

the lot of the damned. 
T3 At 
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At length the tumours, nodes, exoſtoſes, phy- 
mata, gummata, crack, ſplit, and break open, in- 


to malignant, phagedenic, and a. confluent uni- 


verſal ulceration. The cruſty ſcab. of the ſkull 
burſts, variouſly, and flows with fœtid pus and 
ichor ; the noſe burſts into an ulceration, the 
cavities become filled up with excreſcences; the 
eyes are clogged up with matter, and ſometimes | 
one or both in an open ulceration; the ears run 
with a moſt offenſive ichor ; the mouth is ub 
cerated, the roof corroded, and opens a wide cor- 
rode paſſage into the noſe ; the throat in an ex- 


ternal and internal- ulceration; the teeth drop 
out; and the breath becomes inſupportable to 


the patient, and all about him. The exoſtoſes 
ulcerate; the bones become carious; brittle, 


rotten, and exfoliate, with a ſharp phagedenic, 


and an offenſive ichorick matter. 


Pinally, the animal fabrick becomes one con- 


tinued meer maſs of ſtinking, loathſome, putrid, 
and peſtilential corruption. If the malady proves 
mortal; the putrid ulceration continues; limb 


after limb mortifies and drops off; till at length 
the vitals are attacked and corrupted; — a 
mingled peſtilential carcaſe expires; the o 
carrion is hurried into the grave; and nature is 
relieved from the obnoxious ſtruggle, 


enſive 
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Avi 70 G a in "Be" preceding parts 
| examined into the true ſtate of the various 
eſtructive degrees of the venereal diſeaſe in gene- 
ral; we 9 0 proceed 25 an See and 
an impartial inquiry into the true meth c 
| Kg not etiough ts know, that ſuchbapd. Tack 
medicines, are remedies for ſuch and ſuch diſeaſes ; 
the benefit we maſt hope from every medicine, 
depends entirely on the knowledge, when to ap- 
ply them; the conſtitution they work upon ; 
and their quality, ſtrength, and operation in the 
Animal c2conomy : Add to this a ſuitable re- 
gimen and proper diet: For without ſuch pre- 
- Examination, and ſuitable judicious indication of 
cure, the moſt ſalutary and effectual medicine, 
muſt be liable to probe an additional Poiſon to 
the diſeaſe it was intended to remedy. | 
On this plan I intend to purſue this medical 
part; ſupported by experience, and * T 

Fairies of candour. 
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On Conflitutions and Temperaments, 


NE of the greateſt conſiderations concern- 
| ing the efficacy of medicines, ſhould be 
the ſubject they are to operate upon. For the 
more we reflect on this great maxim, Medicamen- 
tum non agit in cadaver : the more we ſhall find. 


that the laws of motion, quantity of matter, or 


the peculiar form of the particles of medicines or 
aliments, can have the leaſt ſhare. towards their 


operation in the animal ceconomy, 


Mathematics. and chemiſtry, may become 


highly conduciye to prepare the underſtanding, 


in forming, ſome rational ideas concerning the 
animal eeconomy z but they muſt both ſtand 
neuter, in the explanations of the various func- 
tions themſelves: Though undoubredly they 


. contribute their ſhare together with the various 
other principles of every kind of phænomenon, 
and action in the whole chain of nature. 


That mankind differ in their conſtitution and 
temperament, is eyident to the meaneſt capacity . 
and that they will be affected differently from 
one and the ſame cauſe, muſt be equally obvious. 
Since this obſervation is manifeſt, even in a per- ' 
fe& tate of health, it follows, that it muſt 1 be 
an object of the moſt ſerious gonſideration in the 
ſtate of a diſeaſe, ; 5 
| Con» 
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Conſtitution and temperament, have, for the 


moſt part one and the ſame meaning; as having 


much the ſame cauſe for their effects: Yet as the 


conſtitution in a ſtricter ſenſe, conſiders the pre- 


ſent ſtate of the body only, vhilſt temperament 


implies, à natural aptitude and diſpoſition to par- 


ticular effects; the firſt. a more univerſal, 


and the latter more rticular. 


The antients divided their temp raments into 
four kinds, viz. phleghmatic, anguinic, cho» 
leric, and melancholic; and aſcribed the origin 
of ſuch temperaments, to a predominant propor- 


tion of certain humours in the ſubject. The 
diſtinctions of the temperaments, and their cha- 
racteriſtics muſt ſtill remain in ſome degree true; 
though we have with propriety. exploded the an- 
tient doctrine, concerning their origin; as alſo 
their ſtrict characteriſtics in this ſingular exiſt- 
ence in a ſtate of health; for that ſuch tempera- 
ments depend as much on the ſtate of the ſolids, 
28o0n the fluids, and are ſo variouſly blended, that 
every ſubject ſhares of them, or 1s liable to the 

extreme 15 all in turn, will appear, on a juſt en- 
quiry in the animal œconomy. But to come 
gradually to the point aimed at; let us firſt 
examine man in his natural courſe of health, as 


deſigned by nature from his birth to the grave: 5 


When we ſhall find the various temperaments 
vary, with the different ſtages ; ; at the ſame time 
we will find, if they remain undiſturbed from tliis 
natural courle, that ſuch temparamets are Con- 
ducive to health. 

In infancy, the firſt period ; the ſolids are re- 
markably * and little in Proportions. to the 


. grear 
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great quantity of fluids contained in them; 
which the fibres are diftributed from coming in 


| clofer contact. The head and heart, are large in 


ede to the reſt of the fabric; the arteries, 

mpharics, and nerves, are larger and fuller than 

e veins and tendons. The lym h is in greater 
plenty, than the blood; with which it is more 
intermixed; conſequently thinner, and of a more 
glutinous confiſtence, than it will be for the fu- 
ture. The ſyſtem is exquiſitely" ſenfible, with- 


out diſtinction, or accuracy of perception; ſleep, . 


reſt, nutriment, and ſecretion, overbalances' wa- 
king, activity, tranſpiration, and excretion. The 
ideas are weak, confuſed, incoherent, irregular, 
and inconſiſtent. The muſcular motions obeys 
irritability ; but the will with great difficulty. 
Inſtinct from irritability only, gradually leads the 
way to _ and reaſon ; which 1 7 with the 

tmneſs of a due pr rtion, a a counterpolſe 
of the ſalids with che Avis,” | 

In youth, as the acme of life, advances, the 
body becomes more in due proportion; the muſ- 


cles are taught their various functions, accord- 
ing to the influence of the will; the blood is leſs 


in proportion than before, but of a richer con- 
ſiſtence, and circulates with more velocity; the 
fibres of the ſolids become more tenſe, diſtinct 
and ſtrong, and accurately ſenfible. Activity, 


£ [1 h5c0gny livelineſs, paſſions, and good humour, 


come gradually ſtronger, and more and more 


intereſting. 


Manhood, is the meridian of life, and the dent 


2 growth, vigour, courage, ſtrength, paſſions ; 


and underftanding. The folids are 3 inclined 
. to 
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55g rigidity, together, with the former ſhare of ſen- 
| kbiley z the fluids to change from a rich» 
neſs cowards a rankneſa, or alkaleſcent acrimony 
the. arteries become leſs, whilſt the veins rather 
increaſe ; the muſcles become tendinous, the lym- 
phatics ſhrink, and the cellula adipoſa become 
more ſecreting :;; Hence a brannineſs, obeſity, and 

ſucculency; and hence alſo, a ſteadier perſeve- 


rance; a love of re 1 Def to 


— mhawad-oy age appears the ſolids be- 
come more rigid and 4 di, and loſe gradually 
their — ſenſibility ; the fluids, not only 
become leſs, but alſo leſs humid; yet re 
its acrimony, the remaining ſpur of life; the ar- 
teries ſhrink, become rigid and grow leſs, the 
| veins increaſe, and the lymphatics almoſt obli- 
terate.. The circulation gradually becomes flow 
and languid; and the mind loſes its reliſh for 
mirth and pleaſure becomes ſerious, ſteady and 
penſive; till at length the intellects together 
with the frame decay, unable to continue in their 
regular functions; and life ceaſes. 
heſe are the natural periodical temperaments, 
and in health muſt conſequently follow ; accord- 
ing to the courſe of the commencement, increaſe, 
height, and decline of life. But when there is a 

uliar propenſity for the increaſe of one kind of 

mour, more than another; or rather, a laxity, 
| — or rigidity of fibres; ; theſe periodical 
temperaments, will incline more or leſs, propor- 
"tionally from the periodical ſtage of lite, which 
"- 28 „ is in. 

A phleg- 
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A phlegmatic temperament will abound with 
a viſcidity and a plentitude of humours; the 
| &bres will be fatid . weak, and dilatable ; with 
little ſenſibility, and; irratability and have Aa 
fluggiſh motion; the circulation languid; the 
26750578 and ideas dull; and the whole ſyſtem, 

lined more to caſe and reſt, than paſſion and 
activity. . + 

The ſanguinic temperament has the laxity of 
the ſolids ng the former, but with more ſenſibi- 
lity, irritability,” and conſequently more activity; 
a redundancy of fluids, and of a rich confiſtence , 
the arteries are large and full, and the circulation 
ſtrong and lively 3 the 1 tion, conception, 
and paſſions are ſtrong, quick, and lively, but 
variable; loquacity, mirth, and en are the 
predominant objects. ; 
The choleric is the forementioned, in a greater | 
degree of irritability and ſenſibility, added to a 
tenderneſs and rigidity of the ſolids; and hence, 
the blood leſſens, and becomes rich to exceſs; 
The circulation is full, hard, and quick ; and the 
arteries upon an equilibrium with the veins z 
hence the ſyſtem hot, the perception and paſſions 
ſtrong, quick, and conſtant; a love of pleaſure, 
but a proneneſs to vice, ſatire, and anger. | 
The melancholic temperament has the tenſe- 
neſs and rigidity of the ſolids ſtronger than the 
former, but with leſs irritability and ſenſibility 
the fluids leſs in quantity, thicker, and perhaps 
ſharper ; the circulation is ſmall, hard, and flows 
the veins large and full, but the arteries tenſe and 
ſmall the mind is deep, . and e 3 
ow 
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| flow. to anger, but long in reſentment, ſerious in 
| proſe ſſion, and a proneneſs for ſolitude. 
Whether now' ſuch, temperaments opens cher 
dandy; in their peculiar ſtages. of life, or 
whether there is a natural ** laid in the 
firſt rudiment to each peculiarly, throughout the 
whole courſe, it is plain that each kind of habit, 
or temperament, muſt have peculiar aptitudes, 
towards particular diſtempers, from the diſpro- 
portion of fluids, ſolids, and qualities in their 
compoſition; and therefore in conſequence muſt - 
require different treatment, in order to counter- 
poiſe ſuch exceſs; whether ſuch is the too plen- 
tiude or ſcarcity, or the over richneſs or poverty 
of humours; or whether there is a flaccidity or 
idity; an inſenſibility or too great irilability 
og the ſolids: For whilſt ſtimulants may prove 
beneficial to a phlegmatic, i in order to excite the 
languid circulation, it would prove mortal to a 
choleric habit; and hence we ſee the reaſon why 
purges, eſpecially if draſtic, are liable to produce 
to very different effects in theſe two habits; whilſt 
it may be ſalutary, to ſpur on the animal function, 
and evacuate ſuperfluous humidity a in phlegmatic 
habit, it will excite an acute fever, promote re- 
dundancy of bile, conſequently bring on a 
bilious cholic, diarrhcea, &c. in the the choleric, 
and rigid fibred conſtitution. And ſo likewiſe 
with the reſt, the ſame medicine will have oppo- 
ſite effects; obnoxious, or ſalutary, according to 
the temperaments, conſtitution or habits, they are 
intended to work upon. 
But vhilſt we conſider theſe oppoſite tempera- 
| ments, let us not be led away into an error, to 


ſuppoſe 
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fappoſe them ſo exactly characteriſtic i grand, 
aber w che different War grand ſtages of — 
che natural aptitude through all, as is here par- 
ticularized ; no; they ſeldom appear ſo ſingular, 
— vary ad infinitum. However, when: they 
chara&teriftically diſtinct, they are ſo con- 
A s to pecyliar diſeaſes, as either to be at the 
| 22 rant or perhaps in the very middle of 
328 continue for any time). 
Find . when extremes of temperaments 
are conſidered in patients, they degenerate inte 
other appellations; from phlegmatic to leuco- 
legmatie; from ſanguinie to plethoricz from 
choleric to bilious ; and from melancholic to hy- 
iondriac habits; which are in fact but of one 
and the ſame nature. And whether we conſider 
them in their proper i t. op in the ſenſe of the 
antients, (viz.) cold and meiſt ; warm and moiſt; 
hot and dry; ard cold and dry; we fhall plainly 
perceive, that health muſt be ſuſpended in the 
midſt of them, and have an equal ſhare of de. 
1 Sor on all, in an equal proportion But as 
uch a perfect ſtate of health is ſearce poſſible, at 
leaſt ſeidom, or indeed but for a ſhort ſpace of 
time; man muſt of courſe be, or become ſubject 
to incline, more or lefs, to thoſe cardinal Points 
of temperament before deſeribed. 

We muſt likewiſe conſider what great effects 
de lind, regimen, occupation, emotions of the 
mind, and cuſtom, 85 . nv to ne in _ 
particulars; 

When we examine the various climates,” me : 
mult own that every zone characterize their in- 


n and the various nations living in them, 
not 
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not only in peculiar diſauſes. but bkewiſe, n 6k? 
toms and manner s. 
In regard to regimen and manner of living, ir 
is beyond all doubt, that gluttony and ſcant. al- 
lowances, or indigence, muſt, produce different 
effects, as alſo different temperaments, and dif- 
ferent diſeaſes. Our occupation like wiſe mult 
ſubje& us to many good or evil effects, which 
either correſponding with the natural aptitude; or 

—— oppoſition thereto, muſt conſequently 
be of great 1 in the animal œcοο u. 

But if ve conſider the emotions of abe mind 
ve diſcover a field of the moſt extenſive reflection 
indeed I Soul and body, are: ſo abſolutely de- 
pendant on each other, that the effect of the one 
muſt be the effect of the other; let the jolly 
ſanguinicus in his good cheer, meet with a ſud- 
den ſtroke of misfortune ; his florid cheeks will 
immediately grow pale, his lips tremble, and 

his facetious loquacity be converted into . 

melancholy: And ſuch emotions lay a founda- 
tion to numerous ailments both of body and 
mind. Every malady of the body is productive 
of „. ideas, — will affect the mind, and 
impair more or leſs the underſtanding; and every 
malady of the mind is alſo productive of poculigy 
diſeaſes of the body. 

Cuſtom is ſecond nature; this adapted to our 
natural capacity, is capable to produce aſtoniſh- 
ing and unaccountable effects, both in the ſou} 
and body. There is not a ſingle part of the 
whole animal fabrick, or its functions, but what 
is ſubject to this great ruling cauſe; even in fa. 
| — Ea owe. every adtion, yoluntary, or 


InNVO- 
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involuntary, nay even the will itſelf to cuſtom, 
We walk, we run, we play upon muſical inſtru- 


ments, d may even learn to diſtinguiſn the very 


colours of ſubſtances by the touch; ſo that from 
repeated attempts of the ſame kind, cuſtom makes 
us perfect in the moſt aſtoniſhing art. 
It is to cuſtom ve owe that great and ew | 
function, memory; nay even our diſpoſitions, 
inclinations, judgment, underſtanding; the pro- 
per uſe of our reaſon, and our good and bad 
maxims. It we aceuſtom ourſelves to be regular, 
we will in a ſliort time know exactly the meaſure 
of time, by our natural habitual wants. - Cuſtom 
Has ſtated to us certain, periods, for craving our 
nouriſhment, and other animal functions; in ſo 
much, that the memory of one thing will fre- 
| eng bring on the ſenſation of another, In 
nature and cuſtom are ſo ſtrongly connected 
in the animal ceconomy, that nature may juſtly 
be deemed the cauſe, and cuſtom che effect of all 
the animal functions. 

Hitherto we have examined. the: —— 
of mankind in general, but if we conſider the ſe- 
parate ſexes, we ſhall find the general ſtructure of 
women peculiarly. different from men; wh 
men were deſigned by nature to be ſtrong, ro- 
buſt, and bold; women, on the contrary, are 
flexible, weak, and timerous; man therefore in- 
clines more from the fanguinic towards the chole= 
ric and melancholic temperament; and women 
from the choleric towards the Er and 
| or, <rmnggel = 

Beſides, their firudture, enticed of the ors 
a gans of generation z they differ from ours, ir 

5 many 
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many reſpects particularly, in the make of the 
ſkeleton; ſo that it can only be ſaid, their make 
and diſpoſitions reſemble ours; or, as a juſt com- 

pliment to the ſex, we teſemble them. Add to 
this, there is ſomething very original in women, 
which ought at all times to claim particular at- 
— namely, their periodical menſtrual diſ- 
| and their peculiar idioſyncracy:p As 
to the monthly diſcharge of the catamenia, we 
have conſidered before; but in regard to the na- 
ture of its preciſe period, we muſt let that re- 
main untouched, till we can trace with more ac- 
curacy the dirculation of the blood. In regard 
to idioſyncracy, we know, they are more ſub- 

5 to that re an. 2 nature than man, 
an uliarly, in the time regnancy; per- 
_—_ — from the delicareneſs of — 
texture, added to a great ſhare. of ſenſibility and 
irritability ; from whence ideas may be ſtronger 
and livelier imprinted on their imagination, and 
thus cauſe a longing deſire for, or ſtrong averſion 
to particular things. 

Thus then I have given the various outlines of 
the conſtitutions, temperaments, and habits” in 
the general ſtate of mankind z/ ſufficient to point 
out the various circumſtances, relating to different 
ſubjects, under phyſical operations. N 
To ſum up the whole: It appears, that a pi- | 
| tuitous blood, together. with a flaccidity of the 
ſolids, is ſubject to a dull circulation; and is de- 
fective in irritability and. ſenſibility of the ſolids, 
and conſequently alſo, of a good craſamentum in the 
blood: This is the ſtate of a phlegmatic. In the 

cv there is *. great a redundancy of 
5 | blood, 
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blood, and too much irritability; as alſo too little 
tenſeneſs of the fibres. In the choleric too much 
irritability for the tenſeneſs of the fibres, and too 
= a-conſiftence of the blood. for the quantity of 
it. In the melancholic; the blood:is too little and 
wo th W ; 
From kenroe we may form a proper 

wy: ſuch a proceeding as may —— proper 
for one, will be pernicious to another, and vice 
verſa. And this ought to be ſtrictiy attended to, 
not only in the venereal diſeaſe, but _ 805 ; 
denn es anime 115 q 
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o- Regimen and Diet. 


f AE next eee or "highty requiſite 
4 to inquire into, is, the regimen ; the moſt 

eſſential. means, not only. of preſerving health, but 
to reſtore it when loſt. 
- Order and regularity-are the great. — 
of nature; and whatever is obnoxious to that ſa- 
ered law, becomes deſtructive. in the chain of | 
creation. ; Cuſtom indeed may work-miracles, and 
make what is moſt noxious to become habitually 
agreeable z but ful}, the firſt onſet, and the break - 


ing 128 it, is always anended with pain. Cuſtom; 
tough 
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though powerful, is limited; and whilſt we learn 
co feed upon poiſon,” we 'may expire in the ex- 


periment. „ Tols who hold with the doctrine, 
that wWe mould accuſtom our conſtitutions to 
every thing, till 7 the beſt of cuſtoms, 
namely, that of thinking. And hence they find, 
khat all cheir wrong chi en cuſtoms, together with 
life, Become foorr an obnoxious burtfien to na- 
ture; and their feeble conſtitution, | 

Eating, and drinking; fleeping and waking 3 
reſt and motion; are the neceflary external agents 
for ſupporting the animal ceconomy z each muſt 
be in a due er to maintain tranquillity 
and health. Moreover it is requiſite, they ſhould 
have their ſtated periods: And ſo true is this, 
that whenever ſuch habitual periods are broken 
through, we find our frame difordered ; theſe 
rules nature points out, whilſt cuſtom eſtabliſhes 
them; and the nearer they are to the dictates of 
nature, the more they are conſiſtent with A true 
chalet. a 

Temperance is the Gris of health and virtue: 3 
winks which we cannot attain true ha 
neſs. | But temperance is not the character 15 
of my venereal clients; yet, ſince F have in- 
tereſted myſelf in their cauſe, it is but juſt to 
admoniſh them firſt of tlie principal object to- 
wards their Pteſervation; ; and what they ſtand 
moſt in need of. 
Before however I begin, it il be obſerved, 

that by temperance, I mean not a rigorous abſti- 

nence from the enjoyments of life; nor can I ſee 
the propriety of condemning a patient becauſe he 
is ack, to the miſeries of want, llavery, wretched- 
47 44 e cp nels, 


r 
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| neſs, and impriſonment: Let a; perſon in a per- 
bee fire of health be. ſuddenly plunged rom = 
wholeſome; diet, the enjoyment, of air, and ſo- 
ciety, into a cloſe confined, room, there to feed 
upon contaminated air, deprived of motion, 
the foundation of life, and a total change in diet; 
and let us ſee, whether ſuch a fall, is not equally 
as powerful, as gluttony and debauchery, to ruin 
the beſt conſtitution? Common reaſon dictates 
it, and experience confirms it. 
7 Temperance is the medium between ſuper- 
fluity, and want; the extreme of either, nature 
abhors, and muſt be equally pernicious as 
well in a ſtate of health, as that of ſickneſs. My 
opinion therefore is, that the ſame rule which is 
good in the one, will be ſo in the other, and let 
Dur the difference, which ought to 
be made. 0 {11 ee” ure £306 Nil BOSSES 
Aair is the principal element, requiſite to our 
exiſtence; and what neceſſity is there to prove, 
that our health depends almoſt entirely on its 
purity? The ſtate of health pants for the en- 
Joyment. of it; why ſhould: patients then be 
| deprived of it? No, ye ſick, under whatever 
IJ malady ye are afflicted, quaff this heavenly fluid 
in its celeſtial purityl I am ſo extravagant in 
this particular, that I would rather lay in the 
open air, rain, hail, ſnow, or ſunſhine, than in a 
ſmall, cloſe, dark, and confined bedchamber, 
otherwiſe Ever Ao, elegant. I T:45vwor owt 
Light is alſo requiſite. to the growth of animals 
and plants; a plant will wither. and decay, if de- 
prived of light, and the animal cconomy can 


114 
14 


not ſubſiſt long without it. 
Wh 
„ 
| > } 
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Fire, in à due proportion, not only becomes 
abſolute food, preſerves the humours in their pro- 
per liquidity, and'the ſolids f in a due proportion | 
of flaccidity and tenſefleſs in the animal economy; 
but is alſo the greateſt geflerator, circiilator, and 

urifier of the air, of any thing we know.” 

Hence 1 would always chu my bed- chamber, 
(i k, or 3 9 7 light, tofry,” and ſomewhat 
ſpacious; a fr Ec the circulation of 
_ bur fo, as not immediately to affeck my bed, 

e in whateyer part 1 might be. An 
1 85 d fire in 5 to the 
| Rey neſs, and condition of the air; 
but fire always „in | rimne. of My b in hatever | 


flared door wih he fire 15 Tube to 5 the 
direct ra ays of light. Yo warming pan? no cloſe 


ter of 1755 ry a 'cloſe:ſtool  withf confiied 
excrements in my room, to breed a contagion ; 
but if 1 needs muſt be compelled to ſuch a nu- 
— 7 then it mould abvays be kept clean and 
185 Cleunlineſs 5 to che body, Hee rde b _—_ 
mind; and whilft water could be had, I would 
waſh and bathe, warm or cold, as nature ſhould 
dictate, as well in the ſtate of fickneſs as in health! - 
My linnen I would ſhift as often when ſick, and 
if my diſeaſe ſhould require it,” even ofteher, than 
in my ſtate of health; it ſhould be clean; without 
ſtarch, well aired by the fire and cooled again; 
but of nobody” 8 previous wearing, as ſome have 
adviſed; for J have no notion of adding any 
vady” s filth to my own. | 


1 | Slee p- 
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Skepingond waking, are the intermittent; refl 
and | motion, ordained by nature, to give an agree- 
able relicf and. contralt of variety in the animal 
ceconomy.z and which ſeems to be proportioned 
according to the ages of. life, te ſea- 
ſan, and Climate. r | 

In, infancy hs, oy. portion of p erm to 
be r 8 one hal „ In man- 
hood one fourth. And old age one ſix] this 
likewiſe is proportioned to a diui period; to 
the temperaments of. our body; according. ta 
the ſeaſon, ; the climate, 5 * air we breathe. 
But cuſtom, the ag ruler of circumſtances; in 
life, has rene. theſe | regulations 1 into many di- 
ferenz forms; however, in whatever proportion 
or ſtated periods that cuſtom has made fleep ha- 
lal, ſuch muſt, e. followed and continued at 
the peril of health: And I will venture t ſay, 
that there is not a greater bane to the conſtitu 
99 5 "i irregularity. and deprivation of ſleep 
and reit. 

As balmy fl refreſhes our body and mind, 
ſo motion and. yity,. the 1 functions 
and occupations, give an edge to each is 
therefore requiſite to ſupport the cranquallity « and 
enjoyment of our DIAS but each in exceſs, or 
deficienc ris diſorders, or deprives the human 
is. of its ar and proves. deſtructive 
both to bod and mind. 

This tho ald be attended to, both in health 4 
ſickneſs; and let kind nature for ever be the 
guide. Exerciſe your body and mind gently till 
you are tired, and no longer; ſleep till you are 
refreſhed, but no longer ; ; when the bed becomes 

irkſome, 
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irk ſome, get up, if cireumſtances permit; and 
when this again becomes painful, and nature calls 
for reſt, follow her dictates, regardleſs of the 
time or heur. In che ſtate of health, Pura 
rules; ſhe aſſumes regulation, and will be 8 
but wee fickneſs tilees rhe Helm, een muſt 
yield,” For nature here will not be controlled. 
Paſſien and emotions of the mind, ſhould ſig." 
dicutly be "guarded againſt at all times, particu-' 
larly in ſickneſs ; as mildneſs of diſpofftion and 
everiieſs' of temper” e will contribute to- 


abſent — will — the moſt am. 
| tary means of health; being ſufficiently power- 
ful, chemſelves, to ruin the beſt conſtitution.” 
Difcontent i is the action of a weak mind, and 
continued only from à habit of thinking wrong 
For reaſon and prudence will ever ſtrive to 
contented; and took forwards for future bleſ- 
fings ; whilſt the fool, regrets only what is paſt, 
without drawing leſſons for preſent good. Sud- 
den emotions are another weakneſs, which' may 
caſily be leſſened by a cuſtom, of being indifferent 
about unforeſeen caſualties, and i in e 
o preſerve a preſence of mind. 

Let us now conſider temperance; in regard to 
the > grand ſupply of the vital lamp; namely, 
eating and Hei It has long been a queſ- 
tion in debate, whether | the human ſpecies” are 
graniverous, or carnwerous? Anatomical E 
a gives us no farther ſatisfaction on this head, 

an that we reſemble the hog in our entrails, at 
N leaſt as much, as our external form, does the 
fr I E 7 . baboon. 
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baboon. But experience confirms to us, that, 
as in eyery other faculty, we excel the brute 
creation, ſo likewiſe, our ſtomach and or- 
gans of nutrition, are the moſt perfect; being 
confined, to; no particular food, but capable to be 
rendered by cuſtom either graniverous, carniver- 
ous, or hoth g and to render nouriſhing, either by 
nature or by the aſſiſtance of art, every thing, on 
Which any ↄther animal mx. bi 3 yeaſts dad. 
"fiſh, or ine. 

We are blefed wich an en Fore wok, to 
chuſe our own food; and with art to prepare it 
in many various forms; but ve ſhould be cau- 
tious, not to go too much out of the path of na- 
ture; or to D too og a mixture of — 


I 


1 


produced from luxury, rale the continual blend- 
ing of fo 
Each kind of food, mavigen a different ope- 
ration of the ſtomach, to aſſimilate and ta pre- 
pare it for nutrition: And as there are many 
foods, which may act in oppoſite direction to each 
other, and prevent the ſolubility of both, what can 
be the reſult from ſuch blending but a depraved 
nutrition, and the ſowing the ſeed of innumearble 
diſeaſes? It is true, our ſtomach, (as well as the 
whole animal frame) is ſo wonderfully formed, 
as to become conformable to every kind of food, 
and whatever mixture we ſhall make of them x 
that 


— 
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that is, in other words, capable to learn as many 
different profeſſions, as the various materials re- 
quire to be worked upon: But we mult remem- 
ber, that every new cuſtom is attended with 
pain, and difficulty, till it is become habitual, or 

reduced to regularity; and whilſt: ſo many dif- 
ferent taſæs are impoſed on that organ, it muſt 
needs be liable to defaults, in ſo many painful 
and unaccuſtomed functions: Add to this, the 
indiſpoſitions of the various other aiding viſcera; 
the liver, the miſentery, pancreas, &c. And 


thus luxury cannot fail to render the organs of 


nutrition, vaſſals of confuſion, pain and diſeaſe. 
But gluttony is ſtill more pernicious, and ne- 
ver fails of producing diſeaſes. For nature ab- 
hors nothing more than exceſs of any thing à and 
whatever is ſuperfluous, becomes a poiſon. 
And what is equally as pernicious as gluttony, 
is the forcing of any aliment down the ſtomach, 
againſt natural inclination, or an appetite. This 
highly prejudicial practice, I would ever warn my 
patients againſt, | and to avoid it like poiſon it- 
ſelf; let who will adviſe them to the contrary. 

In the ſtate of health and temperance, our ap- 
petite appears at ſuch ſtated 3 as we have 
accuſtomed ourſelves to ſupply thoſe natural 
wants; and the more conformable we are to 
continue ſuch regulations, the more we let na- 
ture ſlide on in the road of health, unmoleſted. 
But whatever diſcompoſes our body or mind, ſo 
as to give a diſturbance to the animal ſyſtem, no 
organ partakes ſooner of the ſenſation and pain, 
than the ſtomach : This viſcus, on the firſt diſ- 
order in the animal œconomy, is diſturbed in its 
E fy function; 


* 
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function, refuſes its labour, or to receive any 
farther proviſion till nature is reſtored to tran- 
quillity; when then it is wont to continue in its 
former courſe: But if it is compelled,” againſt its 
power and will, to drudge in a painful labour, 
what but confuſion, and a depraved chylifaction 
muſt enſue?” And what elſe,” but an addition of 
acrimony to the already diſordered fluids and ſo- 
lids can be expected? Indeed Ik no.] not one 
ſingle circuniſtance, in the hole ſtudy of phyſic, 
of more, or indeed of ſo great conſequence, as a 
due regard to this particular: But at the ſame 
time, the whole myſtery of this important obſer- 
vation, confifts' barely in obeying the ſimple dic- 
cates of nature, without pain or compulſion. 
therefore repeat my advice to patients, with what- 
ever diſeaſe they may be afflicted; to beware of 
forcing an appetite; (as it is called) there is little 
fear of a patient dying of hunger; but ninety- 
nine out of a hundred have been fed to death. 
We will now conſider the ſudden alteration of 
diet, in time of ſickneſs, and alſo the whimſical 
longing inclinations| which er N dee 855 | 
fubject e 
It muſt be remembered, that every new cus 
tom is attended with pain, and generally with 
difficulty; and this in proportion, as it is in op- 
poſition, to the preſent imbibed habit. At the 
tame time nature is ſometimes fond of changing 
thoſe different habits; and ſometimes apt to 
chuſe new ones, when the old ones, by ſtrain- 
ing nature, become irkſome to follow. This 
conſideration, and which is confirmed by experi- 
ects ſhould lead us to be cautious what ahers 
_ altera- 


— 


\ 
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alterations to male in the diet and . regimen 
in a ſtate of ſickneſs, + A temperate man, 
than that, by which he was guided in his 
health; from the habit of this ſalutary cuſtom he is 
a ſtranger to whimſicalneſs at any time; and when 
once his palate is ſatiated, change becomes irk- 
ſome: But on the contrary, he who. has been 

accuſtomed to the irregularity, ſuperfluity, and 
ſtimulation of luxury, muſt not be plunged at 
once from ſuch extravagance, into the ſimplicity 
of bare neceſſity. A drunkard is in as great 
danger, by ſuddenly turning ſober, as a tem. 
perate ſaber man, who ſhould ſuddenly commence 
drunkard. Beſides, the ſtomach is peculiarly 
ſubject, to idioſyncracy z an aliment, or medicine 
which., has been taken to an exceſs, or perhaps 

iven very diſagreeable ſenſations, will ſometimes 
for ever, be abhorred as obnoxious; and to im- 
poſe ſuch again, on the ſtomach, is always of 
evil tendency. On the contrary again, nature 
will ſometimes point out particular things which 
it may — with ry ſtand in need of, the gratifica- 
tion of which, we ſee by repeated experience, 
will prove ſometimes as ſalutary, as the diſap- 
pointment will be attended with pernicious. ef- 
fects; witneſs pregnant women. —If we, there- 

fore have the welfare of the patient at heart, we 

ſhould never order or forbid a diet peremptorily, 
but previouſly conſult the accuſtomed habit of 

the patient, his appetite, and inclination. When 
a patient labours under infirmity, it is a wrong 
time to accuſtom his ſtomach to a quite n | 
V F 
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food; the experiment is too often paid at the 
„ A PUR 5, 7 OO oO 
I ſhall now proceed to give my opinion on 
ſome of the moſt common and cuſtomary ali- 
ment, choſen for our food; and examine how far 
they have a right to be deemed wholeſome in a 
Rate of health; from whence we may make a juſt 
2 of the regimen in a ſtate of diſ- 
e | 3 . . N A a} $3340 5 8 N A 
Our food are either vegetable; or animal; we 
civilized nations however have introduced à third; 
namely, ſalt. Vegetables, are fruits, herbs, roots 
and grain; and animals are of every kind. If 
we conſider plants in general, perhaps they were 
all deſigned for food, for particular animals; for 
our food however, nature and experience teaches 
us, that they muſt be agreeable to the palate, and 
yield a ſacharine, glutinous, and oily ſubſtance; 
either in their recent ſtate, or if incorporated 
with any humidity. Thoſe however, which are 
to the contrary, and have an auſtere, ſharp, bit- 
ter, or diſagreeable ſmell or taſte, do not ſeem 
to be appropriated for human food; unleſs de- 
prived X; ſuch acridity, by nature, or art; and if 
any advantage can be reaped from them, it muſt 
be from this ſtimulating quality, on which ac- 
count many of that claſs have been introduced 
into culinary uſes, as condiments. But I take 
it for granted, as a general rule; that ſtimulation, 
ſtands in oppoſition to nutrition. 
All vegetable ſubſtances, which. may be deemed 
nutritious, contain a ſacharine quality, and an 
oily ſubſtance; which, as they become properly 
blended, and modified, have a more or leſs ten- 
| dency, 


f * 
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dency towards acidity or alcaleſcency; and as they 
become more or leſs proportioned in thoſe qua- 
lities, they alſo become ſuitable to the texture 
and nature of the ſtomach; may be deemed more 
or leſs nouriſhing, agreeable, and beneficial. And 
hence the nutrition they yield, depend not ſo 
much on themſelves, as their proper quantity 
| and; the nature of the ſtomach they work upon. 
In regard to fruits, I muſt previouſly make 
this; obſervation, that the production of each 
climate; is beſt adapted to its own inhabitants; 
and to whatever degree art has arrived, or may 
arrive, in imitating exoticks, it will never be 
equal to nature in this reſpect. To judge ry perly, 
of that | moſt delicious, and moſt grateful of all 
fruits, the ananas, it muſt be cut from the ground, 
and eat on the ſpot in the Weſt-Indies, its native 
ſoil.” I remember, (and perhaps ever ſhall), with 
an idea of the moſt exquiſite delight of taſte, the 
firſt time of ſuch a repaſt ; to which I was led by 
kind nature, and believe that by this I was ſaved 
from the jaws of death; EONS: they: under a 
malignant bilious fever. 

Fruits, in proportion as they contain acidity, 
reſiſt alkali and putrefaction; conſequently are 
highly beneficial in all kinds of acrimony, bilious 


and malignant complaints; to this nature leads 


the way, and experience confirms the benefit. 
In feyers, hot bilious habits, and when the 
ſtomach rejects all other kind of food, let cur- 
rants in their native ſtate, the beſt of all the fruits 
in the northern climates, ſupply the want, as 
long as nature is pleaſed with the repaſt; and in 
other a let Ne lemons, and apples 


- Topply 
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ſupply the place. Mulberries, ftrawberries, and 
raſperries, may alſo be uſedz however in lefs 
quantity; but cherries, with the greateſt caution 
and circumſpection. 

Dried fruit, ſuch as figs, raiſins, and currants, 
as they are more ſacharine, they yield more nou- 
riſhment ; but it muſt alſo be ſtrictly obſerved, 
when they have no acrimony to correct in the 
ſtomach, or are taken in greater quantity, than 
what can be aſſimilated, they are apt to fer- 
ment, and degenerate into a variety of acrimony 
themſelves. Cherries, by ſuch Yogonerurion, are 
-apt to do much miſchief. 
Moſt eſculent herbs, plants, and their pro- 
ductions, are of a cooling, lax, and flatulent qua- 
lity; in general yield very little nouriſhment, 
at leaſt, in their natural ſtate; and cuſtom only, 
reconciles them perfectly to the ſtomach. Sallad 
and cucumbers, without a reliſhing ſauce, are 
inſipid ſtuff indeed; and with it, are good for 
little, as food. Vet cuſtom has made them 
familiar, and agreeable, and may greatly contri- 
bute to correct the alkaleſcency of 

Reddithes, onions, and creſſes are excellent ſto- 
- machics; particularly in weak and feeble conſti- 
tutions. 

Boiled herbs however, afford us more nouriſh- 
ment; ſpinnage, aſparagus, and artichoaks are 
the beſt; they yield an agreeable nouriſhment, 
and have ſomething of a diuretick quality in their 
compoſition. Muſhrooms are precarious ſtuff, 
the beſt ſort of them, are fit only, for where they 
thrive beſt, the dunghill. 

Roots afford us many wholeſome, innocent, 


and iini foods; the potatoe, the carrot, i” 
nip 


animal food, 
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ſnip and turnip, are preferable; roaſted or boiled; 
The potatoe is farinaceous; the carrot, parſnip, and 
beat, are ſacharine; the turnip and raddiſh ſome- 

what carminative, and even diuretic. . Leek and 
onion, ſtimulate, but are innocent; and yield 
much nouriſhment when boiled. Garlick, if mo- 
derately uſed, is a good ſtomachic. Horſe-raddiſh 
is alſo excellent to warm a ſluggiſh ſtomach, 
and yet innocent; but is only fit for cold conſti- 
tutions. Saloop and ſago are exotic productions; 
they are very well for variety fake, but I never 
knew ga patient long fond of them; and that 
proves to me that they are not much to be 

eſteemed. I . 
Fiarinaceous grains are various, and all good in 
their turn and proper uſes. Oats, barley, rye, 
buck- wheat and wheat, have all more or leſs 
24 ſacharine quality; which however ſeems con- 
cealed in their native ſtate, till they are made fit 
by art to yield it; when it is then called malt. 
The beſt preparation we have of its flour is 
bread; and that ought to be well levened, (but 

without allum) and very well baked. | 
Rye bread is coarſe, and has much acidity; 
therefore apt to be troublefome to unaccuſtomed 
ſtomachs, and cauſes purging; but when toaſted, 
it has an oppoſite and good effect. Barley pro- 
duces the ſweeteſt malt; and wheat the moſt 
nouriſhing bread. All puddings, pancakes, and 
particularly haſty- puddings, are heavy, clogging, 
and undigeſtible food; and the leaſt proper for 
weak ſtomachs: And I have very little better 
opinion of the beſt water- gruel. Whoever would 
be perſuaded to make an impartial experiment 
with a malt decoction, I apprehend would in ge- 
— | neral 
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neral ſucceed better with the palate, - arid the 
ftomach too. All however will yield very whole- 
ſome nouriſhment coarſely 2 better than in 
flour, (except in e ans eng when 
boiled in milk. | 

Rice is an exotic; anda a grein of __ nous - 
riſhment : No grain agrees better with milk than 
this; but it is apt to bind, and if long uſed, is 
ſaid to affect the eyes. But the richeſt and moſt 
ſubſtantial food, are the almonds and nuts of 
various kinds z they yield a ſweet, and ſtrong 
food, without any previous preparation farther 
than blanching ; but they don't ſuit bilious lte 
machs. 

Sugar, in the general ſenſe, is the 8 
ſubſtance of vegetable food; but as we make uſe 
of it, it is the inſpiſſated juice of the ſugar cane 
in the Weſt- Indies: This is a moſt excellent pro- 
duct, and greatly contributes towards the pre- 
ſervation! of health, and yields a pure nouriſn- 
ment for human food. The purer it is, the 
milder and the more nutritive; whilſt in its 
rough ſtate, it is more apt to ferment, become 
acerb, ſtimulating, acrimonious, and hence liable 
to occaſion diſorders in the bowels. It ſuits moft 
_ conſtitutions, reſiſts alkaleſcency and putrefaction; 
but on account of its richneſs ſhould be uſed with 
great moderation; as it is apt to cauſe acidities 
and its attendant ailments; for which reaſon it 
does not agree with every ſtomach. 

Let us now conſider animal food; wherein 
they have the advantages and difadvantages from 
the vegetable. Whilſt vegetables have in their 
nature an acidity, on which Ee their opera- 

tion 
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tion of change chiefly depends; likewiſe their 
folubility on the various modification of fer- 
mentation is rendered more or leſs nutritious, and 
thus by ſtimulation converted into animal ſub- 
ſtances ; the animal food acts from a principle of 
alkaleſcency; and their ſolubility is actuated by 
changes tending towards putrefaction. On this 
very account they yield more nouriſhment, and 
give more ſtrength and vigour, than vegetables: 
But for the very ſame reaſon too, they are more ; 
liable to create acrimony, breed diſeaſes, inflame 
the blood, and aſſiſt to _— the habit to bile 
and putreſcency. 
Brutes in general are leſs liable to diſeaſes 
than man, becauſe they follow more the dictates 
of nature ; but they differ much in quality of 
their fleſh, according to their ſpecies, their exer-- 
ciſe, their element, and their food. In regard to 
the quadrupeds, the carniverous are ju ly re- 
jected from our tables, on account of their fierce- 
neſs, food, and irregularity z from whence they 
muſt be ſubject to acrimony, diſeaſes, and abound 
with alkaleſcency. 
Moſes has choſen for us in this reſpect with Pd 
great judgment; but we vary from him in ſome 
_ Particulars, which are not altogether to our advan- 
tage, with regard to health ; though more fa- 
vourable to our palate: But in this, every country 
has its cuſtoms and prejudices. Aſſes were rec- 
koned a delicacy by the Romans, and cats are 
eat freely in Spain. 
The pecora, however, are chiefly | our choice, 
and particularly the ruminating tribe. Our beef 
Nur mutton is perhaps the fineſt in the world; 
X the 
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the ox feeds beſt in low ground; and on ſucculent 
lants, whilſt ſheep thrive beſt on high land; 
both which, are moſt happily blended in this 
kingdom. Our game is alſo inferior to none in 
the world. But amongſt the reſt of the eſeulent pe- 
cora, the filthy hog is introduced as food for our 
table; which, indeed, is all that beaſt is good 
for. Though this animal may ſuit many con- 
veniencies, and pleaſe the palate, yet its fleſh is 
as alkaleſcent, and as ſubject to create diſeaſes, as 
any carniverous animal whatever; in which claſs 
tt may juſtly be reckoned, more than in the 
graniverous kind; and, like the human ſpecies, 
it may live on both promiſcuouſly, or feparate. 
It is not my buſineſs here to enumerate the 
different kinds of animal food, which bounteous 
nature has provided for us; ſuffice it that the 
purity of its nutriment depends upon what the 
animal feeds, its age, exerciſe, and the ſtate in 
which it is killed. All game are more ſo- 
Juble, nourifhing, and eaſier digefted, than home 
fed and tame; becauſe it lives according to na- 
ture, and follows her dictates. But let me tell 
you, ye cruel, tyrannical, cowardly -huntess and 
tormenters of game, that the poor innocent puls, 
which ye thus diftreſs with anxiety, fatigue and . 
Pain, before your barbarous hearts will put an 
end to its miſery, you ſow, by your inhuman 
ehace, the ſeeds of many diſeaſes, and make the 
geſh unfit even for your dogs. Every animal 
. ought to be killed as ſoon as poſſible; unawares; 
and in its prime of health; for there is a ſen- 
forium commune, in the brute creation as well 
as in the human ſpecies. 'This was — | 
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he foundation of the wholeſome laws of the 
ſagacious Moſes in that reſpect: And if our 
legiſlature had ſome proper regulations' in regard 
to *the cruelty of drivers and the barbarity of 
—— T am perſuaded it would prevent man 
diſeaſes, and deaths in the community. Reale 
and experience teaches us, that pain, diſtreſs, 
fury, and anger, 'muſt occaſion the moſt mali 
nant inflammatory diſeaſes; to which a beaſt, + 
worried and tortured, muſt conſequently be ſub- 
jet; and I'll venture to ſay, many an ox is 
thus inflamed before it is brought to the butchers 
ſhambles; that the murdering butcher only ac- 
celerates the beaſt's death, which would fhorrly 
enſue from the barbarity of the driver. In fact, 
the difference of the meat between ſuch 'a wor- 
ried beaſt, and that from a carrion that died by 
diſeaſe, is but very little; and ſometimes pro- 
ductive of greater evils. 
Meat, as it inclines from a Rate of rawneſs to 
the various preparations in eookery, loſes in pro- 
portion its ſolubility and nutriment; inſomuch 
that raw meat is eaſieſt digeſted, and yields moſt 
nouriſhment, 'But on the other hand again; it 
requires more exerciſe, to 1—.— a be 
per ſpirability in the animal Fitem to diſch 
the ſuperfluous alkaleſcency, in order to — 
the fabrick from its acrimony : Whilſt boiled ot 
roaſted meat, though leſs nouriſhing, and not 
ſo eaſily digeſted, has leſs alkaleſcency, and ap- 
titude to putreſcency z and therefore not ſo in- 
flammare 
Meat, kept ſome time, is Wei better for 
digeſtion than freſh killed: But take care, Epi- 
X 2 cures, 
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. cures, leſt you prepare your food to become as 
P5ragcious as your own poiſonous excrement! 
In nature there is no ſtand. From the moment 
the animal ceaſes to live, putrefaction takes place; 
and though freſh meat is longer in the ſtomach 
than ſtale, yet its juice is ſweeter; and nature 
deſigned the great guts for particles of pu- 
trefaction; but neither the Ce: nor the 
lacteal veſſels. As I would wiſh to enjoy 
health, freſh meat ſhall always be my choice. 
This is exact to the dictates of nature, to which 
tainted meat and ſtinking fiſh is equally noxious; 
Yet according to the climate and ſeaſon, with 
moderation, and ſome conſtitutions, a ſtaleneſs 


may be choſen, but never ſo far as to become ſen- 
__ e noſe 3 

Roaſt eat is preferable in regard to nutri- 
tion, tq bojled'; becauſe in the firſt the gravy is 


JU 
more on -ntrated, whilſt the juices are more 
apt to be extracted in the latter. In both, how- 
ever, there ought to be a medium obſerved ; and 
this medium, ſuited. according to the conſtitu- 


YL 
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tion, climate and ſeaſon. | 36/99 42 
Young meat is moſt gelatinous and tender; 
middle aged, moſt rich and ſucculent; and old, 
more tough and rank. If young meat is more 
tender, it wants more ſpirit to digeſt it; and 
what the old meat has in toughneſs, is made 
up in rankneſs to make it ſuitable for di- 
geſtion. Theſe are the reaſons, why expe- 
rience contradicts the ſuppoſition, that young 
meat is eaſier digeſted than old, and tough; and 
hence we ſee clearly, why veal and lamb will 
become burdenſome to many ſtomachs, * 
| RG a ro 
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roaſt beef and plumb pudding, or a boiled leg of 
mutton and turnips, the beſt and propereſt diſhes 
in the whole univerſe, will a with all man- 

kind in general, in a ſtate e and even 
exhibit the beſt medicine in ſome diſeaſes. Vet 
ſo much may yet be ſaid on this head, that the 
age of the animal which is deſigned for food, 


ſuits beſt the digeſtion of ' thoſe, at the ſame pe: | 


riod of life : And this is confirmed by expe: 
fiewes, 


In the feathered tribe, ine rule is equally jult | 


with the quadrupeds ; and hence the gAllinaceous; 
is by far preferable in wholeſomeneſs to the an- 
ſerine Kind; though the latter are by. far” more 
delicious, becauſe more alkaleſcent. 

The' cock, hen, and capon, are Second 


wholeſome diet; ſo they are in general; yet 


we find they won't ſit eafy on all ſtomachs; and 


what will ſeem ſtrange to ſome is, a chicken will. 


be leſs ſoluble than the meat of a cock.” Your 
capons, and cramm'd fowls I have no manner of 
notion of; for health cannot ſubſiſt without 


proper exerciſe; and no meat can be wholeſome 


that was not healthy. A partridge or a pigeon 
therefore, exceeds A whole faster . 
account of their food and exerciſe; they are 
equally agreeable to the taſte, and yield good nu- 
triment. Birds of be rt: kind are better roaſted 
than boiled, | 
Broths and ſoups are very well for people i in 
health; but they ſhould be uſed, with the greateſt 
caution and eircumſpection, in time of ſickneſs. 
J inſiſt on it, that it requires a ſtronger ſtomach 
de _ chicken, lamb, and mutton broth, than 
1 4A 


— 
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s hearty, beef ſtake... Jellies are abominable; a 
 Plawman, with hard labour, or a drayman, with 

the help of 2 draught of porter, may keep them 
in ſubjection; but, ye Valetudinarians, lay aſide 
prejudice, and aſk; experience what benefit 
did you ever receive from your fine jellies of 
calyes feet, &c. but an increaſe of fever, heat, 
SIS heart-burp, nauſea, and a depraved ap- 
Peg 1h are as various perhaps as all the other 
animal creation taken together; but in regard to 
the fleſn of them they Gfker not ſo much as the 
terreſtrial animals: The ſalmon, the traut, the 
cod, and herring, I ſhould always give the pre- 
ference to; thoſe yield the moſt nouriſhment, 
and are perhaps the moſt ſoluble of all fiſh. The 
ſtructure of fiſh is different, from other animal - 
food ;. and therefore they operate different). 
_ Fiſh ſhould by all means be freſh ; as when 
it is tainted, even in the ſlighteſt degree, it 
has ſomething. very pernicious to the conſtitu- 
Fon. And as to falt fiſh, of whatever kind, 
it yields but very little nutriment, and that 
little, of a depraved nature. On the whole, fiſh 
is far from being ſo foluble as animal food 

d. though they appear to have as much al- 
Kaleſcency as the 1 yet they want the 
ſpirit and nutritive quality. Experience teaches 
us, that this food requires more condimenta 
than the other; and. that acids, fermenteg, and 
even ſpirituous liquors, are requiſite to affiſt 
the digeſtion ; which plainly proves, that it is 
fit only for people in health and with ſtrong 


"» 


- 
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In regard to lobſters, crabs, ſhrimps, &c. 
they, on account of their alkaleſcency, become re- 
liſning, but from the ſame reaſon too, they 
are heating to the ſyſtem, at the ſame time 
require ſtimulants, and aceſcency to promote their 
degeſtion; for which reaſon, when the habit is 
inclined to acrimony, they ſhould: be rejectec. 
The teſtaceous kind, differ ſomewhat from the 
former, and even conſiderably from one ano- 
ther; they ſeem to have ſomething of a ſea 
ſalt in their compoſition, added to their alka- 
leſcency. The common muſcle has been deemed 
ſometimes poiſonous, but this I believe has been 
owing more to their quantity, and a want of 
proper aceſcency to correct them and to promote 
their digeſtion, than any thing elſe. The oyſters 
however, are the ſafeſt of all; and they in mo- 
deration, agree in general with all ſtomachs. 
They ſeem to have an agreeable nitrous quality 
in their compoſition, which gives them ſome- 


what of a diuretic effect. This ſingular fiſh - 


ſhould” be eat raw, when it is moſt ſoluble, cooE 
ing and diruretic ; but thoſe effects together 


with its nitrous quality it becomes deprived of 


by kitchen preparations: it is however of no 
ſmall moment to obſerve, that regard ſhould be 
had to the bottom where the teſtaceous' fiſh are 
taken, for if their bed is near, or or a metallic 
ore, either lead, copper, &c. the fiſh will be 
ſubje& to an impregnation of a pernicious qua- 
lity, as has been ſufficiently experienced. 

In the next place we will confider ſuch nu- 
tritive foods as nature has ordained for the-pre- 
ſervation of the tender oviparous foetus, I mean 


A+ eggs. 
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eggs. They have certainly a very great ſhare 


of nutriment ; and undoubtedly the leaſt alka- 


leſcency.. . At the ſame time it 1s obyious from: 


daily. experience that they do not ſuit all ſta- 
machs; but this in my opinion, is more owing, 
to the improper, though ſuppoſed nice cookery 
of them, than any thing elſe. Certain it is, 


from the above reaſons given of animal food in 


general, that a raw egg yields more nouriſh- 
ment than a boiled one, and that it is by far 
more ſoluble; but as prejudice will not admit 


of this ſimplicity, and as this requires even 
great moderation of food, I . hold, it, that a 


ſoft boiled egg, excels every other cookery. of 
eggs that can be invented ; and when the appetite 


craves, yields an, innocent and nutritious food, . In 
regard to the choice of eggs, and upon an im- 


partial examination, a hen's egg excells all the 


reſt. att | 
We will now proceed to conſider the pureſt, 
| moſt. innocent and molt nutritive food in nature, 
milk. This was ordained for the ſuſtenance o 

the tendereſt infancy of the animal, when other 
food would be too heavy a taſk to. be digeſted 
by the feeble ſtomach z. from hence reaſon con- 
firms with experience, that it muſt be the moſt 
ſoluble of all food. ON FITS 

In milk there are all the proper. requiſites 
towards forming a good aliment; oil, humidity, 
and a coagulum, Theſe parts diſunite in all 
ſtomachs, before ſolubility and aſſimilation can 
take place. But as ſuch a diſunion is abſolutely 
neceſſary, it is alſo requiſite that it ſhould: not 


be brought about too ſuddenly ; left the coagu- 


lum 


* 


turally turns ſour with a diſunion of parts; in 


EW, 


we have Ethink an undoubted right to explode 


ſuch a notion, as highly abſurd, 5 
It is not my taſk here, to enter into a 

and chemical examination of milk; otherwiſe I 
could prove, that ſuch aceſcency, and coagulum 
in milk are peculiar likewiſe to other animal fluids 
and parts ; and alſo that milk may, by the help 
of art, be rendered as well in colour and alka- 
leſcency ſimilar to blood itſelf. | 

There is a queſtion yet undecided among 
phyſicians, whether milk is beſt raw or boiled? 
Nature dictates to us that it ſhould be raw ; but 
jf we are determined to ſtick cloſe to this text, we 
muſt ſuck it too; and this is rather indelicate; 


particularly, if we are ordered to be foſtered by an 


aſs. Beſides our age makes a material difference, 
and ſo does the animal from whence the milk is 
taken. All milks agree in this, that their firſt 
| dere 1 begins with denen but they differ 

widely in their future progreſs. 1 
Lhe 


phyſical, 2 


y 
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I. have made many curious experiments with 
various milks; the reſult of which I ſhall offer 
in another ſubject; and here only obſerve, that 
the milk of a cow, a goat, or an aſs, differ widely 
from that of a woman : The firſt abounding 
more in aceſency in their ſerum, whilſt the latter 
has a greater ſhare of alkaleſcency ; and farther, 
that boiling of milk of the graſs-feeding animal, 

reduces its aceſcency, and renders it more upon a 
par with the milk of that of a carniverous kind; 
with this advantageous difference, that it con- 
rains a greater portion, of coagulum, which be- 
comes more intimately intermixed with the oily” 
and ſerous parts. 

I have formerly been 'ftrenuou fly of opinion, 
that raw milk was always preferable to boiled; 
but I am now well convinced from experience, 
that in general the boiled has greatly the advan- 
tage ; being more conformable to a human ſto- 
mach, few caſes excepted. 

Milk has this peculiarity, that the more its 
coagulous particles are divided, the more eaſy it 
is of digeſtion, and purer in afflmilation; and 
whoever can be perſuaded to drink milk diluted 
with water, (whether raw or boiled) will find it 


to their advantage, that the doctrine, of milk's 


— moſt nutritious, when thick, is not only a 

oſs, but an injurious miſtake. 
Mik is fo pure, and innocent in jits nutriment, 
that it ought to have a juſt preference to every 
ſpecies of food, in whatever age, or temperament; 
Whether ſick, or in health; but moderation, 
temperance, and the natural inclination in a this, 
: as 
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* as:well as in every other food, ought, previouſly | 


to be conſulted. eine 
_.: Thus much. for. new milk; let us now con- 
ſider the various preparations of this great nutri- 
ment. In the firſt place I cannot ſay, I have ſa 
great an opinion of whey, as is ſo generally re- 
ceived ;: yet I will not condemn it, as it has 
cooling aceſcente and ſacharine quality, a 
may agree with ſome conſtitutions : But where 
that cooling, regimen is moſt wanted, I highly 
Ba wane in preference to that, butter-milk 3 
which has ſometimes performed wonders in ma 
lignant bilious complaints; but this, from Pre- 
judice, is not ſufficiently attended to. 
Butter is the ſweeteſt and pureſt of all 1 


oil; and affords us a grateful and nouriſhing 


food : but where there is a fever, or a bilious 
habit, it ſhould be reſtrained, and uſed with 
much moderation, as all other Oils. | 

Cheeſe, at the beſt, cannot be deemed a chajce 


food; the newer and richer however, the milder, 


and more nutritive it muſt be; and the older, 
the more it becomes alkaleſcent, 5 ſaponaceous: 
In which ſtate, though too alkaleſcent and groſs, 
as food by itſelf, yet greatly helps to the ſolu- 
bility of almoſt all other aliment in the ſtomach z 
and hence with much, judgment is taken ſpa- 


ringly as a condiment after a meal. But as food, 


cheeſe, 1s fit only for robuſt and labouring people 
in general ;' as it requires labour of the ſtomach 
to digeſt, it; and-unleſs a powerful periſtaltic 
motion, in the inteſtines, it is liable to occaſion 
eoltivencls, and other. ailments of the bowels. _ 
Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, we will confider the condimenta, or the 
various ſeaſonings cuſtomary with our food: Such 
are, ſpice, falt, pickles, vinegar and ſugar: In 
regard to ſpices in general, they are beſt adapted 
to the climate which produced them. Per - 
per, cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, ' mace, &c. ha 
productions of the warmer climates, fuit thoſe 
countries beſt; whilft muſtard, fennel, aniſe, horſe- 
raddifh, garlick, &c. are the productions of the 
more northern; and if health was the chief object, 
thoſe with us ſhould have the preference. They 
have all, more or leſs, according to their ſtimu- 
lating. quality, a ſhare of acrimony; by which 
they not only render the aliment more fapid, 
but increaſe the ſtrength of the ſtomach and'the 
inteſtines, by their irritation ; and thus promote 
digeſtion and aſſimilation of food, quicker than 
otherwiſe, without flattulency, or other inconve- 
niencies in the prime vie : They are alſo more or 
leſs antiſeptic, in preventing putrefaction. From 
theſe qualities, and particularly from their fli- 
mulation, they ought to be uſed with caution in 
hot conſtitutions, as being apt to cauſe, or in- 
creaſe a fever, and irritability in the ſyſtem; and 
thus introduce and create acrimony in the fluids; 
whilſt in cold, phlegmatic, and ſluggiſn habits, 
they are uſeful ſpurs to the activity of the animal 
functions. They differ however widely in their 
ſtimulating qualities: Pepper, cloves, nutmeg, 
mace, &c. have a powerful and a moſt promoting 
pungent eſſential oil, which will ſuffer no aſſi- 
milation, and retain their ſtimulus in the very 
maſs of the blood; whilſt horſe-raddiſh, muſtard, 
&c. have a volatility which acts only in the 
f prime 
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- prime viz; is loſt and converted gradually into 
a milder nutriment, in the aſſimilation of the 


food at the ſame time it reliſhes, makes ſapid, 


and corrects the aliment. | | 

I doubt much whether ſalt is natural to us; it 
is noxious to carniverous animals, on the firſt 
trial, and if the animal is grown-old before the 


firſt experiment, it proves generally an actual 


poiſon; nevertheleſs cuſtom not only gradually 
reconciles the palate, both of the carniverous and 
graniverous animals to this ſapid, ſo that it ſoon 


becomes agreeable and gains upon the palate. 
But whatever has been, and may be faid in its 


favour, it is certain, from obſervations drawn by 


impartial enquirers into nature, that ſuch na- 
tions, as are yet ſtrangers to ſalt, have a greater 


ſhare of ſtrength, health, and activity of body, 
than thoſe who are become ſlaves to its reliſh, 
Yet notwithſtanding all this, we are greatly in- 
debted to this moſt excellent condiment; not 
indeed ſo much on account of the reliſh it affords 
us, (for this is meerly a depravation of our pa- 
late by cuſtom) as its great 1 in 
preſerving our aliment from putrefaction; though 
I am inclined to think, that this might be ef- 
fected by other means equally as good, without 
deſtroying ſo much of the nutritive quality as ſalt 
actually does. ths | 
Certain however it is, that notwithſtanding its 
great ſapidneſs, and power in preventing putre- 
action, it becomes generally irritating to the 
animal ſyſtem z obſtructs ſolubility, renders the 
Juices acrid, and greatly leſſens the ſtrength and 
activity of the body; and, if I may ſo expreſs 
pitt: | a myſelf, 
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myſelf, accelerates old age. From hence it is 
eafily ſeen how much I am a friend to ſalt; and 
how ſparingly I think it ſhould. be uſed in an 
acrimonious habit: Yet cuſtom is ſtill to be 
Acids in general, are not only ſalutary  condi- 
ments, but have an equal ſhare of antiſeptic qua- 
lity with the former, and neutraliſes the alka- 
leſcency of animal food. As ſuch, they are very 
proper, but their ſtimulus is of the refrigerating 
ind, in —— to the ſtimulating carminative 
quality of aromatics: And hence ought to be 
uſed with equal caution with the former. 
In general lemon juice, and in lieu of this, 
vinegar, is a very proper condiment to animal 
food ; it is a great corrector, not only of the ali- 
ment itſelf, but likewiſe of the chyle thence pro- 
duced; and a vegetable acid is perhaps the 
3 antiſcorbutic in nature; and which 1 
ave: experienced in a variety of caſes, even deſ- 
perate ones, with aſtoniſhing ſucceſs. 
This confidered, I approve (in moderation) 
of the variety of pickles introduced as condi- 
ments at table; 'cucumbers, ' walnuts, &c. and 
ticularly mangoes. Their preparation ſhould, 
wever, be fimple, barely a little ſpice and pure 
vinegar, and the veſſel ſtone or glaſs, without a 
notable addition of fine colour, produced by 
braſs or copper, &c. by which I believe many 
have been ſent to the grave. Pickles likewife, 
fimply, and faithfully prepared, have alſo a qua- 
lity of exciting an appetite, in a ſluggiſh” ſto- 
mach; particularly in acrimonious habits. But 
of all pickles, give me the olive as a 


- 


| 
| 
| 
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and a promoter of digeſtion ; however grateTul as | Wi 
It is; it requires the utmoſt moderation, parti- | 
cularly, as that pickle, inſtead of palling, moſt | 
| 
| 
| 


wonderfully encreaſes in its agreeable ſapidneſs | 
on the palate; and I am apt to think that it acts 
more from a ſaponaceous, than from an aceſcent 
quality; as its reliſh is rather ſaline than acid, 
and has withal an oleous blandneſs, with a pene- : | | 
trating ſweetneſs in its compoſition. - 750 =! 
We now come to ſugar, preſerves, confec- | 
tionary or ſweet- meats. I have before given my | 
opinion on the great nutriment in ſugar z and 
will here only add, that it is a poweaful antiſep- 
tic, and the foundation of acidities; as ſuch, the 
ſubſtances preſerved with it, uſed in moderation, | 
are not only palatable, but highly beneficial, as 1 
2 corrector of the alkaleſcency of animal food. | 


In this reſpect they are much to be conſidered 
like the dried ſacharine fruits mentioned before; 
with this difference, that in preſerves, the ſugar 
is generally, and ought to be more refined. 
Preſerved ginger, citron, or lemon peel, on 
account of their agreeable aromatic ſtimulus, cor- 
rected with ſugar, become an excellent ſto- 
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| 

machic, particularly for tender, and cool conſti- | 
tutions: At molt times, however, they are highly wy | 

preferable to bitters, than which, in the general l 

uſe, nothing has been more abſurd ; and I am apt f | 
to think has ruined many ſtomachs, and conſti- | 

tutions. OO. 9 | | 

On the whole, however, fugar and every thing | 

_ preſerved with it, is by too frequent uſe apt to 
Pall on the palate, which, together with fer- 

mentation, and.the attending W that 
W ſuper- 
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ſuperfluity generally occaſions, ſhould fequite 
great moderation in the uſe of this as well as every 
thing elſe. | | | ER ee 
+ Having thus briefly given my opinion oft the 
various foods common to our table, I will con- 


ciſely confider drink. Pure freſh water is the 


fimpleſt, and undoubtedly the beft ; and the 
greateſt promoter of ſolubility ; ſince it eafily 
enters into the ſubſtance of the aliment, inter- 
mixes, and has no antiſeptic quality; but at the 
ſame time, whilſt it is void of a ſtimulus, little 
only is required to digeſtion, as a ſuperfluity 
would be apt to lax the tone of the nutritious 
_, y oe et 19% a 

When men lived in tlie ſimple ſtate of nature, 
fruit ſupplied ſuch deficiencies of ſtrength, aceſ- 
cency, and ftimulus, which water is deficient of; 
but by art we have: converted the generous 
Juices of thoſe fruits into wine; which, if properly 
applied, might juſtly be deemed ſuperior to the 
natural product from whence. they are prepared. 
I ſhall not however dwell on the abuſe of thoſe 
various excellent preparations, fo well calculated 


to ſtrengthen and nouriſh us; as the evil con- 
fequences are well known, to all, even to the 


fools, who ſo ſhamefully purſue and practiſe the 


abuſe: I here only ſpeak of their uſe in mo- 


deration, © A at a 
All fermented liquors have their acceſs 
cent and facharine quality rarefied, and the 


ſubtile eſſential oil heightened into an alcohol; 


hence they become not only partakers of an 
acidity and ſweetneſs; which are intimately and 


agreeably intermixed within themſelves, but ac- 


quire a briſk, poignant, ſtimulating, and warm- 


ing 
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ing quality to the palate, ſtomach, and bowels- 
From which qualities they are highly nouriſhing» 
and from the alcohol heating to the ſyſtem ; the 
latter as by a ſecond fermentation from the re- 
dundancy, or ſuperfluity in proportion to the 
power of the ſtomach, produces a gas ſylveſtræ, 
ſtimulates the nervous ſyſtem ; and thus occaſions 
intoxication, and all the evil conſequences at- 
tending it. Theſe are the general effects, more 
or leſs, of wine, cyder, ale, beer, mead, &c. 
The difference of their quality is principally in 
their ſeparate' and different preparations ; ſo that 
It is now well known, in the art of chemiſtry, 

that a wine may be made, and perhaps of equal 
virtue and ſtrength, froth malt, apples, potatoes, 
or turnips, &c. as from a Madeira grape: But 
_ cuſtom, and the different manufactories, cha- 
racteriſe them not only in taſte, ſtrength, and 
appearance, but in their good, and bad quality. 

I ſhall not enter here on an' enquiry which are 
the beſt wines; it would be equally abſurd to 
preſcribe the quantity; all are beneficial uſed 
with moderation, but a poiſon in exceſs. 

A glaſs of generous wine, no body in his ſenſes 
can object to; as thereby the animal faculties 
are enlivened, and the functions ſtrengthened ; 
in this however I conditionally agree with the 
celebrated writer of the Spectator : © The firſt glaſs 
for myſelf, the ſecond for my friend, the third 
for good humour, but the. fourth for my ene- 
mies.“ | | 3 
Of the whole claſs of wines, for my own part, I 
| ſhould always give old port and Madeira the 

| . | pre- 
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preference; and in many caſes, where a bracing 
aſtringency is required, pure old claret. | 
But as beneficial as a generous wine is to the 
human conſtitution, with as much caution the 
low, or ſmall wines ought to be . avoided ; as 
they are too frequently iinpregnated with poi- 
ſonous qualities extracted from lead *, which 
vintners uſe ſometimes, in order to prevent theſe 
low and cheap wines from turning four; and 
whence more miſchief, has ariſen, than what is 
generally obſerved, or taken notice of. 
_  Cyder, mead, or metheglin, differ from wine 
principally in their ſtrength only ; and if health 
is conſulted, they muſt prove ſuperior to wine 
in their general uſes, and particularly in our 
climates; eſpecially a well-made metheglin, which 
perhaps is the moſt generous drink in nature, 
fuited to our climate. mY TP 
Ale and beer, are of the ſame nature, only 
differently manufactured; and greatly leſſened in 
their ſtrength, nutritive, and conſequently, fer- 


* That lead will ſweeten the ſtrongeſt vinegar, is evident 
from the. preparation of ſaccharum ſaturni. This artifice 
is practiſed by vintners, ' in order to prevent the low wine, 
made by the fermentation of the relicks or mur, remaining 
after the firſt expreſſion of the virgin, or ſtrong wine, from 
growing ſour: Which wine being cheap, is purchaſed b. 
the lower claſs of people in the wine countries; to whic 
is owing their aghaſt and half. ſtarved appearances, and de- 
bility of conſtitution, that characteriſe them from the rich, 

and thoſe of their own rank in the more northern nations, 
And as thofe ſophiſticated wines, are principally the ſtipu- 

lated drink in the French navy, we have. a juft reaſon to 
aſcribe the ſurpriſing victories of the Britiſh flects over that 
nation, more to their poiſoned wines, than a ſuppoſed na- 

- national want of courage, or bad diſcipline. | 


menting 
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menting quality, by the addition of hops; and 
though this addition of bitters may irritate the 
organs of the primæ viæ to an increaſe of their 
nutritive functions, and prevent the aceſcency of 
that fermented liquor; yet, whilſt all bitters have 
a ſimilitude with bile, and a propenſity to al- 
kaleſcency, it muſt make all malt liquors in ge- 
neral, for that very reaſon, too hazardous, ex- 
cept to labouring people; and to them the cele- 
brated porter, is a ſuitable drink. A good ale, 
or what is called twopenny, it not ſophiſticated, 
well fermented, and not too hoppy, may prove 
as beneficial towards a good chylefaction, as an 
equal ſhare of good wing; but it requires equally 
as much moderation. As to ſmall beer, I have 
no other objection, than the over proportion of 
hops to the malt, and the want of care in the 
fermentation; as it muſt be obvious, both to 
reaſon and experience, that all fermented liquors 
require a good purification; for all groſs dregs 
muſt prove noxious to the animal ſyſtem. | 
In regard to ſpiritous liquors, they are down- 
right pernicious, taken by themſelves; and the 
more ſo, as they are more or leſs ſtrong, and in- 
flammable : Since they may juſtly be deemed 
a highly rectified aetherial oil, of the plant from 
whence they are produced. Hence they be- 
me a reſinous, ſtimulating, powerful anti- 
ceptic, inſoluble, and inflammatory ſpirit to the 
animal ſyſtem. When however previouſly di- 
luted, fo as to have its olious ſtimulating par- 
ticles thoroughly blended, it is ſubject to a new 

anmieten, and will yield nouriſhment. 
12 When 
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When this is conſidered, we fee the great pro- 

Priety of that excellent mixture punch, which is 
an extempor wine; and if judicioufly made, | 
no doubt the fineſt drink in the 'untverſe. All 
ſpirits have the alcohol in common with each 
other; yet they have peculiar characteriſticks. The 
gin 3 impregnated with a terebinthinous reſin, 
whenee it becomes more ſtimulating to the ſyſtem; 
and from its infoluble particles, is of all ſpirits 
the moſt diuretic ; thence. a drainer of the fluids, 
and contractor of the ſolids; and therefore re- 
quires great caution in its uſe. . Rum, is how- 
ever more ſacharine; and therefore ſafer and 
even more balſamie in the continuation of its uſe. 

All however when recent have an acrimony; not 
only from their own gas ſylveſtræ which riſes in 
the fermentation of the diſtillation, but per- 
haps is attended with an empyreuma, and like- 
wiſe more or leſs, an impregnation of the veſſel, 

if copper; they are diſtilled in; which how- 
ever gradually are loſt with age“; partly by 
precipitation of the heterogeneous impregnation, 
but principally the gas becomes deſtroyed by 
an inteſtine ſelf purification: Which how- 
ever may likewiſe be perfected by art, with 

equal ſucceſs; as well in regard to its mellow- 

| neſs, as ſpecific gravity. In what manner this 

| may be performed, with ſafety and expedition; 

| | and how to purify all fermented: liquors, I ſhall 

| explain in another ſubject; being hefe impertinent. 


— —— — —ʒ4j4ä—iñ. - 


The criterion of good old rum, and its ſtrength, is ge- 

nerally tried by ſinking of oil; but in that experiment care 

| ſhould be taken that the oil is not previouſly impregnated 
| with falt, an artifice frequently made uſe of; 1 

| 5 3 . 
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Finally we will take notice alſo of tea, cho- 
colate, and coffee. Tea has proved, of more 
benefit to trade, than to health ; yet a diſh of tea 
(provided it is corrected with milk or ſugar, or 
both together) is certainly to be recommended ; 
but I would here by the bye, beg leave to obſerve, 
that the weaker the tea, the better it is, or in 
other words, the leaſt harm it will do; and that 
the fine or high priced is far from being always 
the | | 1 
Chocolate yields much nourihment, and there- 
fore may ſupply at. once the place of victuals 
and drink, When it firſt was introduced among 
the Europeans, whole volumes were written on its 
manifold virtues ; which reputation however it 
has gradually loſt, by becoming more common. 
Coffee however is of a different nature; it has 
a peculiar ſtimulating effect on the whole ner- 
vous ſyſtem, and as it were, braces up all the 
animal functions. And hence, in a great number 
of female diſorders, if properly uſed, may prove 
of itſelf, one of the moſt reſtorative medicines. 
And indeed (unleſs uſed to exceſs) there are 
very few ailments incident to mankind, where 
coffee is improper. .. | oY 
In regard to drink in general, nature requires 
them more or leſs ſtimulating ; as the irratibility 
in the ſyſtem is augmented, or is deficient in the 
requiſite functions. Thirſt is an uneaſy ſenſa- 
tion in the fauces, like hunger in the ſtomach; 
but from a different motive in the animal ceco- 
nomy. Hunger craves for ſuſtenance or ſupport 
of the body; whilſt thirſt for a ſupply of li- 
quidity, either to medigate the ſolidity, and dry- 
: Tx neſs 
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_ neſs of food, or the irritability in the ſyſtem ;z or 
elſe as a ſtimulus to ſpur on to more activity the 
fluggiſn functions; the firſt is the true thirſt, 
pointed out by nature both to man and beaſt , 
and whilſt the irritability, and craving for more 
humidity laſts, the thirſt continues, and ought t. 
be moderately gratified. But the unnatura 
thirſt, 2 for ſtimulating liquidity, is the 
production of cuſtom only. | 1 
Sherbet was a celebrated drink of the antients; 
and to this day it is frequently recommended as 
a well calculated compoſition for aſſuaging thirſt, 
where there is an alkaleſcent ſtimulus in the 
1 As the acidity is agreeably blended with 
ſweetneſs, and thus truly reſembles thoſe fruits 
which we find fo grateful on that occaſion. But 
of all drinks, when the patient is parched in an 
_ ardent fever; nothing can equal the deliciouſneſs 
of a pure, clean, cold water; and to deny it to 
the poor afflicted patient, is, I think, as bar- 
barous as it 1s abſurd. | | | 
It remains now to be confidered, whether cold 
or hot diet is the wholeſomeſt: In the firſt place, 
hot victuals are noxious to the brute creation by 
nature; a hot bit of meat, is as agreeable to 
the cat, as if it was ſeaſoned with muſtard ; hogs 
are apt to be poiſoned by hot victuals, at the 
firſt experiment. But cuſtom, by repeated trials, 
will gradually reconcile their ftomachs, and even 
make them fond of it, as well as the human ſpecies. 
For cuſtom will work wonders: A dyer will with 
impunity put his hand into a boiling kettle, 
the glaſs-blower, the anchor-ſmith and founder, 
ſeem almoſt fire-proof to aſtoniſhment ; 1 I 
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have ſeen a man drink ſcalding water without a 


wry face. Certain it is, that by warm aliments, 


whether eating or drinking, we promote digeſ- 
tion, chylifaction, circulation, and what is highly 
beneficial to the animal œconomy, perſpiration, 
Thus, as a ſpur to the animal function, it may 
ſupply the place of condiment, and have its 
many great and beneficial advantages. But this 
does not prove it beneficial always; for to inſiſt 
on having every thing warm, when the ſyſtem 
glows with heat in a fever, is exactly adding 
Fuel to fire; and contradicts both reaſon and na- 
ture. It muſt alſo be obſerved, that hot diet greatly 
relaxes the tone of the whole ſyſtem; and though 


it may affiſt towards obeſity, and promotes per- 


ſpirability; yet it oppoſes robuſtneſs and vigour. 
Here then I ſhall conclude; and only beg 
leave to obſerve; that, a regimen, in order 
to preſerve health, muſt be guided by tem- 
perance, the voice of nature, and the baſis of 
human felicity; and, a regimen required in a 
Nate of ſickneſs, muſt conſequently be founded 
on the ſame principle. „ 
Wholeſomeneſs of food, conſiſts not ſo much 
in the nature of the food itſelf, as the proportion 
of its quantity, and the ſubje& it works upon, 
or the ſtomach that digeſts it; for it is ſuffi- 


ciently experienced, that whatever aliment, whe- 


ther vegetable, or animal, whether raw, roaſt, 
or boiled, &c. if taken according to the inclina- 
tion of the ſtomach, or is proportioned to its 
ſtrength, will produce equally good chyle, and 
nouriſhment. But there is nothing more ob- 
noxious to the animal ceconomy than ſuperfluity, 
; e 14 Glut- 
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Gluttony, breeds confuſion and diſeaſes, and poi- 
ſons the beſt conſtitution. Gluttony in a ſtate of 
health is the overloading the ſtomach; and to eat 
againſt appetite and inclination, in a ſtate of 
ſickneſs, where is the difference with the former? 
Are not the conſequences the ſame, added to the 
firſt diſeaſe? In fact, there is not a more dan- 
gerous rock for a patient to ſplit upon. 

Therfore let temperance be your guide in 
health; let temperance be your guide in ſickneſs; 
eat and drink what ſuits your appetite and inclina- 
tion; but take heed not to pall its reliſh. Finally, 
follow the dictates of nature and conſcience, in 
all your purſuits; which ever will point out to 


you, the true road that leads to * and fe- 
_ 
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n Medicinal Indications. 


I N our aetiological enquiry of the venereal diſ- 
_ eaſe, we have ſeen the deſtructive branches 
of this malady ſpreading themſelves into the 
whole body of pathology ; hence it is evident, 
that in order to perform a radical cure, it re- 
quires the aid of all the various indications, and 


the efficacy of the whole Materia Medica. But 


when we duly conſider ſuch indications, and 
make an impartial examination into medicines in 


neral, we ſhall find ſuch egregious abſurdities 


introduced from the ignorance of their mecha- 
nical cauſes, that we muſt bluſh at our weakneſs 
in having been ſo long miſtaken as to their real 
effects. | 


My buſineſs here is not to point out all the 


dangerous errors of phyſic, that appear to me in 


ſuch a light, and which reaſon and experience muſt 


condemn ; yet whilſt my ſubject is of ſo extenſive 
a nature, I will remove ſuch ſtumbling blocks 
that obſtruct my way, without reproach. to 
their authors, or fear of their diſpleaſure, How 
ungrateful ſoever this office may be received by 
| ſome, yet I am ſure of meeting with approbation 
from others of ſuperior principles ; but my great- 
eſt reward, is ſelf approbation, in acting as a 


faithful member of ſociety. = 
| When 
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When phyſic was moſt myſterious and obſcure, 
it was loaded alſo with moſt abſurdities; and the 
moft ridiculous notions, that ever could enter 
into the brains of a mad-man, were ſophiſtically 
introduced in order to account for maladies, in a 
manner myſterious and intricate ; whilſt natural 
Cauſes were too vulgar to be adopted; or per- 
haps alſo, for want of anatomical knowledge, 
could not be traced, The planets, and heavenly 
| motions were not only brought to their aid; hut 
witches, and even the devil himſelf ſometimes 
was ſuppoſed to have a hand in it. It is natural 
to ſuppoſe that their indications, and the virtues 


aſcribed to medicines were equally ridiculous. 


Peculiar veins were opened for peculiar diſorders; 
and medicines received their commiſſion to march 
either to the head, the heart, liver and lights, or 
ſome other parts, to do their offices, according 
to their conjectured qualities. Hence proceeded 
a fwarm of unmeaning terms, as cephalica, he- 
patica, antimagica, &c. which ſerved only to 
obſcure the road to truth, to puzzle the under- 
ſtanding, and miſlead the judgment. How far 
thoſe unmeaning terms have been aboliſhed, and 
how many yet remain, I leave writers and readers 
of the Materia Medica to judge, and determine 
— A . a 
My indications here are antivenereal; which 
muſt conſequently be as extenſive as the various 
branches of the venereal difeaſe. But whilſt the 
venereal virus is an introduced acrimony, pro- 
ductive of evils which other acrimony, though 
differently generated, may alſo occaſion; it muſt 
be an abſurd notion to ſuppoſe that antivenereal 
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medicines are confined to the lues only; or that 
the lues is exempt from receiving benefit from 
other medicines nominated for other indications; 
common ſenſe muſt dictate the contrary, and ex- 
perience confirms it. 

I ſhall not ſay more on the various impro- 

rieties which have eyer been a veil to the beauties 

of phyſical truth; but purſue my plan: By which 
I hope to lay a more en id foundation to a fafe 
and laſting cure, not only of this dire malady, 
but ſuch as are ſimilar in their effects, though 
materially different as to' their cauſes. 

Jo begin then, I will firſt examine the prin- 
cipal indications in phyſick, ſuch as have a real 
exiſtence; and a true medicinal operation for 
their foundation: And in deſcribing their proper 
and improper effects on the animal ceconomy, 
I ſhall point out the moſt effectual methods, and 
the beſt medicines endued with ſuch virtues; as 
are confirmed by experience, and authentic ob- 
ſervations. 

In the firſt place, we muſt eſtabliſh it as a 
maxim, that diſeaſes and their oppaſite remedies, 
act on the ſolids as well as on the fluids. This 
I have mentioned before, and cannot ſee what 
feaſible objection can be made to this propoſition; 
as It is ſufficiently proved by experience ; which 
we ſhall farther illuſtrate. Secondly, medicines 
either a& as ſtimulants, or ſedatives; that is, 
either increaſe the irritability in the ſyſtem, or 
elſe leſſen it, Thirdly, medicines either produce 
acrimony, or deſtroy it. Fourthly, they are 
either attenuating or inſpiſſating. And laſtly, 
they either increaſe or diminiſh the ſyſtem. 
Theſe 
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Theſe are the principles of all the indications 
of medicine; and which on a proper examination 
we ſhall find to be the baſis of the various opera- 
tions. Hence we find, that ſuch medicines as 
are moſt powerful to produce ſuch effects, muſt 
conſequently be ſalutary or injurious to the ſyſ- 
tem, according to their proper or improper ap- 
plication. Let us now proceed to particulars. | 
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| V Omiting is a convulſive evacuation of the 
contents of the ſtomach by the mouth ; oc- 
caſioned by a ſtimulus of its nerves, either from 
noxious particles contained in the ſtomach, or 
from a ſymptomatical irratibility of the nervous 
communication of other ſuffering parts; and con- 
tinues this evacuation as long as ſuch irritation 
ſtimulates the nerves in the ſtomach. © 
There is perhaps not a more tender organ in 
the human y, and which has ſo univerſal a 
connection in the animal ſyſtem as the ſtomach ; 
it is ſubje& to draw a ſympathetic ſenſation 
from the remoteſt part of the body; and vice 
verſa, when the ſtomach is affected, there is not a 
part of the whole body, but what becomes in- 
tereſted, and ſhares the ſenſation of its agony. 
A nauſea, the firſt ſymptom of vomiting, diſ- 
treſſes the whole animal ſyſtem ; the face becomes 
livid and pale; the lips tremble; the eyes be- 
come dim and hollow ;' and agony is pictured in 
every feature, and which is actually felt in the 
whole animal ſyſtem; attended with an univerſal 
N feeble. 
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feebleneſs of all the members; ſhiverings, and 
ſometimes colliquative ſweats, and even ſwoon- 
ings. Now the convulſive contraction of the 


ſtomach takes place; all the powers of the whole 


fabrick are ſummoned to exert themſelves, with 
their utmoſt ſtrength, in a ſympathetical con- 
traction, involuntarily accompanied with the ſto- 
mach, as if life and death were combating, in 


their laſt ſtruggle for the field. When the con- 


vulſive effort of the ſtomach is relaxed, the 
fabric ſeems at eaſe; but in the ſtruggle the 


humours were forced to the external parts, and 
hence the countenance, and even the whole ſur- 
face of the body, becomes florid; the excretory 


lands are excited to their functions, the eyes are 


ull and flowing; humidity flows from the noſe, 
and the whole y is in a ſtrong perſpiration, 
or even in a profuſe ſwear. | 

In the frequent repetition of theſe ſtomachic 


ſtruggles, all the functions of the aninfal ceco- 


nomy are ſpurred to their utmoſt exertion ; and 
ſometimes the repeated ſtrains promote ſtools, 
particularly at the end of the operation. It is 
likewiſe requiſite to mention, that the periſtaltic 
motion of the inteſtine channel is inverted, in the 
convulſive act of vomiting, in ſo much, that it 
frequently happens the aliments in the inteſtines 
are brought up; nay, in the iliac paſſion, the 
vety faces, perhaps from the colon or rectum, 
have been thrown up by the mouth; till nature 
has been entirely exhauſted. | | 

Theſe are the principal acts of vomiting; 
hence may ariſe advantages, and diſadvantages, 
whether produced from the efforts of nature, or 


+ 
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pocured by the aid of medicine. From this 
it follows, as a medicinal indication, that whilſt 
vomiting unloads the ſtomach of its noxious 
contents, inverts in the time of action the pe- y 
riſtaltic motion, and excites the ſecreting func- 
tions of the chylifactory organs, it mult be be- 
neficial in the various defaults of the prime viæ; 
as bad digeſtion, bilious complaints, diarthœa, 
or dyſentery, &c. in which caſes, nature will W | 
ever point out the neceſſity, by a nauſea, and | 
other complaints in thoſe parts. Secondly, whilſt | 
it promotes an univerſal agitation of the whole 
animal fabric, and ſtimulates all the excretory 
glands to their functions, it becomes a neceſſary 
remedy where obſtructions, after gentler means 
have been applied, prove obſtinate ; and hence 
we ſee it of infinite ſervice in intermittent fevers, 
jaundice, obdurate obſtructions of external per- 
{piration, ſtranguries, & c. And thirdly, whilſt. 
by the univerſal contractive effort, the humours 
are drove to the ſurface, emetics may be highly 
beneficial, in order to expel the morbific matter, 
from the more noble viſcera, to the external 
e 1 255 en 
| _ Theſe are its advantages; but whilſt vomiting 
\ greatly affects the tone of the fibres of the ſto- 
mach, and thereby weakens its functions; this 
evacuation ought to be applied with the greateſt 
circumſpection. Plethoric habits, are alſo apt 
to hemorrhages, from this violent ſtraining; 
and ſubject tenſe and irratible fibred conſtitutions 
to inflammations in the ſtomach. Y 
There are various ways to promote vomiting, 
particularly if there is a previous nauſea; as 


tickling 


— 
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tickling the throat with a feather z or taking 
copious draughts of warm water, with a little oil 
- or butter, &c. The firſt however is not ſafe, and 


the latter, though a very gentle method, to 


throw off an obnoxious burthen, is very ſeldom 
as innocent as is generally ſuppoſed. ' 1 05 

Medicine however affords us many kinds of 
emetics; but of all, the ipecacuanha is the ſafeſt, 
ſimpleſt, and beſt; which, as a vegetable ſub- 
ſtance, extends not ſo far as the ſecond paſage z 
and not apt to vellicate the nerves in the ſtomach 
beyond the time of the operation, the doſe ſhould 
be regulated according to the conſtitution from 
ten to twenty grains *; and I hold the ſubſtance 
in powder prepared in a draught, with ſome 
pure water and balſamic ſyrup, or made up in 
any other form, to be the beſt vomit of any. 
The emetic tartar , and the antimonial wine i, 


I have an objection to as an emetic; particularly 


in delicate and ſenſitive conſtitutions; as it is 
apt to inſinuate itſelf into the nervous coat of the 
ſtomach, and continue its emetic quality to too 
great an exceſs, Yet they have their uſes in 
robuſt and ſluggiſh habits; but as diaphoretics 


very ſucceſsful. 


in very ſmall doſes, in fevers, they often prove 


Not long ſince it became faſhionable to believe. that 
one grain of ipicacuanha would be as effeQtual as 20: this 
was harangued on with much eloquence, and taken for 
pranted by thoſe, who conſulted ' the faſhion more than 
judgment ; but ſuch philoſophy could not ſubſiſt long, as 
having nothing but ſophiſtry for its foundation. 

The doſe of emetic tartar is four grains. and ſhould pre- 
viouſly be diſſolved in ſome warm water. 

An ounce of the antimonial wine is a doſe. It is a neat, 
but a precarious emetic. C 
But 
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But more pertinent to our ſubject is the tur- 
peth mineral; generally uſed in venereal caſes. 
This medicine, if applied with great caution and 
circumſpection, and truly prepared, may have 
its good effects; which is chieſly owing to the 
forcing the mercury into the maſs of blood. But 
as it has often very ſuddenly brought on ſaliva- 
tion, together with an emaciated ſtomach, I 
diſapprove of it intirely, particularly as an 
emetic; ſince we have more effectual methods 
than to have recourſe to ſuch a poiſonous me- 
A 0 Wt 
A vomit is beſt taken in the evening; and the 
operation ſhould be aſſiſted with drinking co- 
pious draughts of warm water, after every eva- 
cuation: oil or butter, mixed in the water, (as 
is cuſtomary with ſome) may indeed increaſe the 
operation, but from the nature of the thing it 
muſt be hurtful to the ſtomach itſelf; and cham- 
momile tea is enough to ruin the beſt ſtomach in 
the world: But inftead of all tne various cuſ- 
tomary drinks, . bare warm water, or ſherbert 
is the beſt; if there is a redundancy of bile, 
ſherbert is proper; but that ſhould be weak. 
The draughts ſhould be increaſed, and decreaſed 
in proportion to the beginning, height, and end 
of the operation; 4, 5, or 6 evacuations gre 
ſufficient; and particular care ſhould be taken to 
avoid catching cold; for which reaſon I ſhould 
(if circumſtances do not prevent it) prefer the 
bed, properly prepared. x 12 
After the operation, reit is proper ; and, if it 
. 1s requiſite, an analeptic may be given; but not 
anadyne, unleſs the greateſt neceſſity requires it. 


8 A glaſs N 
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A glaſs of generous wine, or good rum punch, 
3 with a little pepper- mint water, (the 


beſt of all the califacientia) may be adminiſtered 
with ſucceſs. No flops of any kind; water- 
gruel, ſago, ſalep, &c. &c. they ſerve only to 
ruin the ſtomach again. If the appetite craves, a 
little cruſt of bread, or dry toaſt exceeds them all, 
will recover the tone, and prepare the ſtomach 
for its future functions. And it ſhould be re- 
ligiouſſy obſecved, that the firſt meals after 
emetical evacuations, ſhould incline rather to be 
ſparing and temperate, and proportioned to the 

rength of the ſtomach. VE 
. To conclude; vomiting is one of the moſt 
powerful operations in phyſic; but ought to be 
choſen with great judgment and circumſpection. 

In venereal caſes it has alſo its benefit; but is in 
general very ſeldom required; when however it 
is requiſite to call in its aid, it ſhall be mentioned as 

I proceed, in the following chapters. 
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P Urging is a ſucceſſive evacuation by ſtöol; 
_ occaſioned by an increaſed periſtaltic motion 
of the inteſtines. This ſtimulus may be pro- 
duced variouſly ; either from a bad digeſtion of 
aliment; an attraction of morbific matter in the 
inteſtines z or brought on by art; either by ca- 
_ thartics ſuppoſitorium or clyſter. | 

The effects of purging generally differ from their 
cauſes. When purging proceeds from an act of diſ- 
eaſe in the animal czconomy, it becomes of courſe a 
. | diſeaſe 


, 


* 
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diſeaſe itſelf; and ought to be treated accord. 
ingly. In its commencement it ought always to 
be treated as a ſalutary effort off nature; and if 
this was religioufly obſerved, we ſhould very ſel- 


dom indeed require any other aid. At the ſame 


time reaſon dictates that ſuch evacuation muſt 
not be long continued. Diarrhœas, are for the 
moſt part, more or leſs bilious; therefore, as 


well. on account of the bile, as an oppoſition of 
the periſtaltic motion, there is no phylical indi- 


cation ſo powerful to ſtrike at the root of the 


evil as emet.cs, judiciouſly gen, and if need 
requires it repeated again; aad then again fol- 
lowed by fmall doſes of rhubarb, accompanied 


with gentle carminatives, antalkalies, &c. If 
ſtilt obſtinate, or proceeding from an attracted 
glyſters of milk and water and a little 
fugar, ſhould be adminiſtered ; as I ſhall demon- 
ſtrate farther, by and by. 


Purging 8 by art is generally divided 


into three different kinds; the gentle, the mo- 
derate, and violent. The antients had a notion 
that they could purge away every thing ob- 
noxious; they ſucceeded ſo well, that the life of 
the patient frequently went in the laſt ſtool, by 


their draſtic hydragogic purges. I 2m afraid 
Purges are thought too much of yet by the mo- 
dern practitioners, for the welfare of patients. 


But before we enumerate the good and bad ef- 


fects of purging, let us juſt dip a little into the 
mechanical cauſe of this important operation. 


The inteſtines are of two kinds, namely, the 
tenuia and craſſa, or the ſmall and great guts. 
Anatomiſts divide them into ſix parts, from the 


ſtomach, 
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yaa to the anus; (viz.) the duodenum, 
jejunum, ileum, cœcum; colon, and rectum. 
This dififion is merely in compliance with cuſ- 
tom / as they might with equal propriety be di- 
vided into twenty or more parts. Certain it is 
however; that the lacteals are plentieſt in the 
three firſt of the diviſion or the ſmall inteſtines ; 
and that they gradually decreaſe; as they approach 
towards the anus. This is conformable to the 
moſt perfect ceconomy, always obſerved in the 
works of nature: For . the aliment prepared in 
the ſtomach, enters the duodenum, where it re- 
ceives farther additions to make it fit for aſſimi- 
lation; and as it is puſhed along, it is worked 
on by the continual agitation of the periſtaltie 
motion, and the lacteals are perpetually abſorb- 
ing the aſſimilated chyle, till gradually the ali- 
ment is exhauſted of its nutriment; then it be- 
comes fæces, which at length are expelled by the 
anus. | PT 

Interſperſed with the lacteals, are nerves, ar- 
teries, veins, and particularly lymphatics between 
the lamella of the meſentery; and which are in- 
timately connected in the inteſtines. In the inner 
villous coat of the inteſtines, are a number of 
excretory glands, in connection with the fore- 
mentioned veſſels, particularly the lymphatics; 
which with many anaſtomaſtations have an im- 
mediate communication with the blood and other 
parts. Now whilſt the great act of nutrition 
goes on undiſturbed, theſe excretory glands lu- 
bricate the inteſtines, and ſupply the deficiency 
of humidity in the aliments or feces, which may 
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be abſorbed by the lacteals, in ſecreting the 
chyle. | | e ee UN 
In the firſt place, to purging, is required a 
great deal of humidity, by which the feces art 
leſs retained, and ſuſtained by the plice. This, 
together with an increaſed periſtaltic, motion, 
makes them continually fall down'into the greater 
inteſtines for expulſion. This is occaſioned either 


by an over great quantity of humidity propor- 


tioned to the food, or from a ſtimulus whereby 
fuch humidity is ſecreted. In the firft caſe, it is 


rather owing to a relaxneſs of the inteſtines, or to 


a defect in the diuretic ſecretions; in the latter, 
conſiſts the true principle of purging. When 
a cathartic ſtimulus irritates the villous coat of 
the inteſtines, the glands are excited to a copious 
ſecretion; apd I am inclined to think accom- 
panied with a retrogade motion of the lacteal 


veſſels; whereby a great quantity of humidity is 


accumulated, and the fæces greatly increaſed. 
Hence purging exhauſts greatly the ſtrength and 
ſubſtance of the body; and if it is continued or 
repeated, will much reduce the animal fabric. 

That purging drains the humours, is beyond 
all diſpute; but when we conſider that ſuch 
draining is from the whole maſs promiſcuouſly, 


we cannot, with juſt reaſon, maintain the notion, 


that it ſhould affect particular humours. The 
doctrine of cleanfing the body by purging has 


a very rotten foundation; it has been the ruin of 


many patients; and is yet one of the greateſt 
ſtumbling blocks to phyſical indications: For, 
when we conſider the intimate combination of 
the ſolids with the fluids, and that both ſhare un 

| | | | the 
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the attack of a virus or morbific matter, it ſnews 


the impropriety of that ſcheme; except indeed 
that by the irritation of the inteſtines, the means 


by which purges act, a revulſion may be brought 
about, and the grievance thus perchance may be 
carried off, but this is owing more to n 


chance, than good conduct. 

If purging could cleanſe the vody, from acri- 
mony, no time would be ſo proper to put it in 
execution as in the rheumatiſm and the gout; 
which however is now from ſad experience e well 
known to every practitioner to be improper. 
But why is it ſo, and from what cauſe? If the 
acrimony is conveyed by the fluids, why is 
purging more improper in thoſe caſes, than in 
the itch, or other chronical diſtempers ; where 
purging is adminiſtered with impunity ? If the 
fluids contained and were the conveyers of the 
virus, or other acrimonies, unexceptionably, (as 
has been erroneouſly eſtabliſhed as a principle of 
_ phyſic) I apprehend there could be no better 
means, to recover a patient in every allment, 
than bleeding and purging; and Dr. Laſt's 
maxim, of driving out the enemy at both doors, 
would undoubtedly be the beſt. But reaſon muſt 
dictate, and experience proves the contrary. For 
not only purging by its irritation weakens greatly 
the abdominal viſcera in general, but impo- 
veriſhes the blood, and renders the ſtamina of 
the ſolids which are oppreſſed with acrimony too 
feeble to expel. the noxious ſtimulus. Add to 
this, that inſtead of draining the fluids, it fre- 
quently cauſes an abſorption of the acrimony into 
the whole maſs; and how often- do we not ſee 

| 2 3 5 - bilious 
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bilious diarrhceas, malignant fevers, &c. brought 
on with purging in common caſes ; and the pox 
ſometimes produced from a fimple clap, by what 
is called a good doſe of phyſic? ? 


I would not be underſtood by this to condemn 


purges intirely z far from it; in groſs and leuco- 


phlegmatic habits and chronic diſtempers they 
are of ſingular ſervice; and frequently very be- 


nefieial to women and children, being very power- 


ful as anthelmenticks. But in hot, cholerick, 


and acrimonious habits, 1 don't know_a praftice 


more baneful than purging, except where mer- 
cury accompanies it; fr mercury may indeed 
prevent miſchief from the purge, and by frequent 
repetition may do ſome good; (that is to ſay) the 
mercury may at length do more good, than the 


Purge does harm; and upon that baſis ſtands the 


reputation of your alternatives and cathartie pills, 
draughts, electuaries, cc. e 


There are very few caſes where 1 would re- 


commend purges; and theſe ſhould always be of 


the gentle kind. Draftic purges may indeed 
cauſe a revulſion, but they always border upon 


inflammation, and even in the cooleſt habits are 
liable ta do miſchief. | 


How faſhionable ſoever ſalts have been, and 
whatever yet is ſaid of them, they are entirely out 
of my lift; I hold them equally as miſchievous 
as they are nauſeous. I ſhall not here enumerate 


he yarious cathartics, but only obſerve that the 


bitter ones, are certainly very griping, and the 


ſweet or four ones are as troubleſome from their 


fermenting quality. Carminatives indeed will 
correct them; but then, at the ſame time, oe” 
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will leſſen their purgative quality. Of the whole 
tribe, where purges are abſolutely neceſſary, 
none is equal to the powder of jalap, from fifteen 
grains to afcruple; either made up in a draught, 
as I mentioned in the vomit, or in any other 
form; but purges in general, of whatever kind, 
ſhould be always attended with a grain or two 
of calomel, and a couple of drops of the oil of 
| amis, or pepper- mint, as carminatives to correct 
their eriping quality; which I believe jalap has 
the leaſt of all the cathartics. N 
A purge is generally taken in the morning, 
but this is very immaterial, provided the ſtomach 
is not loaded; for in that caſe, it firſt will have 
its. play as an emetic, or perhaps not work at 
all, becoming abforbed by the aliment. 

Reſt is undoubtedly both agrecable and pro- 
per after a purge; therefore if the ſtomach is 
tolerably empty, in the afternoon, I ſhould pre- 
fer that time for this operation as much as for 
the vomit z as a good night's reſt upon it would 
greatly put nature to rights 'again. In the ope- 
tation there ſhould be very little exerciſe ; and 
there 1s no drink I would recommend more .than 
bare water; which ſhould be drank moderately 
after every ſtool : If the patient has no particular 
objection, fancied or real, I would at the latter 
end have a little boiled milk mixed with half 
water: But no flop, or water-gruel, &c. A 
cruſt, or piece of toaſted bread, with a glaſs of 
generous wine, or punch, will feel as comfort- 
able, as it 1s proper, when the ſpirit is flat, and 
the bowels are weak. Temperance, after a good 
ſweeping of the belly, 5 abſolutely neceſſary to 
e 4 be 
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be religiouſly obſerved; and as much as health, 
or perhaps life, is worth. _. . 
In regard to the various ſtages of the venereal 
diſeaſe, there are but very few caſes where purges 
are neceſfary ; which I ſhall point out in their 
proper places. In the general courſe however, a 
lender regimen is attended with leſs riſk, leſs 
oy and trouble, and anſwers the purpoſe much 
etter ; for all the difference of a purge, let the 
Portion be what it will, or as fine as it will, dif- 
fers from a diarrhœa in this only, that the one 
is from an accidental, the other from an inten- 
tional diſturbance in the belly. . 2 21175 
Scotch pills are very famous amongſt valetu- 
dinarians for keeping the body open; they will 
do well enough when the patient becomes uſed 
to them; but they generally occaſion many 
heavy gripings and many wry faces firſt, For 
me and my friends, I ſhall always prefer ſome 
prunes z a moſt excellent condiment for thoſe 
| who are ſubject to coſtiveneſs, and particularly if 
they will take this friendly hint along with them, 
namely, to drink a glaſs of pure water before 
and in the middle of their meals. | 
I ſhall now ſay ſomething of purgatives of 
another kind, namely, by the anus; and this is 
the propereſt way, and the only one I would have 
purgatives adminiſtered, where an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of emptying the bowels, either on ac- 
count of a painful coſtiveneſs, ſpaſmodic cholic, 
inflammation or exulceration, in which caſes no 
ſkilful practitioner would think purging draughts 
rudent, fince they can but act by ſtimulus, 
and that either muſt be loſt if it is gentle be- 


fore it comes to the parts where it ought to act, 
> | or 
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or elſe the malady increaſed by the ſtimulus; 
the latter I apprehend many have experienced at 
the expence of their lives. In ſuch caſes where 
can reaſon ſuggeſt a more proper method than 
a clyſter? But at the ſame time. I ſhould not 
chuſe to be poiſoned that way neither; let a 
phyſical man of judgment and candor, in the 
morning when ſober, examine our diſpenſatorial 
formula's of clyſters. It is needleſs to point at 
_ particulars, the generality of them, however, I 
hould be very loth to have adminiſtered to my 
horſe or dog. 

When we 9 the delicacy of the villous 
lining of the inteſtines, and the abſorbing lacteals 
which have almoſt an immediate conveyance to 
the blood, we ſhall immediately be convinced of 
the neceſſity of having the moſt innocent clyſters; 
and experience ſhews that they are alſo moſt 
effectual in a judicious indication. Boiled milk. 
and water ſhould be the fixed ſtandard of the vehi- 
dle; a little Caſtile ſoap will always promote the 
periſtaltic motion to an evacuation ; nitre wilt 
prove a diuretic, diaphoretic, antiſpaſmedic, and 
antiphlogiſtic; ſugar will be nutritive; and laſtly 
(accept it as a valuable preſent) ſome few drops 
of the ſpirituous ſolution of mercury“ in the above 
vehicle will radically cure the moſt inveterate 
exulceration in the inteſtines, whether proceed- 
ing from venereal virulency, inflammatory dy- 
ſentery, or other malignant acrimony. The 
quantity of milk and water in the clyſter ſnould 
be proportioned to the patient, from a pint to 


* The proportion of the ſolution is one grain of the ſub- 
limate to one ounce of the rectified fpirits of wine, 


a 
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4 quaft; tolerably warm, but not hot; and re- 
ted occaſionally. Et dos. TEE 
A ſuppoſitorium acts by the ſtimulating qua- 
hty, and may have good effects if judiciouſly 
adminiſtered, particularly to children when clyſ- 
ters are ſometimes very troubleſome; but they 
{erve only to empty the bowels : And whilſt a 
little bacon will be as effectual, we ſhould cau- 
tioufly avoid any thing more ſtimulating, ſince 
thereby a prolapſus or a lameneſs of the anus is 
apt to foll oo. | 
We will now proceed to other indications; 
which nature has pointed out to us, as more ef- 
fectual drains of the acrimony in the ſyſtem, 


from whence, if we act with care, many benefits 


reſult. 


Of DIURETICS, DIAPHORETICS, and 


ANTISPASMODICS. 
- | Have placed diuretics, diaphoretics, and an- 


tiſpaſmodics under a general title; ſince their 


operations have always a friendly connection with 
each other, when adminiſtered in a degree be- 


neficial. I am not ignorant of the exceptions 


to this rule; nor a ſtranger either to the preca- 
riouſneſs of each operation when ſeparate. Sti- 
mulating diuretics are inflammatory ; fudorifics 
may melt down the whole animal ſyſtem into an 
alkaleſcent ferofity ; and antiſpaſmodics may be 
carried to a degree of palſey. Wherever either 
operation is required, the aſſiſtance of the whole 
| ſhould be partly employed; particularly nw 

| PI ___.. allieale 
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diſeaſe we are here treating of. But to convey 
my meaning, ſo as it may not be liable to be 
miſapplied or miſunderſtood, I will firſt ſpeak 
of each particularly, and next ſhew the friendly 
relation they have to each other, together with 
their good effects. 8 
The urinary organs I have deſcribed in the 
firſt part of this work; under the title of Dyſu- 


ria in the ſecond, I gave ſome hints on the in- 
flammatory conſtriction of the urinary ſecretion, 


from whence the acrimony and the high colour 
jn the urine probably takes its riſe. Now it 18 
evident fram repeated obſervation, that whether 
the cauſe is from a turbulence of the mind, ex- 
ternal injuries, abuſe in the regimen, or an 
aQtual infection of a miaſmatic virus, whete an 


inflammation prevails, there will be an acrimony 


of urine; and where there 1s an acrimony, there 
will be a ſpaſmodic contraction; not only in the 
urinary organs, but in the whole nervous ſyſtem. 
Hence we find chills, fevers, ſpaſmodic contrac- 
tions, and a heat of urine, attending each other; 
and in all favourable criſis's, a copious diſcharge 
of urine, a gentle perſpiration, and univerſal caſe 


in the whole ſyſtem, attend as faithful compa» 


nions to the relief of the patient. 

Emetics, purgatives, diuretics, ſudorifies, and 
all other evacuations act from a ſtimulating 
power; but ſuch ſtimulations differ in their man- 
ner of acting. Ipecacuanha, has nothing fti- 
mulating on the tongue, yet has a powerful effect 
on the ſtomach; whilſt ſpice, balſams, ſpirits, 
&c. on the contrary are wy ſenſible to the 
tongue, yet have no emetie effect, unleſs taken 
7, | | FOR 


ö 
| 
| 
[ 
| 


_ ought to be uſed with equal ſkill. I could 


now let us apply this to practice. If ſuch ſtimu- 
lating diuretics are adminiſtered, where there is an 


commencement of the clap, or other inflammatory 
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to exceſs; but are abſorbed in the ſyſtem and 
maſs of blood, where they act as ſtimulants. If 
in a, gentle degree, they promote a copious ſe- 
cretion of urine ; but. if to exceſs, they inflame 
and rather obſtruct the ſecretion. This is in 


the general; but there are particular medecines, 


that have a peculiar propenſity to act diuretic; 
yet there are none, that can be ſaid to do it ab- 
ſolutely; as it greatly depends on the firſt recep- 
tion of the ſtomach, and the inteſtines. For a 


diuretic muſt be firſt received into the blood be- 
fore it can act ſo. 


Cantharides is one of the. moſt powerful diure- 
tics, but at the ſame time it is moſt precarious and 
delitarious; it has its uſe in medecine, but like a 


two- edged ſword, is not to be truſted in the 


hands of the injudicious. Balſam capaiva, guai- 
cum, and others alſo are of great utility, but 


make out a liſt of various other ſtimulating 
diuretics; but I think it needleſs, and inſignifi- 
cant, as they all act upon one principle; namely, | 
Fm a ſtimulus, the ſame as the commencement 
of an inflammation ;z_ which, whilſt. it is gentle, 
promotes a copious ſecretion, and 1s always ſuc- | 
ceeded by a ſuppreſſion. _ | 
This is the nature of diuretics from a ſtimulus; . 


* — ul 


obſtruction of urine from an irritability, inflam- 
matory diſorders, it is plain that it muſt augment 
the ſpaſms; and thence we ſee the great miſchief 
that has been occaſioned by ſuch proceedings, in the 


diſ- 


8 
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diſorders; at the ſame time, when the habit is 
ſluggiſh, the tone deficient, and an obſtruction 
of the urine cauſed from ſuch defects; theſe 
forementioned medicines may have their good ef- 
fect as reſtoratives, in bracing up the flaccid 
fibres; and hence, we ſee that all ſtimulating 
diuretics are at the ſame time aphrodyſiacs. 

It is therefore evident, that when an obſtruc- 
tion proceeds from an inflammatory conſtriction, 
| that the fibres require relaxation, ſo as to have a 
medium of action whereby they are again enabled 
to ſecrete the humidity which by the conſtriction 
has been dammed up. To do this thereſore, 
plentiful drinking, bathing, and warm clyſters 
will frequently prove effectual; but more ſo, if 
correctors of the acrimony are added; and this 
method and indication is the moſt rational and ef- 
fectual: and it were to be wiſhed that this would 
always be attended to in the moſt malignant fe- 
. as well as in the ſubject we are now treating 
0 
| There is a i ſurpriſing communication of the 
nervous ſyſtem of the whole animal fabric, and 
this is proved to admiration by the diuretic ef- 
fects from putting a hand or foot in cold water; 
particularly when the ſyſtem is hot and the blood 
in a full circulation; with this I have ſucceeded 
to a ſurpriſing degree, when all other remedies 
have been unſucceſsful, and the caſe appeared 
- deſperate. 

I ſhall now proceed to diaphoretics. As bene- 
ficial and ſalutary as perſpiration is to the animal 
ſyſtem, yet nothing has been more deſtructive and 


more abuſed than the indication of — ö 
5 | This 
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This has been one of the delitarious errors of 
phyſic, wherein the great Sydenham has made 
many miſtakes ; ſtrong ſweets; when forced; at- 

| Tenuate the blood, and reduce its eraſamentum 
into an acrid alkaleſcent ſerum; which muſt ſtimu- 
late the fibres and infuſe an univerſal inflammation 
into the whole ſyſtem ; this is confirmed in feyers 
in general, particularly of the malignant kind; in 
the colliquative nocturnal ſweats, peculiar to hec- 
tics, and ſome of the venereal caſts of the conti- 
nued infection. b 
I ſhall not enlarge farther on the impropriety 

of ſtimulating diuretics and ſugorifics ; as their 
baneful effects muſt be evident to every judicious 
obſerver of the animal oeconomy, particularly in 
inflammatory conſtrictions. Temperantia there- 
fore is the moſt effectual indication; and of all 
the ſaline preparations, let them be ever ſo curious 
and elaborate, the depurated nitre is the only one, 
that can be depended on. And of all the various 
antiſpaſmodics, the truly prepared facticious cina 
bar, (as I ſhall ſhew in the next chapter) is the 
moſt powerful. Theſe are the principal ingre- 
dients of the pulvis ANTISPASMODICUM STHAL 11, 
to which very juſtly ſo many virtues have been 

aſcribed. | : | 

But, as in all fevers, where there is a ſpaſm, 
there is an acrimony in the ſyſtem, from whence - 
an acridneſs of urine, or obſtruction of perſpira- 
tion is produced, it is requiſite to have this acri- 
inony corrected; now this is effected by mercury 
alone ; the cinnabar contributes much towards 
it, but as it is deprived greatly of its activity, 
from the intimately combined ſulphur, and acts 
1 | prin- 
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principally only as a ſedative, whence therefore 
I have, with the greateſt ſucceſs, added a ſmall 
proportion of calomel; not only in venereal 
caſes, but in all kind of fevers whatever. This 
is however diametrically oppoſite to the general 
eſtabliſhed principles of phyſic; it muſt ſtill 
be obſerved, that my ideas of mercury differ 
widely from thoſe profeſſed by gentlemen, who 
never adminiſter it but to exceſs; no wonder 
therefore, they ſhould maintain a bad opinion of 
it; yet, on a little cloſer examination, they 


„ „„ 


Ward's white drops act alſo upon the ſame prin- 
ciple, but the truth of the matter is, that the leſs 
the acrimony in all of them, the better will be 
their effect. | 

The powder compoſed of the above ingre- 
dients (according to the proportion I ſhall give 
hereafter) may be with juſtice eſteemed the ſu- 
perior and moſt effectual of its kind. By virtue 
of the nitre it is diuretic, and diaphoretic; from 
the cinnabar it is antiſpaſmodic; and by virtue 
of the calomel, a corrector of acrimony, ſo that 
what acrimony remains in the ſyſtem after the 
diſcharge by urine and ſweat, is corrected by this 

panacea medicamentoſis univerſalis. 
Since I have now given one effectual medi- 
Line, what need is there to enumerate — f 
| all 
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ſhall therefore mention thoſe diuretics and dia- 
phoretics, which nature dictates; namely, to 
drink plentifully of that beſt of all drinks, in 
fevers, pure water, particularly if nature craves 
it; and cold too, if agreeable. A copious 
draught of warm wine-whey, or punch is highly 
recommendable, but the nearer it approaches to 
weakneſs, the more effectually it will aſſiſt a 
gentle difcharge of the ſtimulating acrimony. 

To conclude, the indication of expelling a 
virus either by ſtool, ſweat, or urine, is very pre- 
carious and uncertain; and the more we force 
fuch evacuations, the more we -are apt ta in- 
creaſe the very acrimony we intended to expel. 
Nature indeed may perform and frequently does 
it; but art in that reſpect can do no more than 
open the paſſages; ſince the virus may be in- 
grafted in the very ſtamina of the fibres them- 
ſelves. But to correct it, or in other words, 
{though not ſtrictly phyſical) to neutralize the 
virus, is the greateſt perfection we have arrived 
at; with which, if we act ſkilfully, we may al- 
moſt perform wonders. | 

Thus far I thought to prepare my reader on 
this ſubject, in order to avoid a multiplicity of 
words when I lay down the methods to be ob- 
ſerved in the various ſtages of that dire malady 
here treated of, requiſite to' perform a rational 
and ſucceſsful cure. | 
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\HE ſubject of our firſt enquiry voder chis 
_ diviſion relates to palliatives only; and 
this is a phyſical object worthy of the ſtricteſt ex- 
amination. The utmoſt wiſh of a patient who is 
excruciated with pain, is eaſe; this becomes ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary at times, in order to give nature 
a reſpite, that it. may have a chance to free itſelf 
from the obnoxious ſtimulus it is entangled with. 
T hat pain is a diſagreeable ſenſation of the nerves, 
is ſelf-evident ; but when we enquire into the va- 
rious cauſes of this effect, we ſhall find it a ſub- 
ject of much ſpeculation; and, I fear, if entered 
into, would be rather too extenſive for this place; 
It is evident from experience, that ſpaſmodic 
conſtrictions attend pain, in what part ſoever it is, 
and that a flaccidity of the ſibres, is attended with 
eaſe. There are various inſtances however that 
ſeem to contradict this; ſince eaſe appears to be 
procured from medicines alſo of irritative qualti- 
ties; but to conceive this in its proper light, we 
ſhould conſider that there is a ſenſitiveneſs in the 
fluids as well as in the ſolids, which, equally with 
the former, affect the diatheſis of the ſyſtem. 

Opium is one of the moſt powerful, at the 
ſame time the moſt Precariops medecines in the 
whole Materia Medica. 

It is perhaps alſo one of the moſt difficult taſks in 
the ſtudy of phyſic, to determine, on what principle 
it acts in the animal oeconomy. That it is a moſt 
powerful ſedative, is undeniable, and evidently 

A a | plain; 
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plain; that it is a ſtimulanr, is equally obyi- 


ous; and that its operation as a ſomnificant, 


is not abſolute, is obvious from experience 
alſo.” Its effects have engaged the - ſpeculation 
of the ableſt Materia Medica writers, but with 
little ' ſucceſs, even to their own approbation. I 


ſhall therefore not venture on ſo difficult a taſk, 
eſpecially in this ſubject; but 4 to mention 


ſome of its good and bad effects, founded on 
experience. , Lt | 
In the firſt place, opium ſhould never be had 
recourſe to, but in great extremities of pain; ſince 


the nerves always ſuffer more or leſs in their tone 


and irritability, as much from the uſe of opium, 
and even more, than from the repeated uſe of 
intoxicating liquors. „„ 

Secondly, it ſhould be entirely rejected in 
univerſal inflammatory fevers, or great exulcera- 
tions; ſince from its relaxing power on the ner- 
vous ſyſtem, it prevents the natural efforts of 
the various fecretions, by which the morbific 
matter, either by urine or ſweat, may be expel- 
led; and thereby aids the increaſe of the virus 
contained in the -inflamed blood; which, when 
the nervous ſyſtem has recovered its natural 


tone, acts with more violence than before. 


Hence we frequently experience, when opium 
has been adminiſtered in ſuch caſes, that 
after the little eaſe from the ſomniferous and 
anodyne effect, the pain and fever returns with 
double ardour; and it very frequently happens 
that it produces an effect entirely different from 
the intended eaſe, and increaſes the pain nd | 
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ſpaſmodic conſtrictions, which cauſe a delirium, 
convulſions, and ſometimes even phrenzy itſelf, 
Opium however may be adminiſtered, in 
ſtrong ſpaſmodic contraftions, proceeding from 
meer irritability only, an obſtinate nauſea, cholic, 
dyſentery, iſchuria, hyſteric, futor-uterinus, or the 
like; but with the greateſt caution and circum- 
ſpection. In regard to the duic, and the pre- 
paration, I ſhall defer this to another time, and 
ere only obſerve, that opium may be greatly 
deptived of its narcotic and deleterious. quality, 
and yet retain its anodyne. On this principle 
45 the preparation, which I ſhall give here - 
: r p * , ; +4 #2 FAY un 


We have however. other - medicines that are 
actually nervines in themſelves, and may occa- 
ſionally be uſed without the apprehenſion of their 
narcotic effect, ſince they ab upon other prin- 
ciples on the nerves, * Loch are the cardiacs, 
cephalics, nervins, carminatives, &c. which are 
all ſynonimous terms, and have an antiſceptic, 
aromatic, and ſtimulating quality for their baſis. 
And as that is the caſe, it follows that they, 
though ſafer than the former, yet require judg- 
ment in their application; and fit only to brace 
up the feeble and tender tone of the nervous ſyſ- 
tem. The judicious Sydenham therefore, fre- 
quently adminiſtered aromatics, in order to cor- 
rect his anodynes. It were to be wiſhed, that he 
had been as well acquainted with temperants, as 
well as he ſeems to have been with the anodynes; 
whereby he might have ſaved many from their 
graves, and ſpared himſelf much trouble. 
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As 1 am not Ong | on the Materia Medica, 
1 a ſpare y ſelf and the reader tbe; trouble, 
jaracteriſing all the, medicines ee o iſe 
Tbs indication ; Tuffice. it, that I vote for the 
12 .of all the volatile ſalts, ſpirits of hartT 
horn, afztida, muſk, &c. &c. 125 om the Iiſt jp 


_neryines in general; particularly for internal uſes 
| Except indeed, 1 5 n the oft uggiſh and 0 : 


bf matic 3 as beſt ſuited, to bear ſuch acri- 
n n ſpurs. W valerian, cinnamon, anis, 
articularly pepper- t. are o 
. rage eſs WALLS ul N 
the mo oe of all 1 is. the: 'vitriolic 
Acer ; Wich —.— w aue and ih a 
moſt liyely manner, infuſes an agreeable ſenſation 
thro! ugh 5 whole nervous ſyſtem. I Tie e the 
balis of the ſo juſtly. celebrated z.igyor, AN 
"MINERALIS HorrManN,. which is e in, every : 
Period o of life, diſeaſe or ankiehrieg. Denys 
= 1 regard : to analeptic indications, the) 
either be nutritive, or calefactive; as to By 
it conſiſts entirely in the moderate uſe of good 
wholeſome victuals and drink; how, a Far, may 
be made in this, I refer. to the foregoing chap- 
ter; and here ſhall only add, as a medicital 
intention, that vipers, ſnails, iſng-glaſs, Sur ara- 
bac, &c. arg not a jot better than a meſs of cels, 
cod? $-ſounds, or the like; but milk is ſuperior 
to all; in this however I ſhould always prefer the 
milk of a cow to that of an aſs; and were they 
Teverſed in 1 24 51 of ſcarcity and Trice, many 


hp now differ from me, odd be of my opinion. 


he ſo much boaſted reſtoratives, and parti- 
.cularly aphrodyſiacs, are no more than nervin 


calefactive ſtimulants, and in 1 general 
. 
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tke animal ſecretions; particularly the Vrinary. 
To this belong the generous wines, and ſpi- 
ritous liquors in general, but in a moderate 
quantity z otherwiſe their effect is of the nar- 
cotic kind. But as the reſinous particles of 
reſins, guns, and balſams, remain longer in the 
body unaſſimilated, and keep up à gentle ſti- 
pro thy they are generally: choſen as reſtoratides; 
and as ſuch they anſwer: the purpoſe in many 
caſes, particularly the canadian balſam; eſp̃eæcially 
in flaccid, fibtred, and leucophlegmatic habits; d 
__ , aAftringents have done much miſchief in phy- 

fir; but: very ſeldom any good. The: Peruvian; 
bark is the principal in that liſt. It has had 
its riſe and fall, owing principally to its ſkil- 
fuP d Yalkilful apphcation';” 5 SOV part, 
I would make as ſparing uſe of it as the opium 
iefetf and unh employ: it ini the: moſt em- 
ciàtedoconſtitution, unleſs: indeed in ſo ſmall a 
quantity that it could do no harm. 
But when aſtringents are actually required, 
iron anſwers all the benefit, that ve can ever 
hope from any other aſtringents whatever, with- 
out their ill effects; as it braces up the ſolids, 
or attenuates the fluids; thence it promotes 
ſecretion; and ſometimes evacuation; ahd thus 
is of ſingular advantage in 'flaccid+fibered; and 
ſluggiſh > conſtitutions” in general; for which 
_ reaton it is juſtly eſteemed a powerful mena- 
gogue: However, from the ſame reaſons too, 
it ſhould: be ſparingly: adminiſtered in inflam- 
matory cafes; Hotwithſtanding chat it is leſs dan- 
gerous than the bark. In regard to the many 
curious and elaborate preparations of iron, the 
Aa 3 plain 
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plain and unadulterated green vitriol is the beſt, 
and poſſeſſes the virtues of all other preparations 
put together. An artificial ſpaw made of tins, 
1 would ever prefer to the natural. 

As for emollients they are mere 0 ; ex- 
cept it is plenty of warm water; but where they 
are actualſy required, . or ſedatives an- 


ſwer the end propoſed. 
There are many other indications which might 


come under this divifion, but in my opinion _ 
inſignificant in themſelves; I ſhall therefore 

them over, and proceed ta the maſt — 
dication of internal application of medicines, 
fe the diſſe we are now treating of 


of DEMULCENTS and ANTACRIDS. | 


1 Amn apt to think, that this 4 indication 
has remained hitherto in obſcurity ; for the 


imbibed. principles of expelling the noxio 5 
mony by eyacuations, 5 ang, Jon birth Mah 


to many grievous miſtakes, but prejudiced the 
mind with ſo many abſurd notions, as to obſcure 
thoſe ſimple wake; and canfound them with op- 
Pon and deſtruftive effects. | 
I ſhall begin with the moſt ſimple, the anta- 
cida, antalkalina and antiſceptica. Alkalines and 
acids are antagoniſts, and therefore the one neu- 
tralizes the other. In the prime viz of children: 
an aceſcency generally prevails, to remedy which 
we commonly adminiſter teſtaceous reparations, 
as abſorbing the animal acidity. When however. 


the en or an aptitude to putreſceney 
| Prevzils, 
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prevails, acids are our refuge, and anſwer the in- 
dication of antalkaleſcent, and antiſceptio: but 
what the intention 1s of a previous neutralization 
of acids and alkali, as the ſo very faſhionable ſal 
abſinth with lemon juice, I cannot well compre- 
hend; moſt certain it is, that when they are in 
equilibrium with each other, they muſt of courſe 
loſe their effect as correctors of either; for my 
own part, I never ſaw any neceſſity for them 
thus combined, and therefore will not take any 
farther notice of them, than this, that either acid 
or alkali muſt prevail, if we can expect any ſer- 
YEE 8 Aren 
My principal object here however is the anta- 
crida; ſuch as correct the acrimony in general 
in the animal ceconomy, whether proceeding from 
the venereal virus, or from other virulent hu- 
mours; and ſuch a medicine is mercury. But I 
am at a loſs to expreſs my ſurpriſe, at the ſo 
long remaining erroneous notions, concerniſig the 
efficacy and operation of this excellent drug. 
Its effect to ſalivate is equally powerful in health 
as in diſeaſes, and. equally apt to generate: the moſt 
malignant ulcers in the mouth; and ho the ab- 
furdity of relieving one evil, with tha x of bring- 
ing on another, ſnould yet remain ir vogue, and 
even be continued by ſo great mer ,as this age 
can boaſt of, is actually, on ſeriou reflection, a- 
ſtoniſhing. I ſhall here ſay nor ore on ſaliva- 
tion. I don't know one ſingle p actice of the an- 
tients, in which they erred ſo g oſsly againſt rea- 
ſon, as the moderns have don in this abomina- 
ble practice; and it will eve remain a ſtain on 
our underſtanding in phyſicF , to the lateſt. poſ- 
ER. T4 Meer- 
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Mercury if ſkilfully adminiſtered; is the great- 
eft and moſt univerſal medicine in nature, as 
there is not perhaps one ailment incident to hu- 
man nature, that has an acrimony for its baſis, 
but what may be cured with this moſt excellent 
drug, if the malady is at all curable. It is there- 
fore erroneous, to bonfine it to venereal diſorders; 

for how nearly all diſorders of acrimony are con- 
nected in their effects, J have demonſtrated before, 


their remedies mult' be alike. 
There is not an actimony in the animal œcon- 
omy but what mercury abſorbs, corrects or anni- 
hilates.* But ſo powerful is this univerſal anta- 
crida that if it is overbalanced with the acrimony 
ir is intended to correct, it becomes obnoxious it- 
| ſelf; and hence it follows, that in many caſes the 
| mamer the doſes can be adminiſtered, the more 
| we i ay hope for ſucceſs; as thereby it may enter 
into iche ramifications of the veſſels, ſearch every 
minute* part in the animal frame, and effect the 


* 


and ir is manifeſtly confirmed by experience that 


nent place, I ſhall: leave off here, and proceed to 


. K K — 
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| Geo em CARD eee n 
1H E firſt ul. wer tais head worth 4 ſerious 


| 1 enquiry, is bl Wing. There is nothing more. 
common in fevers 1 Han the preſcribing of this 
1: , operation, 


— — —— — — 
U 


he i irre eee en produce 
an evacuation of the malignity itſelf; Vet ab- 


7 


tunately this operation has Joſt much of its 
repute, and it is high time it ſhould; for my 
own part, I an] apt to think that in Euro 
more have peri. ſhed by the lancet, than by 
%% SIE 3. red oe 
1 ſhall not dw ell on the various improprieties 
of bleeding in fe vers, and other maladies, or take 
notice of the fe w benefits that it can poſſibly 
afford ; ſuffice it to. obſerve, that it muſt effec- 
tually check the ſalutary efforts of nature, en- 
feeble its poweis, and obſtructs perſpiration. 
This is but one of the many evil tendencies of 
bleeding; but or enquiry chiefly relates to the 
venereal diſeaſe, where, of all others, it cannct 
be admitted,  _ . 1 
All that we can poſſibly hope from bleed- 
ing, is leſſening tl je quantity of fluids, and laxir g 
the tene of the ſolids; but at the ſame time 


t 


whilſt the ſanguitzeous veſſels are thus empty- 


ing, it naturally. follows that the whole ſyſtem 
muſt ſuffer from 1uch evacuation, and that the 


veins muſt abſorb from the lymphatics. In 


ſuch an act it cannqt fail, if there be any in- 


fection, and if ever ſo externally, but that the 


whole 


| 
| 


to forbear the uſe of mercury t 
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whole maſs of blood muſt become infected; and 
this reaſonable demonſtration is too frequently 
confirmed by ſad experience. I will even main- 
tain, that the very method laid down by ſome 
of our phyſical writers on the treatment of the 


firſt ſtage of a virulent and recent gonorrhœa 
(viz.) to bleed freely and repeatedly in the arm, 


to adminiſter gent and cooling purges, and 

| if the fever is 
abated, is the moſt direct way to infect the 
whole maſs of blood : And hence we. gene- 
rally find that thoſe unfortunate patients are 
headlong plunged jnto all the conſequential ca- 
lamities of the pox, before a proper cure is 


attempted. It is aſſerted that mercury rarifies 


the blood, and therefore is apt to _ augment 


the inflammation ; this is abſqlutely falſe ; un- 


leſs given to exceſs, and with that, pure water 
may be made pernicious too. | | 
For my own part, I condemn bleeding to all 
intents and purpoſes in every malignant and 
virulent diſeat: whatever; not only as inſignificant 
and uſeleſs, but as highly deſtruftive to the animal 
ceconomy. Nevertheleſs, there are cafes, where 
bleeding may become uſeful z namely, where 
there is a redundancy of humours, a great con- 
geſtion towards ſome particular part, and where 
the caſe requires immediate relief; in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, bleeding may became palliative, and 
inſtrumental to the cure; I ſay palliative, for 
any diminution of the 4 of humours, or 
maſs of blood, in general is ſoon repaired, par- 
ticularly if the patient can take any aliments, 
| 1 \ Other» 
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atherwiſe other fecretions are hindered and re- 
tarded, even the urine and ſweat are again con- 
verted into blood. | SOS: Steam 

But bleeding is never ſufficient to remove any 
ailment whatever, where there is an acrimony in 
the lyſtem; and therefore, if it is at all admini- 
ſtered it muſt be followed with correctors of the 
humours; which after bleeding, the patient ſtands 
moſt in need of. | | 

In the next place I ſhall take notice of the 
_— According to the foregoing it follows, 
that I would always adviſe the leaſt : there is 

however an amazing difference of conſtitutions in 
that reſpect; but this very difference is moſt 
difficult to be judged of previouſly : and with 
humble ſubmiſſion, there is not a more groſs 
error committed in all phyſic, than the pre- 
ſcribing peremptorily fuch or ſuch a quantity 
of blood to be taken from the patient without 
attending the operation. Such phyſicians, as 
have taken notice of the blood whilſt it is 
flowing from the vein, muſt have obſerved that 
when it becomes of a pale and high colour, 
it is time to leave off, leſt the patient becomes 
weak, feeble, and perhaps ſwoon before the 
arm is tied 'up; and the candid muſt own, 
that they have often been miſtaken in reſpect 
to the quantity they have firſt ſuppoſed, that 
inſtead of ten ounces, the patient could hot 

bear four; but ſome would rather ſacrifice their 
patient, than retract their miſtake, Ltd 

Experience and reaſon confirms there is no- 
thing more effeftual to alter the whole con- 
ſtitution, and to ruin it for ever, than great hæ- 

morrhages, 
7 5 
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morrhages, - or which is the. ſame, Wav of | 
bleeding; and that many are thus ruined: (that 
have eſcaped the grave) is better known than 
acknowledged. I could ſay much more on this 
head, but I think it needleſs. I ſhall; therefore 
reſerve 10 een „ee enter, 9 8 Im 11 5 


1 


* 


Of, BLESTERING.. 
N I 9. liabe ir 2 the, nk 
patient has had the good, fortune to be 
excluded from; which I very much wonder at; 
as there might be ag much ſaid in favour of 
that kind of puniſhment,. as many others even 
more abſurd, that have been prnerally walliczec 
on them. 
1 ſhall- be ſhort on "aha. head, as it e 
not ſeem to come immediately under my pre- 
ſent. ſubject; ſuffice it, that thoſe who have 
ſuppoſed bliſtering would drain off the bad hu- 
mours, have been groſsly miſtaken. ... All the 
benefit we may hope from it, is to attract the 
humours towards the external parts, or to in- 
troduce acrimony in the ſyſtem, whereby the 
whole fabric receives an additional {pur to ex- 
ert its various functions. 
There are caſes where 1 have 687 as: 
nefits, and perhaps may bring on a favourable, 
criſis; but in the general courſe of practice; 
nine times. out of ten they are applied impro- 
perly; and the remedy too m ne 
worſe than che diſcaſe. | 
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. ö Of BATHING. 
| 1411. IN G has” ever been ene as 
A DJ. highly pleaſing and conducive to health; 
or my own” part 1 hold it the moſt benefi- 
cial of all phyſical operations. It is not only 
on account * the cleanlineſs, but from a qua- 
lity it muſt naturally have, of cotrecting acri- 
mony, becoming, antiſpaſmodic, increaſing the 
quantity of humours, and conſequently pro- 
moting the various ſecretions: And this anſwers al- 
molt a l other medicinal indications. The. benoies 
of bathing are ſo univerſal, that there cannot 
ſibly be an ailment incident to human nature 
what muſt receive benefit from this grand o 
tion. This was well known to the anticnts, 
and practiſed | even to abuſe; which is not 
the caſe with the moderns. But unfortuna tel: 
mankind will ever do fo, and abuſe their im: 
bleſſings, if they are ſo proſperous as to be unre- 
ſtrained in their luxurious purſuits. We can- 
not, without aſtoniſhment, read of the volup- 
tuouſneſs and numbers of public baths in an- 
tient Rome; with us the city of Bath is Rome 
in miniature. 
But to come to che ſubject itſelf: The ef- 
fect of bathing muſt be different, according 
to the degree of heat and cold, and according 
to the compoſition. 

Hot baths, like cataplaſms, fomentations, or 
Hot diet, have ſomething emollient in their na- 


ture ; and hence, though they at firſt, partly 
trom 
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from their additional heat to the ſyſtem, ſeem 
to brace up the ſolids, and irritate them to 
an increaſe of their functions, yet whilſt the 
heat rarifies the. fluids, attenuates them, and 
thereby expands the moſt minute ramification 
in the whole fabric; add to this, the real in- 
creaſe of humours, it muſt of courſe greatly 
relax the whole ſyſtem, and render the fibres 
flaccid: But not only this, the repetition of hot 
baths is liable to accuſtom the habit to an 
over natural heat, and expanſion of the whole 
ſyſtem, and hence apt to reduce a figid fibred 
conſtitution into a leucophlegmatic habit, un- 
Teſs the accuſtomed unnatural heat and ſtimu- 
lus is continued. Theſe are the diſadvantages 
of a hot bath; from which it follows, that it 
ſhould be uſed in caſes of neceſſity only, and 
with moderation. | "> 
Cold baths, on the contrary, muſt have very 
different effects; for as the refrigeration reduces 
the natural heat of the blood, in which it is 
kept liquid, it muſt in conſequence conſolidate 
that fluid;lefſen its bulk, and diminiſh its flaccidity 
and circulation; conſequently the veſſels, all the 
fibres, and the whole ſyſtem, muſt. ſhrink, and 
contract. V 

The temperate bath, however, as it is in 
the ſame degree with the natural heat of our 
body, can have no ſuch effects in regard of heat 
and cold, either to rarify or conſolidate the 
maſs of blood. 

But all theſe effects are of the leaſt conſe- 
quence in bathing; it is the humectating qua- 
lities, which ought to be the principal 3 
. . E Pe- 
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eſpecially in all acrimonious caſes; add to this, 
the waſhing from all external obnoxiouſneſs of 
the external ſurface z which not only obſtructs 
the pores, but is apt to be introduced into the 
blood. wg 7 

All baths increaſe more or leſs the quantity of 
- humour, in proportion to the ſtate, of the body, 
temperature and compoſitions of the baths, and 
according to the particular parts bathed, and the . 
time the patient is immerſed in them; and this 
plainly proves the impropriety in thoſe, who 
would fain make a ſtandard rule of the increaſe 
of the body in baths. . | 


* 
. 


In regard to the compoſition of baths, I am 
of opinion that the volatile particles only enter. 
the body through the pores of the ſkin ; and that 
the benefit from Chalybeated or other curious 
compound baths, have nothing in preference to 
that of bare ſea-water ; both ing from a 
ſtimulus on the ſkin only. In xs hy am the 
more confirmed from the very ſmall quantity. 
imbibed by the body after bathing a conſi- 
derable length of time. But it muſt be ob- 
ſerved likewiſe, that from the ſtimulus con- : 
tained in either, they are in general preferable . 
to freſh-water baths; for from their inactivity 
they have too great a relaxing effect on the ſolids. 
Next we will obſerve, that the effect of par- 
ticular baths, differ from the . univerſal, in too 
many various degrees, to be here ſpecified z 
ſuffice it, that warm particular baths, will oc- 
caſion a congeſtion to the part the bath is ap- 
plied to, whilſt on the contrary, a cold bath 
will cauſe a. revulſion of humours. To backs 
| | 8 
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the feet repeatedly in warm water, has long 
been recommended as a weng Fuß from the 


aſcribed power of drawing the humours down- 


wards, to which it may contribute: And that 
the cold bath, either applied to the feet, or 
hands, will prove diuretic, I have experienced 
with ſucceſs,” even in deſperate caſes.. 
But univerſal baths, are preferable to every 
other; for, whatever particular part of the body 
is ailing, the reſt, from à ſympathetic ſenſa- 
tion, ſhare and partake of the ailment; ſo that 
the whole ſyſtem ſtands frequently in equal neil 
of aſſiſtance with the part affectetc. 
On the whole, there is nothing which is ſo 
conducive to the preſervation of health as clean- 
lineſs and bathing ; and nothing more benefi- 
cial towards the recovery of health when loſt. 
Marm baths will attenuate the Humours, in- 
creaſe and dilute them, add to their velocity, 
promote the various ſecretions with perſpira- 


tion, and become a gentle univerſal ſpur to the 


animal funftions. += - 5 

Cold baths will quench the too great heat 
in the ſyſtem, brace up the ſolids, conſolidate 
the fluids, give a firmneſs to tlie whole fa- 
bric, and correct acrimonies in the ſyſtem; and 
whatever may be ſaid in oppoſition to this 
propoſition, I am confiderit that bathing is one 


of the moſt ſalutary operations to be recom- 
mended in all fevers; hut particularly in the 


Weſt-Indies, where it is moſt neglectet. 
In this ſubject however I recommend it ſtre- 
nuouſly to my venerea] patient, in every degree 
or ſymptom of that diſæaſe; to every conſtitution, 
5 f age, 
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age, or ſex; and in all climates or feaſons+ - 
1 will even be bold enough to add, that moſt 
degrees of this malady, as well as many 
other of different denominations, may be cured 
by bathing only, if properly applied. f 

In regard to compoſition, I eſteem ſea- water 
the beſt bath of any, and would always re- 
commend. it to be moderately cold; particu- 
larly in fevers, and in caſes of inflammation; 
and the longer the patient is in ſuch a bath, 
ſo as not to be chilled, the more benefit he 
or ſhe, will certainly receive. In lieu of ſea- 
water, where ſuch cannot be had, I would ad- 
viſe an addition of ſalt and nitre to freſn wa- 
ter, previouſly boiled and cooled again. 
Where the ſkin is ſcurfy, a good ſoap- ſuds, 
or bran- water ſhould be uſed firſt, in order to 
ſoften the ſkin and to open the pores, that 
the bath may operate more effectually; and 
this ſnould be frequently repeated; at leaſt once 
every day, till the patient is relieved. 73 


of CHIRURGICAL INDICATIONS, 


X17 HEN we maturely confider the animal 
cxconomy, it will plainly appear, that 
phyſic and ſurgery, are fo intimately connected, 
and dependant on each other, that he, who is 
ignorant of the one, muſt needs be ſo of both: 
It is indiſpenſably neceſſary likewiſe, that the 
ſelf demonſtrative principles of unprejudiced 
natural philoſophy, ſhould lay the foundation, 
throughout every acquirement in the art of 
1 B b . hea]- 


tated again; and vice verſa, the ſolids have 
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healing; for without ſuch uncontrouled liberty 
of inquiry into the true nature of things, our 
indications are only guided by blind prejudice, 
and chance our whole dependance, How far 
I am juſt in this, I leave to the conſideration 
of the judicious. | 
- My examination here, relates only to the ap- 


plications of medicines externally, and the na- 
ture of their effects. The firſt indication of 


ſurgery in external inflammdtions or tumefac- 
tions in general, is to diſcuſs and diſſolve. Theſe 
very indications, I am ' apprehenſive, have been 
miſunderſtood in their effects, (I mean ſuch as - 


they ought to be) and therefore muſt have miſ- 


led the judgment of many. The "omg mat- 
ter of every inflammation or tumefaction, muſt 
undoubtedly be pernicious to the other parts 
of the body, as well as the parts where it is 
louUged; the indication therefore to diſperſe it, 
muſt certainly be injudicious; to expel it en- 
tirely, ſhould ever have the preference. Now 
whilſt reſolvents and diſcutients have merely 
been underſtood in the light of repelling only, 


it is no wonder, that emollients and ſuppurants, 


have been preferred to the former in tumours, 
where the peccant or obſtructed matter was in 
the foundation, as in venereal cafes. In this, 


as well as many other phænomenons in the 


animal functions, true philoſophy, and ſelf demon- 
ftrative experience, have not been enough con- 
fulted, The acrimony in the animal body, fre- 

uently takes its origin from the 8 of the 
Us ; and by the ſolids it may often be annihi- 


like: 
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likewiſe an equal dependance on the fluids. 
We experience, that the various methods of re · 
ſolving tumours have very different effects; but 
thoſe which are moſt ſalutary are generally the 
gentleſt. I ſhall not enumerate the various re- 
medies which have been applied to inflammatory 
parts, and their different ſucceſs; certain it is, 
though ſpirits, and camphor, &c. have ſometimes 
proved ſucceſsful, yet many times they have 
not only augmented the evil, but removed it 
to ſome other part. Why ſo? Becauſe it was 
defective in the mean grand indication, which in 
general is not ſufficiently attended to, namely, 
to correct the acrimony. 1 ' 

But not to be tedious on the ſubject: To 
correct and annihilate the acrimony, ſhould 
be the ſole indication of all diſcutients, or re- 
ſolvents; and which is the never - failing effect 
of mercury; but whilſt this difference has not 
been attended to, all diſperſions of tumefac- 
tions have been deemed equally dangerous; and 
the ſalutary demulcent quality, confounded with 
icioys effects of repellents, which are 
c ſetrically oppoſite. . 

From what I have ſaid, it may eaſily be 
conceiyed what opinion I haye of ſuppuration. 
I am ſurprized that that indication ſhould con- 
tinue to miſlead the judgment of ſo many men 
eminent in the practice of ſurgery as we can 
now boaſt of; for if we examine into the na- 
ture of this effect, we muſt plainly perceive, 
that it is only an increaſe of the peccant mat- 
ter, and the evil we endeavour to remedy. There 
are caſes, where nature brings a ſuppuration to . 
95 8 paſs; 
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paſs; but whilſt we have ſa powerful a rem c | 
to correct the acrimony, as mercury, we are 
greatly. to blame in promoting an ulceration, 
where it may otherwiſe be avoided; as it muft 
in many parts of the body be attended with 
the increaſe of ſuch evils, as loſs of ſubſtance, 
fiſtulas, &c. as cannot with any art be reſtored 
again. This has been unhappily experienced, 
particularly with venereal patients. 
I am not more a friend to digeſtives than 
the former, for as ſuppuration depends 'princi- 
pally on promoting and increafing putrefaction, 
digeſtion, only ſerves to ſtimulate to inflaina- 
tion, and irritate the ulcer to a copious and 
ſuperfluous diſcharge; ſuch indication muſt pro- 
ceed from the fame miftake, as the notion of 
elearing away all atrimony by evacuation : But 
experience confirms however, thiat inſtead of diſ- 
charging the acrimony, it only augments it. 
In the next place follows detergents : Theſe 
are indeed admitted; and requiſite” in ulcera- 
tions, but not in the ſenſe of mundifications, 
as has been generally taken for granted; namly, 
the cleanſing the wound from foulneſs by wi- 
ping, or waſhing away the matter only; for 
whilft the ſtamina of the ulcer remains dif- 
ordered, or aggrieved, the acrimony will ever 
flow as from an inexhauſtible fountain. From the 
detergent indication, founded on the principle of 
cCorrecting the acrimeny, we have every good 
effect to hope for. Eſcarotics have often proved 
an additional poiſon to the ulcer they have 
been applied to; yet perchance their compoſition 
has ſometimes proyed beneficial; but from 10 0 
: 1 Faples 
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cauſes than has in general been ſuppoſed ; 125 
example, the lunar cauſtic, or the phagedænic 
water; which in the former; from the ſolution 
of ſilver, and in the e from the ſublimate 
mercury has acted as correcting the acrimonys 
but thoſe who have aſcribed their virtue to 
the cauſtic effect, and in lieu thereof applied 
the common, cauſtic, haye foynd , themſelves 
greatly diſappointed 5 to, the no ſmall aggra- 
vation of the diſordered. part. 
And laſtly, the indication of healing, has 
J en with 228 abſurdities to Va re- 
ceived by our modern ſurgeons ; namely, th 
renewing” the loſt ed ug RP OR NE 
aglutinants, and cicatriſagts z theſe indications 
muſt appear to the eyes gf peaſon, to be the 
intire works of nature only; ſo that the fil- 
ling up an ulcer, to aglutinate and heal it, fe- 
J more "ep he's acrimony is catrected, 
than Keeping it Flean from any external mu- 
ries; that wal may undiſtyrbedly repleniſh i 
with new ſubſtance, and heal it up. 7 by 18 
beſt performed with dry lint in generals but 
as in all venereal caſes, the acrimony is tog 
apt to continue to the Jaſt, a mercurial deter- 
gent, or demulcent is requiſite. 1 


in the ſyſtem, either internally or externally, 
our principal indication ſhould: he to correct, 

or deſtroy the acrimony ; for. all our endeaygurs 
to expel it, either by forced evacuatians, ſup- 
puration, /or other more violent methods, are 
too precarious purſuits; and if ever we ſhould 
happen to ſucceed, it will be but the work 

F of 


On the whole, wherever there is an acrimony 


— oe ownonocutn dog. 7 
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of meer blind chance. Metals in general have 
more or leſs fuch a, power, but none more 
effe ually ſo, than mercury. When we how- 
ever conſider the manner of its operation, we 
ſhall clearly be convinced, that the uſe of the 


univerſal antacrid, requires of all medicines the 
moſt judgment in the application; of which I 


ſhall lay more in is proper place: 


' 'Yet from what has been ſaid, it does not 
follow that I entirely difapprove of all other 


medicinal eyacuating indications ; this is far from. 
being my ſentiment; I only mean to point out 
the too general uſe that is made of them, where 
nature muſt unavoidably ſuffer injury inſtead 


of being relieved. 


Where there is a nauſea in the ſtomach, 
either from the obnoxious contents, or from a 
ſymptomatic and ſympathetic irritability of ſome 


_ oppreſſed viſcera, - ſuch nature points out, ei- 


ther to eaſe the ſtomach of its injuries, or to 
excite the whole frame to an expulſive effort. 
And to aſſiſt it moderately by art, is undoubt- 
edly judicious, and muſt prove beneficial, as I 
have obſerved before. But on the other hand 
zain, it would be very injudicious to promote 
at "evacuation, when the ſtomach is entirely 


at eaſe, the body in a perfect ſtate, without 


any internal complaints, where ſuch effects are 
not requiſite; as then it could not poſſibly 
anſwer any other end, than to ruin the ſto- 
mach, and to emaciate the whole body: It 
would not be leſs injudicious in a redundant 
plethory; and where the nauſea might proceed 
Rem a ſpaſmodic contraction of the ſtomach; 
„ 20 n 5 
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br from inflammatory cauſes in this great viſ- 
cus. Thus we ſee the propriety and impro- 
priety of this great evacuation, and that it has 
its pro and con, its advantages and diſadvan- 
tages in the healing art. whe | 
© *Purging is another indication, which nature 
points out ih every noxious diſturbance in the 
bowels, and a tedundancy of viſcidity in the 
habit; but from the great ifritation and drain- 
ing the whole ſyſtem, both from good and 
bad humours, I hope I have plainly proved, 
how very ſeldom it ought to be choſen: And 
that its diſadvantages are more than its advan- 
tages in general; yet far from being infirely 
„ CC pans waa 
Diuretics, diaphoretics, atid antiſpaſmodics, 
have alſo their ye uſed with moderation. So 
likewiſe ſedativÞs, refrigetants, &c. And even 
the demulcents and antacrids themſelves, on 
which I have laid ſo much ſtreſs, require mo- 
deration : For a ſtimulus in the ſyſtem is ſome- 
times required, to alleviate pain, which ma 
proceed from a debility of the ſolids ; on which 
all the califacients, carminatives and nervines, 

C % 
la like manner with ſurgery; to diſperſe 
tumefactions, either inflammatory or inſenſible 
tumours, their nature and effects ſhould pre- 
viouſly be conſulted: To increaſe irritability 
in inflammation, is undoubtedly increaſing the 
virus there obſtructed; and this is too often 
the conſequence. proceeding merely from irri- 
tating, or aſtringent repellents ; to promote a 


congeſtion of humours and to exulceration where 


"WY 4 - it 
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it ihr be avoided, is equally injudicions; 
yet ſometimes, though. 1 muſt fay but very 
ſeldom, they have their advantages too; where 
the indication of correcting the acrimony, can- 
not come ſo ſpeedy to relieve, as either an im- 
mediate repellant, or by giving an outlet to 
the collected matter; which is the caſe ſome- 
times, and the ſalutary procels, directed by. nas 
tate. | 

1 have here ſpoken, only in the general; 5 and 
1 ſhall by and by, have a more pertinent op- 

ortunity to be pa ticular ; as my endeavours 
through the whole treatiſe is to be as conciſe, 
as the ſubjecr will admit. 

Here then I ſhall conclude: this chapter ; and 
beg leave to obſerve, that the hints which 1 
| have offered to the conſideration . of the judi- 
cious, are the ſimple dictates of reaſon and ex- 
perience, wirhout any other motive than that of 
being uſeful”. I am well aware of the many 

Age the ſimple manner of delivering 
my ſentiments la 7 we under, in an age when pomp 
and elegance of diction are ſo much admired. 
But to be underſtood, and throw new light 
on the Naeh. is dhe ſummit of Led ambi- 
tion. 5 : 


CHAP. IV. 
On 5 Wature and Eft of Mercury. 


A M now entering on a ſubject, which, to 
treat it as it deſerves, is a very difficult 
| taſk 3 as well in ** to its nature and qua- 


liry, 
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ity, as to the manner of its operation in the 


animal ceconomy. But notwithſtanding this con- 


feſfion, I hope to offer ſome few hints, which 


may ſerve as a foundation to work upon, and 
encourage abler writers to trace the many be- 
neficial virtues of this exalted, and univerſal 
medicine. I ſhall alſo endeavour to point out 
the ſeveral abuſes, miſtaken notions and ſophiſ- 


tications, which mercury has been ſubject. to, 
and has come within the reach of my obſer- | 


vation. 


I ſhall not ſpend mine, nor the reader's time, 


in ſearching into the origin of this production, 
or its firſt uſe in medicine; authors do not 
agree on this head; and indeed in regard to 
its benefit, ſuch knowledge can be of little ad- 
vantage. Certain it is, that of all the natural 


productions, nothing has baffled more the ſpe - 


culations of man, nothing proved more bene- 
ficial, and nothing has been more abuſed than 
this important drug. a . 


But in order to come to its medicinal qua- 


lities, we will trace it according to its natural 
and ſingular properties. Mercury is known 
by various denominations, as hydrargyrum ; 


from its liquidity; fluidum ſiccum, from its 


reſemblance to liquid or vivid ſilver; argentum 


vivum, or quick ſilver; or proteus, from the 
variety of forms, it is liable to undergo, &c. 


Mercury is of a ſilver white; a volatile fluid 
metal; and next to gold and platina, the hea- 
vieſt of any ſubſtances yet known. It has been 
a queſtion amongſt philoſophers, . whether mer- 
Eury could be reckoned a metal? Boerhaave 


and | 
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ahd others thought it could not; for my oH 
part, I think it has all the properties of 4 me- 
tal, in every particular. Ants 
Its colour and ponderoſity are indiſputably 
metallic; and as to its fluidity, and volatility; 
theſe we ſhall find, on mature conſideration, 
to be but comparatively ſo, to the other me- 
tals; ſince all metals have thoſe in common, 
after expoſure to a due proportion of heat to 
render them ſo, even gold not excepted. ' 
All metals may be brought to a ſtate of fluid- 
ity, by fuſion; and all again will evaperate, by 
the increaſe of that heat, which rendered them ſo: 
but the volatility and fluidity of each metal, dif- 
fer greatly in proportion to the degree of heat 
which effects either. Mercury will be conſoli- 
dated by a great degree of cold ; this experiment 
however, is not for our climate; but this has been 
roved in Ruſſia, to a degree of maleability. 
NE know the ſmall- ſhare of warmth; 
that will render it volatile. Lead, next to this 
metal requires the leaſt degree of fire to keep it 
in fuſion, ſo as to be ſimilar to the natural ſtate 
of mercury; and experience ſhews us, that lead 
in that ſtate becomes ſomewhat volatile; nay, it 
may with a ſimple proceſs be rendered perfectly fo, 
Copper, ſilver, gold and iron, require different 
degrees of heat to bring them into fuſion; but 
it is well known that their loſs in the fire is not 
in the ſame proportion to each other. Whatever 
is loſt muſt of courſe become volatile: Fine ſil- 
ver will ſtand the fire longer than copper, braſs 
or iron; and gold, which melts eaſier than all 
- theſe, will bear the fire longer than any; yet it 
| | | is 


\ 
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is not capable of ſtanding the focus of a burning 


' glaſs. 


Here then we ſoe, that in theſe particulars, 
mercury is truly metallic; and that its fluidity 
and volatility, are only comparitively the diſtin- 
guiſhing characters of it, different from all other 
perfect metals. 

The alchymical adepts, havin bonds dreamt of a 
peculiar mercury, contained in all metals; and 


that gold could be nothing but this ſpirit, con- 


ſolidated, from ſome peculiar ſulphur, produced 


by the chimerical Philoſophers Stone. But though 
this notion is now in little eſteem, yet there are a 


ſet of men in every profeſſion, who deſpiſe the 
ſimple truths of nature, and purſue only what 


appears myſterious and obſcure; thus they be- 


come learned philoſophers and profound i in every 


knowledge, except that of truth and reaſon. 


When we conſider the different affinities and 
oppoſitions of metals in general amongſt them- 


2 
ſelves, we ſhall find, that r mercury in this reſpect, 


has nothing charateriſtically foreign to other me- 
tals. Gold will unite with copper, braſs and fil- 
ver, and loſe nothing of its malcability ; if how- 


ever, it is combined with the leaſt particle of lead, 


(though they are both ſeparately ſoft) this noble 


metal will then loſe its ſplendor and ductility, 


and become a dull brittle maſs. Gold united 
with iron will have another appearance, and make 
the hardeſt and firmeſt of all compou nd metals. 


Copper, ſilver, and other metals will have pecu- 
| har affinities with each other, and produce effects, 

when combined, which neither have when ſepa- 
rate. Mercury unites calieſt with gold, and next 


with 
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with lead, and each will be totally diſſolved 1h it; 
It combines leſs freely with ſilver, copper or 
braſs; but not at all with iron, unleſs by the help 
of a peculiar art. | 

Thus mercury in its Linple Nate, may juſtly 
pe deemed a metal, which has that peculiarity, 
that it requires a temperate warmth only to bring 
it into fuſion, and little more to make it vola- 
tile; whilſt all the reſt, in order to bring them in- 
to a ſtate like mercury, requires a ſtronger degree 
of heat than the. former; and each in a different 
degree from the other. A piece of block-tin 
immerſed in a crucible of melted lead, and ano- 
ther in quick ſilver, will diſſolve exactly alike; 
except, that as the heat of the latter is inſufficient 
to melt the tin, the operation muſt be performed 
by ſolution; whilſt that of the former is facilitated 
by the additional heat of the melted lead. And 
hence it is plain, that that metal, is known to us 
in a ſtate of fuſion; and it muſt be evident that 
when this heat is augmented, it muſt rarify its 
particles, and make them fly off: Hence alſo it 
follows, that in conſequence of this, mercury will 
ſuffer the: greateſt deviſibility of all metals. 

If we view mercury in its ſtate of corroſion, 
f@lution and calcination, we ſhall find that its 
metalic qualities hold good in this alſo, in pro- 
portion with the reſt. Iron, lead, copper and 
braſs, are eaſily comedell even by the air, and 
almaſt any humidity that has a tendency to acid. 
Silver however is much ſtronger in that re- 
ſpect; and gold the firmeſt of all. A mineral 
acid however will attack and corrode them all; 
this then is the univerſal menſtruum for diſ- 
ſolving all metals whatever; yer acting differ- 
ently 
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ently on each in particular. The nitrous acid 
will diſſolve all; but gold reſiſts this“ menſtruum 
the longeſt; except it receives the addition of 
a marine acid; when this metal will diſſolve 
as eaſy as the reſt, Again; if ſome of the va- 
rious ſolutions are added together, the one will 
frequently precipitate the other; in which re- 
ſpect mercury is acted upon in common with * 
55 reſt. Mercury, added to a ſolution of gold, 
will precipitate the gold in the form of a red 
duſky powder, and iron or lead will do the 
ſame. If mercury is diſſolved in aqua fortis, 

and lead added to the ſolution, the effect will 
be ſimilar to the former; the mercury will 
precipitate in a greyiſh powder; which is in 
quality, equal to the white precipitate. | 
In regard to the calcination of mercury per 
ſe, this was long ſuppoſed impracticable, on ac- 
count of its yolatility ; but experience has con- 
vinced us, that if the heat is increaſed  gra- 
dually, and continued for any length of time, 
that this operation will ſucceed with this me- 
tal, as well as with all others. „ 
All theſe ſimilar circumſtances, and many 
more that might be mentioned, if it were need- 
ful, are not merely for the ſake of proving 
that mercury is à metal, for this in general 
is now taken for granted; but I would only 
endeavour to ſtrike out a ſimilarity of metals, 
jh order to ſearch into ſome principles of this 4 
important production, which ſeems hitherto not 
to have been touched on, by medical writers. 
From the erroneous ſuppoſition that bare ſpirit of nitre, 
or aqua fortis, will not act upon gold, much of that metal 
has been loſt in the ſeparation of it from ſilver, amongſt ar- 
tin cers. 5 8 
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In the firſt place then, the peculiar charac- 
teriſtic of mercury, different from all other 
metals, is, that it is rendered fuſible in a 
degree of warmth, greatly beneath that, which 


is requiſite to the animal exiſtence; whilſt all 


the reſt could not be rendered ſo, with leſs 
heat than would deſtroy, not only life, but the 
animal ſubſtances themſelves. „ 

From this axiom we ſhall be able to ac- 
count, in a very ſimple manner, for various 
effects, in the animal œœconomy; firſt, ſince 
this metal, in its natural ſtate, circulates in the 
fanguineous maſs, in a ſtate of fuſion, (if 1 


may be allowed the phraſe) it muſt follow, as 


a conſequence, that its particles as cohering 
looſely, muſt be ſubject to be divided ad in- 
finitum, and be introduced into, not only the 
moſt minute ramifications of the circulating 


canals, but perhaps be forced into the very 


ſtamina of the ſolids: In like manner, it may 


eaſily be deduced, that whilſt the animal heat 


is ſuperior to the gentle warmth, which keeps 


this metal in fuſion, it muſt naturally follow 


alto, that it becomes rarified, into a ſtate of 


ebullition, and conſequently evaporate from every 


re of the mercurial impregnated patient. 
Secondly, Mercury, next to gold and platina, 
15 the heavieſt metal ; this property has given 
birth to many very unlearned arguments, in 
very learned men; namely, that its power and 
effects in the animal ceconomy ſhould proceed 
from its ſpecific gravity, and its momentum 
in the ſanguineous maſs; from whence it has 
been ſuppoſed to triturate, as it were, * 
| ales - 
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bules of the blood, and reduce them into © 
ſerous ſolution; in which ſome have ſpoken, 
indeed mathematically, but more curious than 
juſt. In caſes where it has been given to the 
quantity of a pound or two, in order to bore 
a paſſage through the inteſtines, that propoſi- 
tion might have ſome propriety, as its pon- 
deroſity, together with its accumulating qua- 
lity, might act upon ſuch a principle; bur 
where it becomes uniformly divided in the blood, 
an argument of that nature muſt be repugnant 
to reaſon and experience. ” 

For in the firſt place, the circulation of the 
fluids depends entirely on the mechanical ac- 
tions of the canals that convey them; by which 
they aſcend and deſcend with equal celerity, 
independent of the ſpecific gravity of them, or 
any. additiqn that can be made ro them. Se- 
condly, the mixture of the fluid depends not 
upon mechanical cauſes, as to their combina- 
tion, but on a chemical principle, that of ſo- 
lution; by which they become united perfectly 
into one. Hence gold, which is the moſt pon- 
derous of 'all metals, may become intimately 
connected with the lighteſt of all fluids, æther; 
in which this metal may be ſo equally and 
_ uniformly ſuſpended and divided, that each drop 
of the fluid will have an equal proportion of 
the gold diſſolved and ſuſpended in the whole. 

In like manner is the mercury uniformly 
divided and ſuſpended in the whole maſs of 
blood : Suppoſe now, a quantity, as for inſtance, 
one ounce 67 mercury, ſnould be introduced into 
the whole quantity of fluids in the human —_ 
whic 
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which is about forty, fifty, or ſometimes an 
hundred pounds weight ; what propriety is there 
in ſuppoling, that an ounce more or leſs in this 
quantity, ſhould have ſuch effects in the ani- 
mal fabric, proceeding from its ſpecific gra- 
| But beyond all this, we experience that the 
| effects of mercury, depend not ſo much on the 
ang, as on the different preparations. If 
the æthiops mineral is truly prepared, we ſee 
that it does not affect the ſalivary glands, from 
its combination with the ſulphur; we ſee alſo, 
that friction even to a conſiderable quantity of 
the blue ointment, will not be nearly ſo ef- 
fectual as a few grains, or the like quantity of the 
turpith mineral, or what is yet more powerful, 
corroſive mercury; which will make more tu- 
mult, and ſooner occaſion a ſalivation, than the 
crude will, by a great proportion. Here there- 
fore the theory of the effect of the mercury, 
built on its ſpecific gravity, or its additional 
momentum in the blood, muſt fall to the 
% Alon eo BY. : 
As I would ever wiſh my maxims to ſur- 
vive my exiſtence, I hope never to be ſo far led 
aſtray by ambition, as to graſp for fame, at the ex- 
pence of integrity. Whenever I ſpeculate on the 
fſurpriſing qualities of mercury in the animal 
 exconomy, I am bewildered as in a labyrinth 
| of amazement; and though its ſurpriſing effects 
are obvious to my ſenſes, yet the cauſes: of 
1 them, I muſt confels, are not at all times fully 
Ih evident to my comprehenſion. But notwith- 
| ſtanding, 1 offer my ſentiments; and though 
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I deſpair, of ever arriving to a certainty of 


its principles, I hope to be fortunate enough 
to hint ſomething, that may ſerve as materials 
for an abler ſearcher into nature, to build a 
foundation upon, | e 

The firſt queſtion, which I could wiſh truly 
to ſolve, is; whether mercury circulates in our 
fluids in a metallic ſtate, in its ſolution, or in 
what form it acts upon the ſalivary glands ? 
If a piece of gold is held in the hand, rubb'd 
on the ſkin, or kept in the pocket of a pa- 
tient, inipregnated with mercury; either by fric- 


tion, fumigation, or internal uſes, it will im- 


mediately turn white and become impregnated 
with quick-ſilver. But this does not prove the 
mercury circulating in its metallic ſtate; ſub- 
Iimate, and other preparations applied to gold, 
will do the ſame z bat then again, ſublimate, or 
Tuch a mercurial preparation, does not become 
volatile, but by a ſtrong heat. Secondly, a 
patient in a ſtate of ſalivation will turn a piece 
of gold white in his mouth; though the ſaliva 
voided, was never found to contain any mer- 


cery on a chemical analyſis. And laſtly, it is 


obvious from experience, that it will a& upon 
the ſyſtem more powerfully with an equal num- 
ber of grains in its faline ſtate, than it will 
in ſo many drachms, or perhaps ounces in its 
crude. FVV 

For my own part, I am apt to think, it may 
circulate in the fluids, in its metallic ſtate, as 
well as being abſolutely diſſolved in the maſs 


of blood; but that its action in regard to its 


effects on the ſalivary glands, muſt depend up- 


On 
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on the latter: And moreover, that it muſt un- 
dergo various changes before it acts in that 
reſpect: For experience ſhews us, that whe- 
ther the unction is rubb'd on the ſhins, arms, 
or about the tonſils, .&c. the ſalivating effect 
is brought on, nearly in an equal ſpace of 
time. And again, whilſt all the various pre- 
parations of mercury (except that combined with 
ſulphur} has the ſame effect on the ſalivary 
glands, only in a different degree, proportioned 
to their ſaline acrimony, it follows that they 
all muſt again undergo a different ſolution 
and as it were be aſſimilated to one and the 
ſame kind of ſolution, in order to have on 
and the ſame effect. „ 

The next queſtion I would aſk, is; by what 
power, or quality mercury acts? Here ariſe 
yet more difficulties to ſurmount than in the 
preceding; thoſe who have rejected its effect 
from a ſpecific gravity, have ſubſtituted in its 
place, a ſeptic quality, on the fluids; and this, 
according to their argument, is evident from 
the fætor in the ſaliva, and the fætid exul- 
cerations in the mouth, which ſalivation occa- 
fions : But this argument ſeems to me equally 
lame with the former; for, was that the foun- 
dation of the ſpitting operation, the whole ani- 
mal frame would undoubtedly ſhare the ſame 
fate, in proportion with the ſalivary glands ; 
as is the caſe in an jnveterate ſcurvy : And 
partly from this notion, and partly from the 
imprudent uſe of mercury, in that diſeaſe, it 
has been condemned as highly injurious ; though 
in fact it has been proved (if judiciouſly admi- 
. niſtered) 
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niſtered) df ſingular ſervice, with the addition 
of other proper antiſeptics. We muſt there- 
fore enquire for other cauſes. = 
We take it firſt for granted, that mercury, 
in whatever form, acts upon the ſolids as well 
as the fluids; but how? From, what we have 
before conſidered, there muſt appear a wide 
diſtinction in the operation, according to the 
form it is introduced in, and the quantity 

thereof. 
Good and bad effects are relative only; and 
depend entirely on the uſes which we make 
of ſuch things as are productive of either. That 

ractice of prudence is always beſt, which is 
ounded on a theory of the evil conſequences 
of imprudence. To point out the benefit of 
fire and water, we ſhould alſo remember, that 
we may be burned by the one, or drowned by 
the other: And that we may the better diſ- 
cover wherein the virtues of mercury conſiſts, I 1 
hope it will not be improper, to ſtrike a con- 
trait of its good qualities, with the mortal 
effects of it, when uſed to exceſs, 

1 ſhall firſt begin with it in its crude ſtate.” 
Mercury is an anthelminticz now an anthelmintic 
is any thing that will deſtroy worms, and ani- 
malculous vermin ; that is, an effect, which will 
deſtroy life in minute animals, without an injury 
to the greater; hence it muſt follow, that its 
virtues are owing to proportion only. Now 
the only method of judging of its deſtructive 
effects on the lives of animalcula, is by ſeeing, 
how it may deſtroy the human ſpecies, in a 
Proportionate quantity. 

Cc2 Mercury 
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Mercury is procured, at the expence of the 
lives of many; the unfortunate people, who 
either are condemned, or hired to work in the 
mercurial mines, become ſoon impregnated with 
mercury from the perpetual evaporation of it, 
| in the mines, and die ſhortly in a very mi- 
ferable manner. Their firſt ſymptoms are a full 
thougn ſlight fever, with a dull head-ach; then 
they grow enervated, feeble; paralytie, and ſa- 
livation enſues ; the head ſwells ; the mouth be- 
comes putrid; the teeth fall out; a terrible 
pain in the bones, and an epilepſy and death 
cloſes the whole ſcene of their miſery. Gilders, 
who are expoſed- more or leſs to the fumes of 
mercury, frequently fall a ſacrifice to the fame 
_ diforders; particularly the palſy, a univerſal de- 


— and often an untimely death. —_ 

Theſe terrible effects have been obſerved to 
proceed from the fumes oftener-than from any 
other method of impregnation of mercury; but 
what is very extraordinary, is that fuch ſhock- 

ing effects ſhould purpoſely be brought on and 
applied in the healing art! Let us, however - 
examine into the nature of their -cauſes,, It 
has long been a problem in phyſic, why fu- 
migation ſhould be more ſubject to occaſion a 
palſy, than a greater quantity of mercury by 
anointing? My opinion is this; according to the 
above principle, that mercury is always in fuſion 
in its crude ſtate; it follows, that fuch an addi- 
tional heat as will reduce it to fumes and make it 
fly off, muſt at the ſame time reduce the vo- 
latile particles partly to a ſcoria; fo that thoſe 
particles which enter the pores of the body 
| | e : 8 
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are partly the melted metal, and partly ſcoria. 
If the melted, or truly metallic parts become 
triturated in the circulation, ſo as to be minutely 
divided, that they ſuffer a ſolution, that part 
will undoubtedly bring on a ſalivation; but 
the ſcoria, or the inactive particles incapable 
of being diſſolved by the animal fluid, — | 
introduced with the active particles into the 
very ſtamina of the ſolids; there they. remain, 
not only vellicqting them, but damping the tone 
and irritability of the nerves, and thus enervate 
the ſyſtem; give palſies, and all the other evils 
of fumigation, mentioned before. This hypo- 
theſis J apply alſo to the miners and workers 
in lead. Lead is the moſt inactive of all me- 
tals; next to mercury it is eaſter melted; and 
of all metals eaſieſt corroded and calcined. The 
fumigations of lead have all the paralytic and 
enervating effects in the nervous ſyſtem be- 
fore mentioned; without the attending ſali- 
vation, from cauſes, demonſtrable with the for- 
mer. | . 128 5 
When lead is in a ſtate of fuſion, it evapo- 
rates; but whilſt the air is too refrigerating to 
receive the particles of lead in a melted ſtate, 
the fluid body of the metal keeps in a ſtronger 
coherence with itfelf ; (and hence all metals bes» 
come leſs volatile than mercury in a fluid ſtate) 
for which reaſon, theſe particles that evapo- 
rate, and are ſuſpended in the air, are princi- 
pally the ſcoria of lead; and if drawn in by 
reſpiration, remains inactive in the ſyſtem, as 
obnoxious to the animal functions and œeco- 
nomy. The ſame will hold good with paint, 

b CE9 from 
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trom preparations of lead; as the particles of 
the oil impregnated with lead, will have the ſame 
rnicious effect. Theſe are the deſtructive con- 
ſequences of fumigation, either of mercury or 
lead ſeparately; but what muſt we expect to 
be the conſequence when combined together? 
And yet we have authors, even of a modern 
date, who recommend fumigations, or frictions 
with an amalgama of lead and mercury! Hor- 
But experience ſhews likewiſe, that friction 
with mercury, is liable to occaſion the ſame 
miſchief; and, I think, this may be accounted 
for, from the ſame chain of cauſes; for whilſt 
the globules of the mercury are divided by the 
unctious matter, many particles are ſo liable to 
be intimately combined with the oleous parti- 
cles, as intirely to loſe their metallic nature; 
or become ſheathed, from being ated upon by 
the animal fluids, and thus together circulate 
in the ſyſtem, remaining as it were unaſſimi- 
lated; hence they are liable to be introduced 
into the ſtamina of the ſolids, particularly the 
nerves z theſe become confined, and give birth 
to the ſame grievances, as from fumigation : 
In this however, there is not ſo much proba- 
bility as in the former. But what occaſions the 
N 1 miſchief, in regard to thoſe evils, with the 
mercurial ointment, is the ſophiſtication of mer- 
cury with lead; and when that is the caſe, 
thoſe evils muſt inevitably be the conſequence; 
for the particles of the lead being intimately 
combined with thoſe of mercury, they _— 
1 - I 
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fail of being introduced into the whole maſs 
of fluids, and occaſion ſuch dreadful havock. 
But to what has been ſaid, the zthiops mi- 
neral may be an objection; as the mercury in 
this is rendered inactive by the ſulphur; and 
yet not attended with ſuch pernicious effects; 
to this I anſwer, that the particles of mercury 
inveloped in the ſulpher, receive at the ſame 
time from that combination a ſtimulus, by which 
they are leſs retained in the ſyſtem, and ſeldom 
go beyond the firſt paſſages ; but if the æthiops 
is ſophiſticated with lead, it muſt be equally per- 
nicious; as it is generally given in greater quan- 
tities than other preparations of mercury. 
Thus I would account for the tremor, pal- 
ſy, and other melancholy debilities which are the 
conſequences of fumigations, or ſuperfluous im- 
. pregnation of mercury, by whatever method; 
which we generally find to be remaining conſe- 
quences after ſalivation. And though the patient 
may by that ſevere taſk get rid of one great evil, 
yet thoſe incurable maladies are too frequently 
introduced in its room, and make the remedy 
prove worſe than the diſeaſe, | | 
Before we go farther, let us conſider 
its ſalivating effects. This I conceive to be 
brought about, by that quantity of the mer- 
cury, which becomes diſſolved in the blood; 
and which in that effect muſt be in ſuch re- 
dundancy, as to affect the ſalivary organs by 
its ſedative quality. I own myſelf entirely at a 
loſs, to account for this extraordinary effect, 
with any certainty z nor have I met with any 
author who has given me ſatisfaction on that 
| | C4 : . 
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head. Perhaps, what I am going to ſay, may 
carry probability with it; at leaſt it appears 
to me to be juſt; particularly as it does not 
contradict - experience. 

It muſt be remembered, that I have ſaid 
ſomewhere in this work, that the animal. au- 
thomaton, is a compoſition of glands ;” ſo that 
the whole movement, may juſtly be conſidered, 
as a gland, compoſed of many ſmall ones ; it 
muſt alſo be remembered, that eyery gland is 
an elaboratory of its peculiar humour, depend- 
ing on its own inteſtine motion; yet all glands, 
like ſo many manufacturers or individuals of a 
ſtate, aid each other, but ſhare different pro- 
portions in the common ſtate: Theſe are the 
natural glands, and the animal in the ſound 
ſtate. Bur when an acrimony is introduced in- 
to the ſyſtem, as for inſtance, the venereal vi- 
rus, the irritation is introduced either into parti- 
cular glands, or ſpread univerſally z which diſ- 
turbance not only affects them, but forms glands 
of its own ſpontaneoully, wherever this virus 
meets the leaſt oppoſition; and hence natural and 
unnatural glande, will be mixed and blended with 
| each other : And this is the animal economy in 

the diſeaſed ſtate. ' 
Nov it muſt be. 3 that the unnatu- 
ral glands, as being the work of diſturbance, 
chance, and irregularity, muſt have in general a 
ſlender foundation; whilſt on the other hand, 
the natural ones, as having their rudiments laid 3 
in the firſt foundation, are not to be oblite- 8 


rated, . with more difficulty. ER: 
: And 
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And here I will add, that each glandulous- 

art, whether natural or preternatural, has a 

H-preſerving animalating power: by which it 
draws ſuccour from, and contributes to the _ 
mon flock. of the whole ſanguineous maſs; 
which a& it has a life, (or rather an — | 
inteſtine motion) dependant on its own forma» 
tion. This I think appears evident in all 
kind of excreſcences, or exulcerations, of eyery 
denomination whatſoever, where ſubſtances of 
ſolids and fluids will become generated; form 
arteries, veins, and other canals, and proceed 
in their progreſs as if actuated with life; nay 
even ſometimes, degenerate into a number of 
little animals, ſeparated from the ſubſtances 
which gave them exiſtence; as in the caſe of 

moſt cutaneous diſeaſes, but conſpicuouſly ſa 
in the louſy diſeaſe ; where theſe vermin will 
breed concealed under the ſkin, before they: _ 
their way through. 

And that ſuch ſeparate, and individual anĩ- 
mation of the natural glands are highly requiſite, 
for the ſubſiſtence of the whole fabric, muſt ap- 
pear evident to every judicious enquirer into the 
animal ſtate and my. 1 
Let us now ſuppoſe (as it muſt ſeem moſt ra- 

tional) that the circulated mercury abſorbs in 
its ſolution that alkaleſcent part of the Gas 
neous maſs, which nouriſhes and heightens the 
ſenſation, and gives irritability to the nervous 
fibres, and we ſhall at leaſt be in the molt likely 
road, for diſcovering the cauſe of the An: of 


a mercurial falivation. | 
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Experience ſhews us, that a ſmall quantity of 
mercury, judiciouſly adminiſtered, either for the 
itch, or other cutaneous diſorders, has the deſired 
efffect; now as theſe diſorders are the effects of 
an additional ſtimulus to the nerves, and hence 


have formed thoſe little glandules, or excreſ- 
cences, which, as I have ſaid above, having a 


Night foundation, they are firſt acted upon by the 
diſſolved mercury in the ſanguineous maſs; for 


ſince the ſtimulus is abſorbed and moſt felt ! in 


ſuch a weak founded part, their excretion and 
animalation muſt ceaſe, as the irritability of 
their ſolids become debilitated and loſe their power 
o action. | 
But where there is not a Setra acri- 
mony to work upon, the natural ſtimulus and al- 


Ekaleſcency in the blood, muſt ſupply the place; 
and the ſmaller glands, particularly the lympha- 


tic, will feel the effect; and hence proceeds flac- 
cidity of fibres, and a ſenſible enervation of the 


| ſyſtem on the uſe of mercury. 


When however, the quantity of mercury is 
increaſed, conſequently more muſt be diſſolved, 


tube effect muſt extend farther: And as there is 
no ſet of glands, which are more cellular, that 


is, whoſe tubulæ are wider, more tender, and 
capable of contz.ining a greater ſecretion from the 
blood than the falivary, they are moſt likely to 


be worked upon; as the tone of the tender, 
though wide tubulæ of theſe ſalivary ducts muſt 


loſe its elaſtic power; hence the ſaliva accu- 
mulates; diſtends them wider than ordinary, 
ſtagnates the humours; tears the ſtamina of 
theſe debilitated glandulous tubulz, and "_ pro- 

ares 


2 
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duces an incontinency of ſaliva, inflammation, 


exulceration, and conſequently an acrimonious 
ſtimulus; and cauſes an additional congeſtion of 
humours, to thoſe parts, beſides that brought 
on from the firſt enervation of the glands; add 
to this the natural effort of the other glan- 
dulous parts: which in order to recover, and 
preſerve their natural functions, contribute to 
this accumulation and evacuation. 

I know very well, that a number of ob- 
jections may be advanced againſt this hypo- 
theſis; a principal one is, (and I believe has 


miſled many) that chewing aromatics, or other 


acrid things, will promote a ſecretion of the 
ſaliva as well as mercury; but that kind of 
ſpitting produced by irritation, muſt, on the 
lcaſt reflection, appear widely different, in every 
part we can view it in, from the continual ſla- 
vering brought on by mercury; for in the firſt 


2 ſuch a ſpicting, or accumulating of ſas 
1 


va, is merely temporary; ſecondly, it is from 
an external irritation, and thirdly, if the irrita- 
tion is continued, the parts will inflame, and 
then the ſecretion of the ſaliva will ſenſibly di- 
miniſh, in proportion to the ardency of the in- 
flammation, _ | wp 
| Now all theſe cauſes, and the proceedings of 
their effects, are diametrically oppoſite to thoſe 
of ſalivation from mercury, The inflammation 


and exulceration of the ſalivary glands, and 


the neighbouring parts, have allo appeared in 


ſupport of the idea, that ſalivation is brought on 


by a ſtimulating quality; but this I think is as 
caſily anſwered as the former; for the inflamma- 
| 2 tion, 
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tion, and following exulceration of the ſalivary 
glands and the chaps in a ſalivation, is materially 
different from that kind, which proceeds from an 
acrimonious ſtimulus of the ſolids; as the tu- 
mefaction from a mercurial ſalivation, by its hue, 
ſenſibility, and pain, is merely a congeſtion of 
accumulated, and ſtagnated humours; where the 
veſſels contain them, from the weakneſs of their 
natural elaſticity, or power of action: This is 
fully confirmed from the ſlavering ſaliva, the 
ſucceeding putrid phagedænic ulcers, and the ca- 
daverous fætor, of which nothing can equal. 
Another argument is; why this effect ſhould 
not be equally in all the glands, as well as the 
ſahvary ? this indeed is the greateſt ſtumbling- 
block I here am labouring to remove. As in 
the ſcurvy, the putrid ſalivating and ulceratin 
effe& in the mouth, proceeds from a univerſal 
debility in the ſolids, in the whole ſyſtem, owing 
to a putrid acrimony in the maſs of blood; 
ſo in this caſe, the ſeat of this putrid accumu- 
lating evacuation, becomes particular only; owing 
to a ſelf-preſerving power, in the animal œco- 
nomy, to protect the maſs of blood and the ſolids 
from the contagion} that, together with rhe con- 
geſtion from the ſtimulus in thoſe parts, muſt 
continue the, evacuation, as long on the one 
hand, as the debility of the ſolids from the ac- 
cumulated humours laſt, and on the other hand, 
the putrid ſtimulus of the ſtagnated humours 
remains uncorrected. Er | 
In regard to the operations argued, in a nume- 
rical, or mathematical ſtrain, I think them too 
trifling, to ſay any thing more to prove tek 
| 5 pts ny 
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abſurdity; I am not wholly ignorant of the. 
important ſcience of mathematics; yet hold it in 
too great eſteem to render its operations ridicu- 
lous. There are likewiſe other arguments, which 
to me feem equally as inſignificant here either 
to mention or to refute. 
Let us now ſee the reſult of all this; the per- 
niciouſneſs of ſalivation, and the moſt benefit we 
may ever hope from it. As to the firſt, if ſali- 
vation is continued and increaſed, the patient 
muſt die as horrid a death, as in any ſhock- 
ing diteafe whatever, the confirmed lues not 
excepted; hard choice for a poor patient, either 
to die by the pox or ſalivation. But if the 
2 ſurvives, why then, too often, he had 
tter have died in the operation, than having ad- 
ded to a curable diſeaſe, incurable maladies, from 
an abuſe, of the moſt effectual remedy : A pa- 
ralytic tremor in the joints, added to athritic 
flying, and fixed pains, from the remaining and 
undiſſolved particles of mercury and ſophiſti- 
cated addition of lead; a univerſal debility of 


the ſyſtem, from the emaciated flaccidity of the 


| folids; a lentor from an impoveriſhed blood; 
loſt teeth; ſtinking breath; fore throat; dim 
Gightedneſs ; ; defective intellects, & c. &c. added to 
the lurking remains of the virus, or perhaps 
the very evil, for which that ſevere taſ was 
undertaken; which additions of evils muſt hurry 
the miſerable object to the grave. 
But this perhaps is ſaying too much; 4 hope 
it is in general; though much more might be 
-faid of this pernicious practice in particular; 
at leaſt the above is the fate of one half = | 
thoſe 


aware of. 


— 
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thoſe who ſurvive ſalivation; and the moſt för- 
tunate of the other half, will ever carry a certifi- 


"cate about them, of an injured conſtitution. 


Theſe are the miſchiefs of ſalivation from 
the crude mercury; let us now ſee the differ- 
ence of this evacuation produced from mercu- 
rial preparations. Calomel for that purpoſe 1s 


moſt cuſtomary : This preparation, if pure and 


properly made uſe of, is perhaps one of the 


greateſt medicines in nature; but like all me- 


dicines of great efficacy, precarious, if uſed to ex- 


ceſs, or deficient in its preparation. Bn ny 


The firſt great and too general fault in ca- 
lomell is the defect in ſufficient ſublimation, ha- 


ving too much of the acridneſs of the corroſive 


ſublimate remaining; from whence it is not 


only liable to corrode the ſtomach and bowels, 


and. lay a foundation for many grievances in 
the firſt paſſage; but perhaps tear the whole con- 
ſtitution to pieces, particularly when uſed to ſuch 
exceſs as to ſalivate. . 
Secondly, When it is not finely prepared, or 
ſufficiently levigated: This is a circumſtance 
which has not been enough attended to, and 
even by ſome ſuppoſed of no conſequence; but 
muſt on the leaſt conſideration appear of moment, 
which experience ſufficiently confirms: For the 


cryſtals of calomel, are naturally of a needly 


form; and let it be levigated ever ſo ſmall, the 
particles through a microſcope, will yet retain 
their pointed form, and thoſe very points have 
done more harm than many have been well 


But 
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But the moſt pernicious of all, and by which 


thouſands have been poiſoned, is the abomina- 


ble ſophiſtication of calomel with white lead, 


intermixed in levigation of the ready prepared 


Horrid roguery this, to ſacrifice the health and 

lives of their own ſpecies for the fake of a lit- 

tle lucre | 5s | | | 
There is not a more ſure poiſon, than the 


preparation of lead internally taken; and I fear 


it has no antidote. From this diabolical adul- 
teration many grievances have ariſen ; vomiting, 


a gnawing, tormina, and contracted pain in the 
bowels, added to a painful and paralytic waſte- 


ing of the whole body, and a pining away into 
death itſelf. 28 | 
But beſides all this, calomel, as well as the 


crude mercury, (though it ſhould be pure, and 
prepared as it ought) when given in ſo great a 


bres of the minate part of the ſyſtem become 
debilitated; and not capable of diſſolving the 
whole, or expel the recrement that may remain 
in the ſyſtem : Hence theſe particles in the mi- 
nute tubulæ of the body become confined, and 


| heap up all the forementioned evils. . 


Amongſt the ingenious men in miſchief, we 


have had ſome, who, as a ſpecimen of their 
penetration, have cried up the ſalivating by red 


e and by a ridiculous improvement of 
urning it off in ſpirit of wine; they had better 
choſen gunpowder; for neither ſpirits of wine, 
nor water has any action upon it, to make it 


either better or worſe. That medicine, is a moſt 


excellent one for external uſes; but is an 
| "7 
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abſolute cauſtic internally. This way of quick 
diſpatch, moſt deſtructive to the race of men, 
began once to come in faſhion ; 'tis true, de 

men tell no tales; however, the too ſudden opera- 
tion _ put a ſtop to it; and now few 
quacks kill patients that way, they having found 
out a ſlower and mere lucrative method of doing 


. it 0 


Next we will conſider the ſalivating with cor- 


roſive ſublimate; to ſome it might ſeem need- 


leſs to ſay any thing here of the impropriety 


df that method; yet there is too much neceſ- 
fity in this, as well as the former, to point out 


its abuſe. It is however eaſily ſuppoſed, what miſ- 


chief ſuch a preparation as corroſive mercury may 


do, when given ſufficiently to ſalivate; for though 


it is not ſubject to let any undiſſolved particles 


remain in the ſyſtem, yet from its corroſive ſaline 
particles, it is ” to occaſion ſo great an inflam- 
mation in the ſtomach, bowels, and the whole 
fyſtem, as is ſhocking to think of. But who 
ſhould ſuppoſe that there are chemical medi- 
caſters diabolical enough to ſophiſticare this pre- 
paration with arſenic and lead? This is as true 

as it is horrible! It is needleſs to enlarge on the 


| execrableneſs of this: Every breaſt, endued 


with the leaſt humanity, muſt ſhudder. at ſuch 
moon practice. 7 | 

Theſe preparations, as they are. the moſt 
important, and as I ſhall ſay more of their be- 


_ neficial effects, I CO proper firſt to point 


out their abuſes. As for the many other, ſome 
pernicious at any rate, and forne more curious 
than uſeful or ſafe, I throw them out of my ca- 
talogue, as inſignificant noſtrums; that W 5 
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leaſt nothing in preference to thoſe mentioned; 
but all, if ever ſo good, muſt of courſe be- 
come ' pernicious, when uſed to ſuch exceſs as 
to ſalivate. 8 1 ; 

It now remains, to point out the good qua- 
lities of ſalivation; but for thoſe we. ſeek in 
vain ; one in a hundred that perchance has been 
ſuppoſed cured by ſalivation, owes very little 
thanks indeed to that pernicious evacuation ; for 
the continual drain of the humour and con- 
geſtion to thoſe ſalivary glands, as leaſt able 
to reſiſt the influx, muſt prevent the es e 
mercury from penetrating into the more minute 
and remote parts, where it ought to be introduced; 
and therefore reaſon corroborates with experi- 
ence, that the ſtronger the ſalivation is kept 
up, the leſs good we muſt ever hope from it. 1 
inſiſt upon it, if any benefit at all, it is effected 
in the intermiſſions of the ſpitting only. But 
nine out of ten are murdered; and of, the re- 
N number nine out of ten are ruined for 
ie. | 
But the advocates for ſalivation, whoſe intereſt 
it may be to keep up the notion, (for none can 
with candour defend it, either from reaſon or 
experience) may perſiſt in the only remaining 
plauſible ſubterfuge, namely, the evacuation of 
expelling the malignity of the body by ſpit- 
ting; as a continual drain of humours, and con- 
ſequently the acrimony from the whole ſyſtem. 
That the weak and diffident may not longer be de- 
Juded by this ſo very abſurd notion, and condemn 
me as an unfair arguer, ſupporting only my own - 
doctrine, let us ſuppoſe that a continual drain of 
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402 ON THE NATURE AND 
humours is actually the caſe; and what then? 


Why then, the whole amount will even; as 


before, coincide with ſad experience. 

In the firſt place, it is in the circulation of 
fluids, in the moſt minute parts of our body, 
that our health depends; and in the univerſal 
infection, it is even into thoſe minute tubule; 
which are not to be traced even by the mi- 
croſcope, that the virus inſinuates itſelf, con- 
ſequently becomes connected and ingrafted in 
the ſtamina of thoſe moſt minute capillary tu- 
bulæ themſelves. Es 

Let us now ſee what ſpitting will do; which 


is a continuation of a thin ſpontaneous ſlaver, 


drained from the whole mais of blood pro- 
miſcuouſly, equally difagreeable, and artended 
with a putrid fætor, whether the patient was pre- 


viouſly well or ill. Now as from this evacuation. 


the influx of the blood is hindered to thoſe 
minute parts of the animal ceconomy, eonſe- 


quently there muſt be a hindrance to the ex- 


change of humours, There will indeed be a 
drain, and this will diminiſh the whole ſyſtem ; 
but for this very reaſon, the virus will only be 
ſhut up, and kept from being acted upon; 
and therefore, when the ſalivation is at an end, 
one time or other the evil will be renewed, 
as experience confirms. Admit however there 
is a circulation continued, and a drain from 
the minute parts; I would then beg leave 
to obſerve, that there are parts of our ſyſtem 


where there is not a rotation of fluids in many 


months, or perhaps years; whilſt in other parts, 
the fluids are exchanged with every pulſation. 


IH 


— 
* 
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If this was properly attended to, no one could 
be weak enough to ſuppoſe, that a ſalivation, 
or any other deſperate remedy for the ſpace of 
a month or ſix weeks, would be ſufficient to 
ſearch into thoſe minure parts, particularly in 
the bones, where the virus is generally moſt 
pernicious. | I could ſay much more on the 
pernicious effects of ſalivation, and the impro- 
priety of this evacuation in a curative indica- 
tion; but I fear I have been too tedious, for the 
judicious already; and whatever might farther 
be ſaid, either by me, or any one elſe, though 
ever ſo ſtriking, would, I know, be equally 
vain to the obſtinate; I therefore refer the 
diſputants to the experienced unfortunates, the 
living witneſſes of the truth of my aſſertions. 
We will therefore return to the beneficial qua- 
lities, and the prudent uſe of this greateſt of all 
medicines, mercury. | | | 

There is no temperament, conſtitution, ſex, 
or period of life, exempt from receiving benefit 
from mercury and its preparations ; and I don't 
know a diſeaſe incident to mankind, where it 
can with propriety be deemed improper ; un- 
leſs uſed to exceſs, and diſproportioned to circum- 
ſtances. Of this I have experienced many ef- 
fects, both from internal and external applica- 
tions, not only in the venereal, but inflammations 
and all chronic diſtempers. And I am convinced, 
that many judicious practitioners muſt agree with 
me, particularly when they have ſtudiouſly avoided 
its effect on the ſalivary glands; which will ever bs 
carefully attended to by every one, who has 
the benefit of the patient at heart. 

8 The 
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The hoypotheſis which I have advanced con- 
cerning the effects of mercury in the animal 
Se conomy, I mean not to inforce on the judicious 
reader, farther than may be conſiſtent with true 
philoſophy ; if I have erred from this, I wiſh 
my judgment to be rectified, and ſhall be grate- 
ful to any one, who will do it with candour. 
But the more I reflect on the principles 1 
have formed to myſelf, the more I am con- 
firmed, that mercury a&s principally from an 
antacrid and fedative quality, and that its ſti- 
mulus is merely accidental, particularly in the 
crude mercury; but in the preparations, it may 
acquire a ſtimulus from the ſaline combinations. 
This is one reaſon, added to the various others 
given before, why I prefer preparations to 
the crude, particularly for internal ufes ; but 
another ſtill ſtronger is, that the effect of mer- 
cury is greatly augmented by ſaline combina- 
tions, as I ſhall farther prove; and that me- 
thod, where the leaſt will be moſt effectual, muſt 
always be preferred. os 2 0 
Before I proceed to particulars in the prepa- 
rations, I ſhall make one obſervation, which did 
not occur to me, where it might have been better 
introduced; and that is, that mercury has fre- 
_ quently effected other evacuations than were in- 
tended ; thus a quantity of mercury deſigned for 
ſalivating, has ſometimes gone off by ſweat, 
urine, or purging; in theſe caſes, which though 
but ſeldom, it has been experienced, that if the 
operation has acted violently, a lameneſs of the 
acting part has been the remaining conſequence g 
hence an incontinency of urine, colliquative 
| ſweats, 
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feats, cachexies dropſies, habitual diarrhœas, 
&c. lucceed, from thoſe forced and continued eva- 
cuations, not mentioning the frequent and ſud- 
den deaths, from mercurial tormina and dy- 
ſenteries, Whenever a I or ſalivation 
appears, we know, that if any other evacuation 
takes place, the ſpitting naturally ſubſides, 
whether accidental or produced by art; this 
is moſt evident by giving cathartics, when 
ſpitting is brought on againſt our inclination - 
but whatever methods are uſed on theſe oc- 
caſions, the body too often becomes ema- 
ciated ; and it ſhould be ſtrictly obſerved, the 
| leſs we are compelled to tranſport thoſe draſ- 
tic drains, ſq that the mercury may be circu- 
lated in the blood, without diſturbance to the 
conſtitution, or the ſyſtem, the more may we 
aſſure ourſelves of good ſucceſs; and that theſe 
particles will be introduced gradually into the 

minute ramifications, where the benefit is moſt 
requiſite; and this muſt be abſolutely done 
without a congeſtion to particular parts, other- 
wiſe the whole operation is diſturbed, 

Thus I hope I have given ſatisfaction 
on the general uſe of mercury; and that we 
may be more particular of its benefits, we will 
pra to its various preparations. 


* 


„ 
On the principal Preparations of 


AVING thus conſidered the nature of 

mercury, and its good and bad effects in 
the animal ceconomy, we will now proceed ta 
its various principal preparations, as it is made 
fit for uſe in medicine. Firſt then we will 
obſerve ſomething concerning its purity in a 
crude ſtate, as that is of the greateſt conſe- 
quence, in every preparation. - 


PURIFYING OF CRUDE MERCURY, 

Mercury is found in the mines, either in its 
fluid ſtate, when it is called virgin mercury, 
or elſe it is diſtilled from the ore, which 
has various appearances ; but that ore which 
yields the greateſt quantity, is the native cina- 
ber“; as thoſe natural mixtures are generally 
effected by ſulphur, the proceſs of ſeparation, 
in order to diſengage the mercury from the ſul- 
phur, which prevents it from riſing, is by ad- 
ding alkaline earths and the ſporia of iron, 
which attract the ſulphur more than the mer- 
—_ and leaves jt at liberty to ſeparate, to rife 
in fumes and be drawn off. 5 


The native cinnabar has been by ſome highly extolled 
as a medicine, but as it is very apt to be combined with 
other ſubſtances, and rarely found as pure, as the factitious 
þ duly prepared, it ought never to be riſqued, in medi- 

8 | 
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Mercury is too generally ſophiſticated with 
jead, with which it very readily unites; and 
this adulteration is the more effectual, when 
biſmuth is added to the fraud; from which 
the amalgama preſerves greatly its fluid ſtate 
and its filver brightneſs. Hence the external 
appearance, is not always a true criterion of its 
purity, nor is the preſſing it through ſhammy 
leather a ſufficient purification; for the mixture 
is ſometimes ſo artfully united, that there will 
no paſte amalgama remain, though perhaps one 
fourth may be lead and biſmuth. | 

Diſtillation therefore is the only purification 
to be depended on. This is beſt performed 
in an alembic of iron; the only metal that 
withſtands the penetration of mercury, and is leſs 
liable to break than glaſs; as the mercury is 
apt to detonate in the operation, A gun bar- 
rel is very convenient for the pipe ; the higher 
the mercury can be made to riſe, before the 
pipe bends downwards the better ; ſince thereby 
the particles of lead may the more be pre- 
vented from riſing ; and to condenſe the fumes 
of the mercury more effectually, the lower end 
of the pipe ſhould be an inch or two im- 
merſed in vinegar, by which not only the mer: 
cury may be gathered without loſs, or danger 
to the operator, but as it diſtills, will by the 
vinegar be purified, from any of the leaden 
particles that ſhould happen to riſe. 
| This method differs ſomewhat from that ge- 

nerally given, but the advantage muſt appear 
to every judicious reader. The apparatus is 
merely trifling in regard to the expence; an 

| | 4 iron 
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iron pot, a gun barrel, with an iron cover may 
be fixed by a common blackſmith, and will 
laſt for many years. | | . 
I would here farther obſerve, that as the 
adulteration of lead with mercury is of the 
greateſt conſequence, particularly for internal 
uſes, no practitioner, who has the welfare of 
his patients at heart, ſhould truſt to it, unleſs 
purified, even under his own inſpection; parti- 
cularly as the operation is ſo very eaſy. It 
has been aſſerted, that the adulteration of mer- 
cury could have no effect on preparations by 
ſublimation ; this however is a very groſs miſ- 
take; for though the greateſt part of the ree 
cremants of the lead may be left 'at the bot- 
tom, yet many particles will ariſez the evil 
conſequences of which I have already pointed 
out. Having thus purified mercury, we will 
now conſider ſome of the principal preparations. 
thereof. | | 2” 


OF ATHIOPS MINERAL, AND OTHER 
PREPARATIONS. 175 


Ethiops mineral is formed by triturating an 
equal part of purified mercury and flour of ſulphur 
in a glaſs or marble mortar, till they are united, 
and no globules of the mercury appear. To 
make this preparation effectual, it ſhould be 
in hand ſome time, and at every interval of tri- 
turation, the mortar ſhould be gently ſhaken 
by which the globules will accumulate at the 
bottom, and the operation by that means be 
performed with more certainty, This * 
5 | | as 
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has been long ſince given to children as an an- 
thelmintic; and ſo in fact it is; but partly 
from reaſons before mentioned relative to crude 
mercury, and from the frequent adulterations 
with lead, it has often proved deſtructive to 
thoſe innocent victims, as well as worms. By 
others it has been ſuppoſed of no effect, be- 
cauſe it has not ſalivated; but this error might 
eaſily be remedied, if we conſidered that fol- 
phur is in itſelf a ſtimulus, to promote other 
ſecretions, which the mercury follows: And pro- 
bably, the ſulphur prevents its being acted upon 
by the blood, as powerful as other prepara- 
tions. 

The trituration of mercury per ſe, has been 
much celebrated as a grand noſtrum; Keyſer's 
Dragees or Sugar-plumb Pills, after a moſt te- 
dious trituration of the mercury with water, and 
then with vinegar, &c. &c. turns out at laſt 
nothing but mercury mixed with a ſufficiency 
of manna, and made into little cakes, which 
might be done out of hand at once, as well as 
with his ſo very tedious proceſs; and after all, 
this great quack-ſpecific has in my opinion no- 
thing ſuperior to the various other preparations 
for internal uſes of mercury previoully mixed 
with balſam of ſulphur, turpentine, gum amoniac, 
honey or ſugar, &c. they are all of one nature; I 
don't like any of them. 

For EXTERNAL vsks we have the mercurial 
plaiſters, and ointments. The ſimpleſt of thoſe, 
are undoubtedly the beſt, provided they are truly 
intermixed. The balſam of ſulphur, or tur- 
pentine ordered in the Diſpenſatory appears to me 

| rather 
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rather to be an obſtruction to the efficaey in- 
tended, as the particles of the mercury become 
too much ſheathed from being acted upon by 
the fluids, or being abſorbed by the pores of 
the ſkin. The plaiſter made of twice the quan- 
tity of common diacholon to that of mercury, 
1 hold to be the beſt; and the ſame propor- 
tion for the ointment; and nothing but hog's 
Jard, and mercury, to which occaſionally a little 
camphire may be added, Though lead is a 
moſt pernicious and flaw poiſon adminiſtered 


internally, yet it has the moſt powerful and 


ſalutary effects in external uſes, as an antacrid 
and ſedative; whence it is an incomparable 
antiphlogiſtic, particularly in eryſipelatic inflam- 
mations; and it is a great corrector of acri- | 
mony in moſt malignant ulcers: On which ac- 


count the ſimple diacholon is the beſt of all 


plaiſters I know of. And other preparations 
of lead in many external caſes are perhaps as 
powerful as mercury itſelf, We will now pro- 


ceed to ſuch preparations, as are moſt chemical; 
and the firſt is the factitious cinnabar, 


OF FACTITIOUS CINNABAR. 


The London Diſpenſatory orders twenty-five 
ounces of mercury, to ſeven ounces of ſul- 
phur; the mercury to be incorporated with 
ſulphur when melted, and then ſublimed. Cer- 
tain it is that the common æthiops mineral 
makes as good cinnabar as need be; and thoſe 
who make it their buſineſs to make cinnabar 
for painters add more ſulphur, than order: 


ed 


Or Mexever, 411 
ed in general in diſpenſatories, for the ſake 


of beauty; but as they ſometimes heighten it 


with a little arſenic, or other ingredients, it 
ought to be prepared by a man of integrity, 
particularly as it is afterwards in the lavigating, 
too frequently intermixed with minium. In re- 

ard to the qualities of cinnabar, it has been 
diſputed by ſome, whether it has any virtue at 
all; by others again it has been compared with 
the æthiops mineral; but both opinions muſl 
evidently be wrong: The colour might eaſily 
convince us of the one, that the combination 
with the ſulphur is very different from the 
æthiops; and the ſenſible effect as a medicine, 
might eaſily convince us of its virtue; certain 
it is from experience, that it is one af the 
moſt powerful antiſpaſmodics in pharmacy, and 
in inflammatory fevers, one of the molt effica- 
cious medicines, as a ſedative, If the cinna- 


bar of antimony has any advantage, and which 


J think is evident from the chemical proceſs 
of it, it muſt be a diaphoretic quality from 
the antimony, Much depends on the fineneſs 
of lavigating the cinnabar; and this is belt ef- 
fected by grinding it with water on a flat mar- 
ble and a muller, till it becomes quite impal- 
pable; which ſhould be performed under the 
inſpection of a prudent practitioner, as the pu- 
rity of this excellent medicine is of the utmoſt 
Importance. | 


TURBITH MINERAL. 


The turbith mineral is by a combination 


of double, treble, or quadruple its weight af 


3 
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oil of witriol, to that of mercury; evaporated 
to dryneſs, becoming a white maſs; and then 
edulcorated with water, when it becomes a yellow 
powder. This is a draſtic emetic; and a pre- 
carious mercurial; firſt, from its being ſubject 
to adulteration, and ſecondly, from the violence 
it occaſions in the ſyſtem. On which account 
I would not uſe it without the greateſt ne- 
ceſſity; and that will never be, where other 
| _—_— more mild are properly and timely ap- 
_—_ „ | | 
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RED PRECIPITATE, 
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The red calcined mercury, erroneouſly called 
red precipitate, is prepared, by calcining to red- 
neſs, an equal weight of purified quickſilver, 
with compound aqua fortis. This preparation. 
is a moſt excellent one for external uſes; for 
all kind of cutaneous eruptions ; and exulcera- 
tions of every ſort; yet from the miſchiefs. 
occaſioned by its abuſe, it has been by ſome, 
condemned, The fact is, it ſhould never be 
uſed as an eſcaortic; but applied in another 
form, ſo as to act more gently ; when it will, 
with proper management, have the moſt falutary 
effects, of any medicine whatever. Let it be | 

round upon a flat marble with a muller, and with 

a little water till it is quite impalpable; and then 
dried for uſe. This preparation, when mixed 
with a little ſimple ointment or cerate, anſwers 
the end of every other plaiſter, ointment, lo- 
tion, &c. for ulcers, of any kind whatſoever. 


WHITE. 
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WHITE PRECIPITATE. 


The white precipitate, is made by droppin 
a * brine into a ſolution of mercury in 
aqua fortis, till a white powder precipitates; 
and which is to be edulcorated with many warm 
waters, till it has loſt its acrimony, and then 
dried for uſe. This is undoubtedly a very good 


Preparation alſo, and much of a nature with 


calomel; for external uſes, where the parts are 
delicate and tender it might be preferable to 
the red precipitate; and for internal uſes I 
have no other objection to it, than its bein 
ſubject to retain inactive particles of the met 
and ſome of the inſoluble particles of the men- 
ſtruum, and hence reſemble much the turbith ;. 
being very apt to cauſe a nauſea on the ſtomach, 


SUBLIMATE CORROSIVE MERCURY. 


Sublimate corroſive mercury, according to the 
London Diſpenſatory, is made of purified quick- 
filver forty ounces; ſea- ſalt thirty-three, ounces z 
falt-petre twenty-eight ounces; of green vitriol 
calcined ſixty- ſix ounces. The quickſilver is to 
be previouſſy mixed with corroſive ſublimate al- 
ready made, one ounce; and the whole ſublimed 
according to the directions given; which are 
ſomewhat troubleſome. The Edinburgh Diſ- 
penſatory in this preparation is conſiderably more 
conciſe; it orders the calx of mercury, (which 


Is mercury diſſolved in an equal 8 = 
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double aqua fortis, and evaporated to dryneſs) 


and decrepitated ſea- ſalt, equal quantities; which 


is mixed and ſublimed in a ſuitable matraſs. 


Whence it appears plainly, from a chemical 


enquiry, that a ſolution of mercury in aqua 
fortis, with an equal quantity of ſalt mixed to- 
gether, put in a ſuitable matraſs, firſt by a 
entle fire to evaporate, or draw off the aqua 
| Ty and then to increaſe the fire for ſubli- 


mation, cannot fail, of producing a ſublimate 


the ſame as above. For it is the ſtrong com- 
bination of the nitrous and marine acid with 
the mercury, which in a ſtrict union, is forced 
to riſe into a ſublimation. Oil of vitriol and 


alt, will anſwer the ſame intention; particularly, 


when the mercury is previouſly diſſolved, with 
a ſufficient quantity 8 aqua fortis, in order to 
incorporate the ingredients, with more cafe for 
the operation. VF 

Hence we ſee how eaſy this proceſs of ſub- 
limation is performed; and as it is ſo very 


uſeful and powerful in ſo very ſmall a quan- 


tity, I ſincerely wiſh, for the benefit of man- 


kind, that every practitioner would have it 
prepared under their own inſpection ; for its great 
virtues, depend intirely on its purity, as I have 


1 


pointed out before. | 


This medicine, is certainly the moſt power- 
ful; and I am inclined to think the moſt con- 
ducive of any, to the benefit of mankind ; yet 
it may be rendered one of the moſt active of 


all poiſons. It is but of late years, we have 


been fortunate enough to have its great efficacy 
confirmed by judicious practice. The uſe of 
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| as an eſcarotic, I hope will be baniſhed from 
ſurgery, as a deſtructive practice of quackery 
and ignorance z as thereby its great benefit is 
perverted into the greateſt abuſe and miſchief. 
When we duly confider its quality, we ſhall, 
Plainly perceive, that it conſiſts of a perfect 
diſunion of its metallic en and 1s actually 
reduced into a truly ſaline ſtate; to which all 
metals are equally ſubject, and thereby become 
quickened in their penetrative quality. This I 
think is plainly the caſe with this mercurial 
preparation; and ſo true it is, that the more it 
can be combined with the mineral acid, the more 
powerful it is in its operation; (that is to ſay, the 


leſs quantity will ſuffice) and to aſcertain the 


certainty of this ſtrength, is by trying how much 
will diſſolve in a certain quantity of water, and 
that which will diſſolve moſt and ſooneſt is cer - 
tainly the ſtrongeſt. The ſolution of corroſive 
ſublimate is at this time well known to every 
judicious practitioner; but it has been queſtioned, 
whieh of the two, an aqueous or ſpiritous men- 
ſtruum has the preference? The aqueous * is 
undoubtedly the moſt acrid, to the taſte and 
ſtomach; but this is not a proof of its being 
the ſtrongeſt; J apprehend the ſpirit ſneaths in 
ſome reſpect the ſaline particles, from becoming 
too ſtimulant in the firſt paſſages; but when 
introduced in the ſanguineous maſs, the effect 
will certainly be equally the ſame. Whilſt 
therefore ſpirit may convey its uſe with more. 
eaſe, than water, I would always prefer the 


* The aqueous ſolution of ſublimate mercury, is the 
baſis of Meridant's Drops. 


ſpiri- 
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ſpiritous *; particularly, as with this vehicle, bal- 
ſamics and nervines, may at the ſame time be 
introduced as a prot=&ion to the ſtomach and 
the whole nervous ſyſtem from any violence its 
combined faline particles might occaſion. Its 
uſe is generally internal, though it is not ex- 
cluded from external benefits. | 

Internally I would not exceed an eighth part of 
a grain for a doſe; and not above twice a day, in 
the moſt deſperate caſe. I hold it for granted, 
that the eaſier it may be introduced into the 
ſyſtem without becoming burthenſome, or ob- 
noxious, the more benefit we may expect, and will 
certainly receive from it; and hence alſo I would 
ever make this my rule, that every doſe which 
proved diſagreeable to the ſtomach or ſyſtem 
thould be deemed too much, Of this I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſay more hereafter. 

CA LO MEL. 

Calomel, is the dulcifying of the former, by 
adding freſh quick ſilver and repeated ſublimations. 
The London Diſpenſatory orders four ounces of 
ſublimate to three ounces of quickſilver; to be 
well intermixed, and the ſublimation repeated 
ſeven times. The Edinburgh however orders the 
ſublimation but fix times; and which indeed is 
more than what is done in general; though it 
ought to be obſerved, in order to deprive it of its 
ſaline and acrid particles. Now this preparation 
appears to be a ſublimed calx, (if I may fo ex- 


There is however one objection to a ſpiritous ſolution, 
and that is, the mercury is ſubject to precipitate; but this 
may be prevented by an addition of ſal armoniac. 


preſs 
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pteſs myſelf) whoſe ſaline particles, together with 
the mercurial, have loſt their quality of being 
diſſolved in water; and that may be one reaſon, 
that it is not ſo immediately active in the animal 
ſyſtem ; though it is not exenpt from being diſ- 
{alved by the animal alkaleſcency in the fluids. 

This is likewiſe an admirable medicine; I ſin- 
cerely wiſh, for the good of mankind, that practi- 
tioners would advert more to its qualities, than 
they hitherro ſeem to have done. And at the 
ſame time, that they would conſider, that though 
it operates mildly, yet it is powerful in its effects; 
and therefore the doſes ſhould be ſuited accord- 
ingly. For my own part, I am convinced that one 
grain the doſe affords, more benefit, than a drachm; 
my reaſon for this is needleſs here to repeat; but 

y. greateſt youcher 1s experience; and as a fair 
trial is on the ſafe ſide of the queſtion, I ſtrenu- 
ouſly recommend it; being confident, ſucceſs will 
declare in my favour. _, | 

There is however one thing which I muſt nat 
omit here; and that is, the virtue of this excellent 
antacrid, depends next to its purity, greatly on its 
levigation. Dry levigation is doing of nothing; 
let it be ground with water by a muller and 
marble till it is fine enough to be ſuſpended in 
water, then let it be edolcurated with water once 
or twice, before it is dried up for uſe. By this 
means it becomes not only ſufficiently fine, but 
freed from all the acrimony it might retain from 
the ſublimate. That this, ſo truly prepared ca- 
lomel is of the greateit importance, in the moſt 
inveterate diicales, but particularly in the malady 

| =o | we 
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we are now treating of, I hope to prove to gene- 
ral ſatisfaction. | e | | 
Leaſt I ſhould become tedious without being 
ſerviceable, I ſhall wave the reſt of mercurial pre- 
parations ; as they are uſeleſs, when compared to 
thoſe already deſcribed. It remains therefore to 
point out the criterion of their quality, and how 
to detect their adulterations. | DKK 
Quickſilver muſt be bright and vivid, without 
a ſkim; or leaving a blackneſs on the ſides of 
the glaſs, when turned about in it“. If ſuſpected, 
put a little in a crucible, and let it gently efu- 
migate, (taking care of the fumes) and the lead (if 
any) will be left at the bottom in a paſte-like ſcoria; 
or in a metallic ſubſtance, Squeezing it through 
leather, is not always a criterion of its being pu- 
rified, unleſs the ſophiſtication is made very 
clumſy indeed. As lead will ſweeten vinegar, 
mercury, xthiops-mineral, calomel, and cinnabar, 
if ſuſpected, may be ſteeped for ſome time in vi- 
negar and ſhaken ; if it ſweetens the vinegar, it is 
certainly adulterated. Another trial 1s however 


more expeditious ; put a little on a hot poker, or 
/ fire-ſhovel ; if it is pure. the whole will entirely 
fume away ; but if ſophiſticated with lead, a ſcoria 


will be left behind. All ſublimations, in the 
crude, ſhould be ſtriated with needle-hke flakes ; 
the corroſive ſublimate, the calomel, and the cin- 
nabar: But if they have been ſophiſticated with 
arſenic, or with lead, or both, in the corroſive 


The pureſt quicklver will however aſſume ſuch a hue, 
if ſtrongly ſhaken. as by that means it may be triturated 


ſubli- 


her gte. 
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ſublimate, they will differ from that regularity of 
ſtriation “, and appear confuſedly granulated. If 
to a ſolution of ſublimate with pure water be ad- 
ded lime-water, or a ſolution of a mild alkaly, a 
precipitation will enſue, - of an orange colour; 
but if the ſublimate is ſophiſticated, the preci- 
pitation will be more to the browniſh black. 
Theſe experiments, though juſt to true principles 
of chemiſtry, are not ſo nice to general obſerva- 
tion, as I could wiſh, in order to detect fo ſmall 
a quantity, as may actually be pernicious. 
I can therefore but repeat my admonition to 
every honeſt practitioner, that the greateſt proof 
of their purity is to have them prepared under 
their own inſpection; unleſs they can depend up- 
on the integrity of the preparer; and to patients 
who may ſtand in need of them, I ſincerely adviſe 
to be cautious, to whom they truſt their health 
and lives. Ir is a melancholy refle&ion, ſeriouſly 
to conſider, how ſhamefully the lives of men are 
ſported with in this opulent metropolis, by the 
worſt of all aſſaſſins, quacks; not only through 
their ignorance and preſumption, but their moſt 
_ miſerable and ſophiſticated drugs. Their tolera- 
tion is a reproach to the Britiſh legiſlature, and 
the reſpectable faculty itſelf, Concluding theſe 
two important chapters, I wiſh what has been ad- 
vanced concerning the good and bad effects of 
mercury, . may prove as beneficial, as intended 
t. | 


_ 0 Sublimate has the leaſt of this ſtriation. 
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Ms every action of our lives ought to be 

guided by reaſon, and not blind prejudice, 

© it is but juſt that every man, who has any 
thing to offer for the good of the community, 
ſhould diſplay his principles, that they may be 
freely examined, how far they are conſiſtent with | 
fimple truth. Without this, no man has a right 
to pay any regard to his aſſertion. On the baſis 
of this principle alone, I deſire to ſtand or fall. My 
motive is good, and 1 hope the effects will be ſo. 
Ukewiſe. Without any farther premiſe, I will 
conduct the candid reader througliout the rough 
paths of this dire diſeaſe, with all the eaſe and 
fidelity that unprejudiced reaſon, and experience 
to the utmoſt effort of my abilities, together with 
an upright heart, may ſuggeſt. 5 
But that the whole courſe of the cure through- 
out the various ſtages, may be carried on in a 
manner clear to the conception, conciſe to the 
memory, and open to the conviction of truth, 1 
ſhall ſuppoſe, a previous attentional peruſal of the 
foregoing ; as this is only a ſhort extract brought 
into form and order, or in other words a well 
founded theory reduced to practice, and authen- 

ticated by happy ſucceſs. 0 
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THE CURE OF THE VIRULENT 
9A e 6-7 
e n ue 

ö HE firſt ſymptoms of a virulent gonorrhoea 
| is an agreeable ſenſation in the genitals, 
gradually increaſing into an irritating, ſharp, dif- 
agreeable pain; attended with a puſſy 1choriſh 
diſcharge 8 the penis in men, and vagina in 
women; accompanied with a ſharp ſcalding of 
urige; a fever; obſtruction of perſpiration ; head- 

ach; univerſal laſſitude, &c. according to the 
conftitution and age of the perſon: which is moſt 
acute in the firſt time of the infection; as has 
been fully deſcribed under that title in the ſecond 
b The firſt indication muſt be tò promote a 
gentle perſpiration; to correct the — in 
rhe urine 4 to leſſen the ſpaſmodic conſtriction 
in the urinary organs and the nervous ſyſtem); 
and to protect the body from a general infeo- 
eon e e ee e e an 
Bleeding, might leſſen the quantity of the fluids, 
and from that cauſe, a flaccidity of the ſolids for a 
little while; but as it would yniy6idably cauſe an 
abſorbtion into the emptied veſſels of the virus from 
the external parts, it mould be avoided as highly. 
pernicious, Purging, might evacuate the contents 
of the bowels, and perhaps drain from the whole 
maſs of blood; but as by its ſtimulus, it would 
increaſe the ſpafm in the ſyſtem; "retain the acri- 
mony which ought to be expelled by perſpiration, 
and urine; and cauſe a fevulſion of the virus 
a PITS Ee 3 5 2292814 5 4h ©7100 
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to the innermoſt parts of the body, it ought 
alſo to be rejected as pernicious, and a hin- 
drance to the cure, 

To anſwer the above intention, e with 
A the acrimony, uſe the following 1 
r —— 

AxrispASNHOpI Powprk. = 
7. FO purified nitre, two ounces ; e 

Cinnabar of antimony, two drachms : 8 

Calomel, one ſcruple. _ 

Let the cinnabar aud calomel he ee ape 4 
marble with a little water to an impaipable 
powder and dried, as before directed, and then 
' with the nitre made into a powder ; and. Ns 
into 24 equal parts. 

Of theſe powparrs, one 75.0 be taken every morning 

and night, or as occaſion requires, made up in 4 
- Gittle draught with balſammic Hrup, G or 

otherwiſe in a conpenient debi cle. I 

This powder, by virtue of the nitre, promotes 
pairs perſpiration and urine; by virtue of the 
cinnabar, it is antiſpaſmodic; and gently relaxes 
the conſtriction of the ſolids ; and by virtue of 
the calomel, corrects the acrimony in the blood. 
|  Befides the combination of calomel (or any 
other mercurial preparation)-with nitre, has many 
advantages; being thereby readier to be intro- 
duced univerſally in the whole ſyſtem, and pre- 
vented from going to the faliyary glands ; whilſt 
nitre at the ſame time gently. promotes perſpi- 
ration and urine, the only cenyeyance nature 
deſigned to expel the acrimony in the ſyſtem, 
without violence. Hence this powder, - 15 not 
only the moſt proper in the inflammatory ſymp- 

toms, here proceeding from a venereal virus, but 
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may 7 with equal ſucceſs, be uſed in every other 
inflammatory diſeaſe, where there is the leaſt 
ſpaſm and acrimony in the ſyſtem, for realony 
before mentioned. N 
_  Ouy next attention is to the ow of the go- 
norrhiœa itſelf. This is generally within two 
inches. up the urethra in men; but variouſly 
ſeated in the pudenda in women; as before 
fully explained, and where I have alſo ſhewn, 
that it is a commencing exulceration. As this is 
the caſe, it is but juſt that ir ſhould be treated 
-with judgment as ſuch; and an immediate ap- 
plication muſt doubtleſs be the moſt proper: And 
this conſequently can be performed only by in- 
jection. But as injection has been condemned as 
injurious by medical writers, it may be requifite 
here, to enquire into the cauſe, I it has been 
deemed fo. | 
One error is liable to hav on another; 5 and 
Where the foundation is bad, the whole ſuper- 
ſtructure muſt of courſe fall to the ground. 
Whilſt the abſurd notion prevailed that ulcera- 
tions ſhould be treated with eſcarotics, corroſives, 
&c, &c. injections: were accordingly made uſe 
of for this purpoſe of white vitriol; Roman 
vitriol; lime-water, &c. which could but by 
their ſtimulus vellicate the tender nervous coat 
of the urethra; conſequently aggravate the 
ulceration, cauſe inflammation, and increaſe 
the evil with all the attending ſymptoms and 
maladies; and to this injudicious practice many 
patients have fallen a, lacrifice. Others again, 
have ſuppoſed that the gonorrhea ſhould at all 
times have its ſeat in the proſtatz (a notion not 
quite out of faſhion ye:) and have concluded, 
E e 4 that 
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that if the clap could but be ſtopt up at an 
rate, from running, it might ſoon be carried o 
by purging, bleeding, vomiting, &c. Full of 
theſe abſurd notions, they have injected with R 
variety of 'compoſitions; as white troches, allum, 
and other ſtyprics; added to ſtimulatory liquors, 
&c. I leave every man to judge, what tight be 
expected from ſueh treatment. Sometimes again 
calomel; ſometimes thiops mineral ſometimes 
ſublimate, and ſometimes a mucilage with crude 
mercury has been added; however not with an 
intention to correct the actimony; but to attenuate 
the matter, to thke away proud fieſh, &c. ant 
whilſt thoſe ingredients, in their nature pernicious, 
were predominant in the compoſition, and deſtroy- 
ed the ood effects which that little of the proper 
and uſeful things might do. Such and many 
other injections were invented, but copld ſerve, 
only: beſides their bad effects, to prefudive)che 
weak minds againſt thoſe which might for the 
future prove really beneficial ignorantly ſup- 
poſing all injections to be alike : For mankind 
are tòo apt to fall into extremes; and led away 
by prejudice, either from miſtaken notions, or 
being duped by cunning, to ſtray from "reaſon, 
truth, and ſimplicity. When however an injec- 
tion is pfoperhy adapted to correct and deſtroy 
the venereal virus, in the ſmall ulcer whenee 
the clap ariſes; common ſenſe muſt dictute it to 
he an immediate rem ede. 


* * 


What J am here going to offer, has, by many 
years experience, proved ſucceſsful even to ny 
moſt ſanguine expectations; and 1 ſincerely con- 
feſs, that the communicating this valuable and 
„ „ e expe⸗ 
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experienced method of curing the - gonorrliceh 
with eaſe and ſafety, to queneh this deſtructive 
fire in its firft kindling, and to prevent the 
ruin of many youths of both ſexes nay-even of 
families, and the unborn innocents; who often 
ſhare the puniſhment of parental guilr, has been 
bne of my principal motives for publiſhing this 
_ treatiſe. It is not applauſe I cover, {though 
pleaſing) but the innate ſatisfaction, of | conftri- 
uting to the welfare of my fellow creatures. 
Tur ANrAchD InjteTton, . 
Late calomel, truly male, as much as yon pleaſes 
levigate it on @ marble, with à little war 
er, till it is as fine as poſſible it can be mage; 
© or that it readih will ſuſpend in aater; put ig 
in 4 convenient veſſel with plenty of water ; fir 
t about, let it ſettle till the water is quite 
clear; then pour off the, water, which throw 
ay; dry the. calomel, gradually, and keep 1 
for uſe. . Of ibis prepared calome] take one ſera: 
ple: coinmon water one ounce; mixt it in a 

dH: via. oi H, cn, a ee e 
This is the injection, - which is to be tha- 
ken, when madeèe uſe of; and injected once, 
twice, or thrice a day, or as occation requires, 
immediately after the patient has made water. 
A ſmall matter will ſuffice, Which by help df 
the præepuce ſhould be kept in as long as pf. 
ſible, and let it go round the corona of the glatis 

before: it is let out. If the urethra is vet 
tender, or the glafis inflamed,” as is a 
tke caſe fer the firſt time, or: by young and 
„ fiery 
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fiery ſubjects, the pipe of the ſyringe may pre- 
viouſly be rubb'd with a little mercurial oint- 
ment that it may the eaſier paſs. | 

By this injection the moſt malignant clap 
may in a very ſhort time be radically cured; 
the carnoſities removed, the acrimony totally 
deſtroyed, and the ulcers perfectly healed 
up. It is equally applicable to all the ſtru- 
matic fiſtulas, excluſive from no part in the 
Whole animal fabric. It aſſuages the moſt gan- 
grenous inflammation, by correcting the acri- 
mony; and relaxing the ſpaſmodic conſtriction 
of the ſolids. It aſſuages the moſt putrid fæ- 
tor and phagedznic acrimony, by its truly an- 
riſceptic and antacrid quality; from the ſame 
virtue, it changes the corroſive ichor into a 
mild and well- digeſted pus; and as it is mild 
in its nature, and freed From the ſtimularing 
faline particles of the. corroſive mercury, it 
acts gently, and becomes abſorbed in the ani- 
mal acrimony without any perceptible i irritation 
in the ſyſtem. Thus the whole operation. is 
performed with eaſe and effect. 

This injection is not ined to time; the 
ſooner it is applied, the more. effectual, the 
eafier the malady is removed, and other evils 
prevented; whether in man or woman. And 
whilſt it is innocent, and inoffenſive to the ſound 
parts, it follows that its application ſhould be 
made immediately on the firſt ſymptoms n. Y: 
if. immediately after impure coition, the u = 
fection is effectually deſtroyed in its firſt bud. 
If I am blamed. for this openneſs, I anſwer 
in N defence; my taſk is to endeavour to do 


good; 
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good; cannot prevent abuſe, It cannot be 
7 ſnare, for the virtuous; but it may be the 
means, though unknown to themſelves, of pre- 
ſerving the innocent from calamities, which too 
many have been baſely plunged into; (I mean 
the wives of unfaithtul huſbands) and as. tO 
the vicious, who knows ; but perhaps they may 
reform the ſooner for it“; I have n enough 
to think they will. ö | 
In women, this. injection. not only cures, the 
moſt inveterate purulent gonorrhea ; ; bur it is 
.the, moſt effectual method to remove any acri- 
monious and diſagreeable fluor albus. This is a 
circumſtance hitherto. neglected, or rather, not 
properly underſtood. What the fuor albus in 
reality is, I have ſufficiently examined in its 
Proper place; and from thence it muſt appear 
eyident, chat reſtaurantia, or analiptica, are in- 
ſufficient - to remove it; for it is the acri- 
mony which is to be corrected; (the weakneſs 
has the leaſt. ſhare,) and nothing will do 
that ſo effectually as the forementioned injec- 
tion; as for, your ifinglaſs, gum arabic, ſnails, 
viper broth, or aſſes milk, &c, they may per- 
haps, haye virtues, . becauſe they are ſomewhat 
out of the way of common food; but lay in 
aſide all nonſenſe and fantaſtical whims, 2 good 
meſs of eels, roaſt, fried, or boiled; or. wat. i 
till better, roaſt beef and plumb pudding, will 
rand Tun as elncacious, if not more to. "Where 


* The 1 ſway A of mackinery. (beſide; 1 
ba ers but little from deteſted ſodomy. itſelf ) is ſo fer from 
being a preſervative, that numbers have been unawares 


plunged into the moſt confirmed Pon in * n of their 
e ſecurity. ; 


| how- 
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however there is a feebleneſs in the ſyſtem, flae- 
cidity in the fibres, together with pitvity in the 
humours, inſtead of, uff ing either intirely inſigni- 
'Ficant ſuppoſed analeptics, or elſe on the other 
xtreme, aſtringents and acrimonious ſtimulants, 
1 recommend the following 


lags, eee Trxenoan; or. BALSAM, +»: 


Take Canadian balſam, three ounces. . 
Gam guaicum, half an ounce; © 

 Retiified ſpirit of wine, ont pound (a pi 
Digeſt them with a ſmall beat, and ſhake them 
- frequently ; when the whole is ſettled and ſepa- 
rated, pour off the clear tinflure, or filter it. 
ben add to this, eſſential oil of pepprr mint tuo 
— which" oe pare) wand . *. 


* corporate. 
"This tintfire' may be taken 17 A aus gute, 
| "1 Froice, or three times a day, à tea Spoonful eit her 


Ey itſelf in a glaſs of wine or 'whter, or with 
2g 75 bel 57 G0 6. made into an ret. 
able draught: .. 4. 
The ingredients beſpeak the indication. and 
ths virtues that may be expected from it, as 
T have before more fully explained in the 
preceding z namely, that by virtue of the Ca- 
'nadiah balfam and guaicum, they are gently div- 
© ;Fetic from a reſtorative ſtimulus in the whole 
ſyſtemz and by virtue of the eſſential bil of pe 
mint a ſubtile nervine; dt only to the 
ſtomach, but to the whole nervous ollen. 
Hencc this tinctüre is not only adapted to weak 
female conſtitutions, but to phlegmatic habits 
in. general. It is therefore perhaps the moſt 
efficacious remedy not ny to correct the moſt 
| n 
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vitiated appetite and digeſtion in the firſt paſ- 
ſages, but to recover the tone of the urinary and 
genital organs, and of the whole ſyſtem. And 
II anſwer for it, it will contribute as much 
towards propagation ; cure the moſt obſtinate ſe· 
minal gleet in men, as well as the equivalent 
weakneſſes in women, at leaſt as much (if not 
more ſo) as all the boaſted reſtoratives of modern 
quackery. 

With this gentle, eaſy, though effectual me- 
thod, the moſt malignant virulent gonorrhœa 
may be removed, and all other evil conſequences 
prevented; (provided, the antiſpaſmodic powder 
and the antacrid injection are immediately ap- 
plied) and thereby prevent ſhankers, priapiſm, 

chordee, bubo, ſwelled teſticles, &c. and the 
whole train of evil conſequences. But when theſe, 
or either of theſe, actually appear, they muſt de 
got rid of; and neceſſarily require more aid 
than hitherto given. 

In the firſt place, it ſometimes happens, that 
the ſeat of the gonorrhœa is higher up in the 
urethra, than an injection with a ſyringe in the 
common form may poſſibly reach; for how 
ſtrong ſoever the force of injection may be, it 
will never reach, but very little beyond the pipe 
of the ſyringe: But when the ſeat of the clap is 
thus high up in the urethra, it is not natural, 
from the firſt infection; at leaſt I never met with 
it, unleſs they had been quacked with, and 
brought on in thoſe parts, by injudicious treat- 
ment. However, when it is actually beyond the 
reach of common injection, what is to be done ? 
In this caſe I have made uſe of a flexible catheter, 
contrived in ſuch a manner as to fix it to the 

* 
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ſyringe, and thus I have adminiſtered the i injec- 
tion with the deſired ſuccels The flexible ca- 
theter, for ſuch; purpoſes ſhould be, as. ſlender, as 
limber, and as ſmooth as poſſible. ' When how- 
ever, either from neglect, or ill treatment the ure- 
thra is filled with carnoſities, or calloſities, even ſo 
as to obſtruct the urine, and that it ſnould be abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to have bougies, Iſay abſolutely, for 
unleſs the carnoſities are callous, and the paſſage 
choaked up, ſo as to make it difficult for the 
flexible catheter to be introduced, or that a ca- 
theter is not to be had, in ſuch caſes, I here 
give the method, to make bougies, that have 
greatly the advantage, to thoſe, bs RUA made. 
ule of. | «Fg Ty 


To make Bovorks. | 


1 ke. mercurial plaiſter (as hereafter deſcribed ) 
#200 ounces.z neat ſbell- lac, finely powdered, half 
a drachm; Venice turpentine, one drachm; ca- 
lomel prepared, as before directed, two drachms 
red precipitate, prepared in the ſame manner, 
one ſcruple. Let the fhell-lac be incorporated 
with ihe turpentine, being previouſly melted, by 
a very gentle fre; and. whilſt that and the mer- 
curial plaiſter are incorporating, add the colomel 

previouſly intermixed with the precipitate, and 
keep the whole in agitation, that the mixture 
may not ſeparate; let it be hot, EY care it 
docs not burn. 1 
Then take ſlips of fue rag, about nine or ten 
mnckes long, and about two inches broad; roll 
them lightly up, ſkim the melted mixture fo that 
20 dle are on the e put in the 5 
| e 
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and draw it out ſo that the rag may be coated 

on one fide only with the mixture. Let the flips 
cool, ſo that they may preſerve a neat ſmoothneſs. 

Who Jew take each flip, and divide it neatly length- 
ways with a ſharp knife and ruler in fix equal 
parts, and taper each piece a little at one end. 
Take a poliſhed marbie, and roll each ſlip into 
4 neat ſmooth bougie; firſt by the fingers, and 
next by help of a ſmooth body; as a piere of 
glaſs, ſpatula,- &c. and that they may work the 
ſmoother, let the marble be rubb'd alittle with ſoap. 
This operation requires ſome pratiice, as well 
in regard to the conſiſtence of the mixture, as the 
degree of warmth requiſite for making them neat, 
regular, and ſmooth. 

'Theſe are the beſt bougies I know of; for * 
ſides that they are effectual in correcting the 
acrimony, to reduce fungoſities, and to heal the 
moſt inveterate exulceration, they are nevertheleſs 
gentle and void of ſtimulation, and not liable to 
attack the ſound parts. The ſhell-lac and tur- 
pentine are requiſite to give the compoſition a 
tenacity, and the ſmall quantity of red precipt- 
tate loſes its eſcarotic quality entirely, from its 
being ſo very finely prepared, and being ſo in- 
timately intermixed with the whole, yet will ef- 
fectually attack the calloſities, if there be any, 
without attacking the ſound parts. 

However, in regard to bougies, I have this 
obſervation to make, that, the moſt inno- 
cent, or the beſt that poſſibly tan be made, 
ſhould never be employed unleſs abſolutely ne- 
ceffary ; and they ſhould be left off as ſoon as 
the obilacle is removed, as they are liable to 
| leave 
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leave a weakneſs behind from the continua di- 
lation they muſt needs occaſion. 

Theſe kind of gonorrhoeas are of a very ſtub- 
born nature, as we have before conſidered; for 
where they have formed ſinuoſities into various 
Parts, but particularly in the proſtate, the defer- 
entia, and veſiculæ ſeminales; in thoſe caſes 
bougies can do but very little ſervice. Here I 
have however ſucceeded to admiration with the 
injection by the flexible catheter; and relieyed 
patients, who have been afflicted with ſuch 
grievous complaints even for years, though ſa- 
Iivaꝛed more than once. In this caſe, and fimilar 
ones, bleeding or purging may be highly pro- 
per, according to the conſtitution or habit 
the patient; not with the view of evacuating the 
virus, but to abſorb the more of the injection, 
that the particles of the calomel may penetrate 
into the fiſtulous canals; as it actually will, when 
a revulſion of humours is cauſed by purging 
or bleeding, or other methods, and do mu 
good; taking care, at the ſame time, to guard 
the blood, with proper medicines. A porge's or 
that purpoſe my” be as follows : : 


EET. Bo go > MG 
A vs powder of jalap, one ſeruple and a half 
more or. leſs ; calemel prepared, as directed, three 
grains; oil of anis, or oil of pepper-mint, 120 
_ drops; make it according to art with a ſufficiency 
of balſamic ſyrup, Sc. into a bolus or draught. 


But where the habit will admit, the following 


| Pills are of f ſirggiilar ſervice,” in ſucr and various 
f other 
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other caſes; they are alſo a voy conyenient me- 


dicine to the patient. 


_ 


_ CaTHranTIC PitLs. 


Take gum gamboge, and refined ſugar,. of 15 
one drachm; calomel, one ſcruple ; oil of cina- 
mon, two drops. Reduce the whole into a fine 


power, well mixed; then with a little water 


made into à maſs, make of it forty pills, and 
roll them as they are made, in a box with ſome 

fine levigated pure factitious cinnabar. One, 
' two, or three, is a doſe. 

Theſe pilis are excellent in themſelves ; parti- 
cularly for ſluggiſh conſtitutions, and where the 


body is abſolutely required to be kept open. 


They are a ſafe and powerful anthelmintic for 
children, and highly beneficial in the cachexy 3 
they are moſt excellent ſcourers to that claſs of 
patients, who have no other notion of temperance 
than what they are forced to, by drugs; for 
theſe pills will be very active when firſt ad- 


mitted into the maw of a glutton, clear the 


houſe at both doors of all the evil fpirits, and 
impoſe health upon the brute, whether he will or 


not. But particularly in the caſe we were juſt. 


now mentioning, and all ſtrumatic evils of the 
ſame nature, though otherwiſe ſituated. 


The baſis of this compoſition, is this; the 


ſugar diſtributes the cathartic particles of the 
gamboge, by which leſs quantity does ; the ca- 
lomel is a corrector of acrimony; the oil of cina- 
mon corrects the griping; and the rolling them 
in cinnabar, is to protect the ſtomach from an 
immediate nauſea. I have ufed them with fin- 
FY gular 
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gular ſervice, particularly in the army, and at 
ea; as well to thoſe who were actually ſick, as 
to thoſe, who had a fancy, without cauſe, to be on 
the liſt, as ſuch. But to go on; when the patient 
in the above circumſtances is emaciated, feveriſh; 
or of an acrimonious habit, I would by all means 
abſtain from bleeding, and all violent evacya- 
tions; for with a little patience, and proper re- 
imen, the injection and the antiſpaſmodic pow- 
der, will do as much as any other method that 
3 poſſibly recommend with any certainty and 
_— „ 
Sometimes the neck: of the bladder, and even 
the bladder itſelf, contains the ſeat of the go- 
norrhceal grieyance; in which- caſe, I have no- 
thing better to recommend than the injection 
with the inflexible catheter. 
In like manner, if the uterus ſhould be ul- 
_ cerated, occaſiened either by the barbarous hands 
of midwives; or other infernal inſtruments of 
murder, or proeeeding from other cauſes; this 
injection is the moſt effectual to repair the in- 
jury. But that ſuch injection may be done more 
efftctually, I offer a ſyringe of a peculiar form; 
copied after nature, as ſuch a one muſt appear 
obvious to common ſenſe, to be ſuperior. to the 
cuſtomary trifling inventions of little effect; for 
ſince the injection reaches very little farther than 
the inſtrument in the vagina, as well as in the 
urethra in man; it follows that if the injection 
muſt touch the lacunæ, within the ruga, or 
come to the os uteri externum, it is requiſite the 
vagina ſhould be ſome what diſtended; moreover, 
if an injection in the uterus is needful, it be- 
„„ comes 
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comes requiſite, to make the inſtrument, reach 
to the os uteri, otherwiſe it is ineffectual. | 

Before we leave the ſubje& relating to the 
gonorrhea, and all purulent diſcharges, I muſt 
obſerve, that the injection ſhould, by all means, 
be nothing but calomel and water; and I inſiſt 
upon it, there is not an addition of any thing 
whatever, but what becomes detrimental. An 
T think it neceſſary to add, that thoſe who ſup- 
poſe that this injection acts as an aſtringent, are 
very much miſtaken. I recommend it from ex- 
perience, and I am ſo confident in what I ſay, 
that -whoever ſhould oppoſe its being introduced 
into general practice as here directed, for the 
benelit of mankind, I cannot help thinking that 
they either muſt be actuated by ignorance and 
prejudice, or by a far worſe motive, that of 
malice, and the preying on the credulity and ig- 
norance of mankind. OO | 
To conclude, I have this direction in general 
to give in regard to injections with this compo- 
fition. Let this injection be uſed three times a 
day, till the diſcharge becomes thick and TOPY5 
(which it will very ſoon in ſome ſubjects, I have 
ſeen this change in twenty-four hours,) then let 
it be done twice a day, morning and night, till 
the matter loſes ſomewhat of its yellow hue and 
becomes whitiſh, more "Py and leſs in quantity; 
once every morning will ſuffice, till the matter 
becomes tranſparent, and appears only in ſmall 
filaments in the urine ; when every other or third 
morning is enough till all diſappears. This re- 
lates only to a long ſtanding gonorrhœa; for in 
recent caſes, if taken 7 time, and ** 

; | Fi2 ob- 


. 
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obſerved, the cure by this method may be per- 
formed in eight or ten days; very rarely longer, 
unleſs by ill conduct, but generally in leſs time: 
I have had many patients cured to all intent; 
and 8 of a moſt virulent clap in five or 
ſix days; and others who have taken it in time, 
in twenty - four hours. Bathing contributes great- 
Iy to the cure; which, with an abſtemious re- 
gimen, is the moſt eſſential towards preventing 
inflammation and the ſpreading of the virus; 
purging and bleeding however in a recent clap 
ſerves only to infuſe the infection into the whole 
animal ſyſtem. ee e een ee 


The CURE of SHANK ERS, and VENE- 
- REAL EXULCERATIONS in general. 
In regard to ſhankers, if the injection is ap- 
plied at the commencement of the gonorrhœa, 
they will perfectly be prevented from making 
their appearance. But if they actually appear, 
particularly if they are inveterate, and have been 
ſo for any time, they may require ſome farther 
aſſiſtance to facilitate their cure; though in fact 
tis ſeldom, but that the compoſition will be 
ſufficient. What ſhankers are in general J have 
explained in its proper place, # : 
I ſhallonly obſerve, that Tam happy to think, 
the method I here offer for the cure of theſe 
«unwelcome gueſts, is fully as conciſe, and as 
effectual as in the foregoing. 
The phimoſis which attends the gonorrhœa, 
proceeds either from concealed ſhankers, or it will 
9 N un- 
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undoubtedly produce them. Poultices, and ſterp- 
ing in milk, or fomentations for that purpoſe, are 
meer nonſenſe; and the injecting between the 
præpuce and glans, with ſhar 2 ſolutions, as white 
vitriol, Roman vitriol, &c. ſerve only to increaſe 
the evil. The injection however above deſcribed, 
will ſoon correct the acrimony ſo as to reduce 
the phlegoſis of the præpuce, that the glans may 
be upcapped, fo that the nature and ſeat of the 
| ſhankers may be examined into. 

Leet them be where they will, and ever fo 
malignant, there is no neceſſity for lunar cauſtic, 
Roman vitriol, or other eſcarotics; ſurgery ſuc- 
ceeqds at all times better without them, but 
eſpecially here, they are abominable. And all 
digeſtives, &c. are equally. abſurd and: uſeleſs. 
1 ſhall here preſent: the reader with a cerate, 
which will anſwer all the indication a ſurgeon 
may poſſible wiſh for, not only in ſhankers, but 
in exulcerations of whatever kind, and of what- 
ever magnitude or malignity, by virtue of its 
antacrid, detergent, and epulotic quality. 


ANTACRID, CERA E. N 
Take red precipitate, half an ounce; calomel, two 
ounces; ſugar of lead, one ounce; white wax, 
our ounces; beſt Florence oil, fix ounces, eſſence 
of bergamot, twenty drops. 
Levigate the precipitate and calomel, upon a flat 
marble with ſome water, as fine as poſſible, and 
dry it; then levigate it again in a marble mortar 
with the ſugar of lead, till it is very fine and 
thoroughly intermixed ; melt the wax and oil, 
over a gentle fire; Incorporate the ingredients, 
2 FF an 
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and the bergamot; ſtir the whole till it is cool, 
and bas acquired its true wage. N 


| Among the various ſalves, plaiſters, and Ce» 
rates, which hitherto either have been kept as 
ſpecific ſecrets, or publiſhed for the benefit 
of mankind, for exulcerations, or cutaneous 
diſorders, andet what denomination ſoever, 
this cerate will ſubſtitute the place of them 
all. It is needleſs to mention particulars here 
concerning its extenſive virtues in every ma- 
lady which the venereal virus, or any other 
acrimony may give birth to, either exulcera- 
tions, or cutaneous eruptions; as have been 
before deſeribed; this, and this only, is the 
beſt application to perform all, we can * 
bly with from an external medicine. 

J have therefore only this to add, that it 
may be applied without any reſtraint or regard 
to the parts affected, a capite ad calcem, either 
by rubbing it on the ſkin in cutaneous diſor- 
ders in general; or by a pledge applied with 
lint; in all which — ay 1 would have re- 
courſe to this cerate alone. 


The Conr of the PHIMOSIS, PARIPHIMO- 
is, CHOKDEE, and PRIAPISM, 


| Y Aving conſidered the nature of theſe evils in 
| the ætiological inquiry, I ſhall omir'a re- 
Þetir on of it hete. Suffice it, that the venereal 
virus being introduced into particular parts, OC- 

caſions theſe eyils, | 
When 
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When the phimoſis, or paraphimoſis, is occa- 
fioned from open exulcerations ; the evil will 
certainly be removed beyond all doubt, by the 
foregoing medicines ; but ſometimes the virus 
- impriſoned in the 1ymphatic veſſels in the 
| 2 1 there forming gumma, or pymata, 

= chordlike calloſities, which re uire other aids 
than hitherto given. In ſuch caſes, crude mer- 
cury has the preference to the other preparations, 
from its volatile quality, having a ſuperior power 
of penetrating the pores of the ſkin, We muſt 
therefore have recourſe to a mercurial ointment, 
and other preparations, where crude mercury is 
concerned, 

In theſe I differ nothing materially from thoſe 
in the diſpenſatory, except the Venice turpentine, 
or balſam of ſulphur; for though i it divides more 
eaſy the particles of the mercury, yet I am ap- 

rehenſive that it deſtroys the volatile quality 
— which here is the material object) and 
from its ſtimulus liable to cauſe inflammation. 


3 OnTMENT. og 


Take hog's lard, tried and waſhed, one pound; pu- 
rified quickfitver, half a pound 3 well-made dia- 
cholon plaiſter, th drachbms. 

Incorporate the diacbolon with ſome of the lard, 
only enough to triturate the quickſilver, which con- 
tinue till the globules diſappear-; then mix the 

| ©obole carefully together; a. drop or two of oil 
of Rhodium may be added, or Jome bergamet. 


1 Mercarial ointment affords another preſervative againſt 
venerea! infection, by rubbing a me coke it on the groins, 
&c. Es impure coition. 


Ff4 Diacuo- 
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Take olive oil four pounds; litharge, one pound and 
a Self, | 
Tei the litharge be finely levigated wich water 
upon à marble, then put it to the oil with a 
little water, boil it on a flow fire, fiirring 
it all the while, till the letbarge and the oil in. 
corporate; boil it till it becomes friff and has 
the proper confi, ence of a Plaift er, then make it 
up according to art. 


MERcuRial PLAISTER. | | 
Take one pound of the above plaiſter ; purified mer: 
Cury, half a pound. 
Friturate the mercury with as little of the above 
ointment as can poſſibly be done, and continue the 
trituration, till all the mercurial globules diſap- 
pear; then melt the diacholon on a gentle- fire, 
with a little water, and ſtir the triturated mer - 
cury till it is well incorporated. Make it into 
| rolls according to art. N FN 


: ExTRACT or LEAPD. | 
Take letharge, finely lævigated, one pound; good 
common vinegar, two quarts. 

Let the letharge digeſt in the vinegar for ſome 
time, then boil it, ſtirring it all the while, till the 
letharge diſſolves, and the exract becomes inſpiſated 

- to the - conſiſtency of a ſyrup; what remains. at 
bottom may be diſſolved with freſh vinegar. 


The mercurial ointment, ſparingly rubb'd on 
the tumefied parts that are knotty or ſtringy, is 
generally ſufficient to make them yield and 
diſperſe; and far ſuperior to poultices, unleſs 


where ſome of the unction is intermixed with 
them, 
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them, and with that addition Panter are in- 
deed very potent. 
3 The paraphimoſis, as beta obferyed, has 


ſometimes a very angry aſpect; when it has 
from the beginning been neglected, or inju- 


diciouſſy treated 3 however in its W * 
it will yield to the following 


bp TID Lixinenr. 


Take extra of lead, mercurial ointment, antacrid 


cerate, of each an equal part. _ corporate them 
in a mortar or on a tile. 15 1 | 


This liniment ſpread on lint, and wrapped 
round the paraphimoſis and glans, will have 
an excellent effect; and will even conquer a 


gangrene itſelf, For beſides the effects of the 
antacrid cerate and the mercurial ointment, the 


ſedatiye quality of the lead contributes greatly 
to the flaccidity of the conſtricted fibres of the 


nerves. Though this is a moſt powerful an- 


tiphlogiſtic or anti- infammatory liniment; yet 


I would adviſe it to be uſed with moderation; 


particularly, on account of the lead, which I am 


always ſuſpicious of, unleſs it is in no greater 
quantity than what the tone may be reccvered 
to expel it again. In flight caſes the antacrid 
cerate will be ſufficient; but this liniment may 
be m. de ſmaller, and particularly with vinegar, 
which, with a little trouble, ſoon intermixes, 
and makes an excellent application for all kinds 
pf external .inflammations, proceeding either 
from ſcalding, e or the - 

The 
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The chordee is ſoon fubdued by the above 
im ection, particularly if recent, and the caufe 
within the contract of the injection. But it 


will ſometimes happen, that this chordee will 


obſtinate for a. while, when. the virus is 
iſoned, ſo, that the medicine muſt have 


ſome circemvolutiine; before it can arrive im. 


mediately at the evil; in this caſe, a little 
mercurial ointment rubb'd externally,” for ſome 
time, will effect, the purpoſe. A mercurial plaiſ- 
ter ſpread upon leather, laid externally where 
the place of the chordee is, -and extended to 
the perinæum, together with the injection, will 
foon remove the complaint. | 
When however the tumefaction of the præ- 


puce, or the labiæ of the pudenda muliebria 


are oedematous, (which is very ſeldom the caſe, 
except in very leucophlegmatic habits, or in 
emaciated conſtitutions) the before mentioned 
medicines will want an additional ſtimulus and 
volatility, to make the mercury penetrate, in or- 


der to become more effectual. 


VOLATILE MezcuRtai LINIMENT. 


7 ate eie ointment, one ounce; oil of ſaſſa- 


* fras, twenty drops; camphire, one ſcruple, vo- 
latile ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, half an ounce. 
Reduce the camphire with a drop or two of ſpi- 
rits of wine into an impalpable powder, and add 
firſt the ſaſſafras and then the ointment, which, 


when incorporated, add the volatile ſpirit gra- 


dually, and e it into @ liniment. 
This 
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"This liniment will ſpeedily reduce cedematous 
5 and be of ſingular ſervice in many * | 
other caſes, as we ſhall hereafter mention; . 
A priapiſm, in ordinary Cafes, vill ſubſide 
equally w. th other inflammatory ſymptoms z bur 
when it is violent, and has an univerſal in- 
flammatory conſtriction, and the conſent of the 
whole nervous ſyſtem for its foundation, it muſt 
have more aid than what can be given from 
external application. Bleeding here is requiſite, 
and may be ſafely undertaken in pletlioric habits; 
but in this cafe the antiſpaſmodic powders ſhould 
not at all events be omitted, as thereby the 
maſs of blood is ſaved from an univerſal infec. 
tion; which bleeding will ever expoſe a 
tient to. Clyſters are alſo in this caſe of = 
vice, as thereby the ſyſtem will become re- 
duced, and a revulſien promoted; this, toge- 
ther with an abſtemious regimen, and the ap- 
2 of the antiphlogiſtic liniment, cannot 
6 8 ſucceſs, unleſs death 1 18 beforchand with 
kk ; 


_THE CURE , OF A O. 


7 18 ſeldom a bs appears immediately 

? on impvre coition, unleſs from a ſup- 
1 pete gonorrhœa, which is either occaſioned 
4 from bleeding, purging, or other improper pro- 
ceedings, as "has already been enquired into. 

But let what will be the cauſe; when a bubo 

appears, the patient is on the brink of a uni- 

verſal infection. If the foregoing method is 

obſerved in a recent clap, a bubo will never 

_ appear 
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appear from thence; but when it has actually | 
appeared, it muſt be got rid of. If taken 


in time, the taſk is very eaſy. A mercu- 
rial plaiſter upon leather, the bigneſs of-a crown, 


applied to the groin, the hair previouſly ſhorn 
away, .and the part rubb'd, with ſome  mercu- 
rial ointment, will ſettle the whole in a very 


ſhort time, particularly if the antiſpaſmodic 


powders are made uſe of; or to facilitate it, a 


purge. 1s adminiſtered, But when the inflam- 


mation is already arrived to a conſiderable height, 
ſo that the formation of matter is expected, 
the. following poultice may be: applied with 


great advantage. 


An Kaen AND AnTacrp Poul T1 CE. 


Make a poultice of bread and milk of a proper con- 


 Nſtency, the quantity of half a pint, and mix 


with half an ounce of the antiphlogiſtic liniment. 


Apply this poultice to the groin as warm as it 


can be borne, and repeat it three times a day, 


which in a very Sort time will determine whether 
it will diſperſe or ſuppurate. 


But if matter is actually formed, it ſhould be 


opened, but not too haſtily ; and if opened, the 
8 dreſſings with the antacrid cerate will 
ſufficient; but with the recommended * 
plication, an effectual diſperſion will generally 
be the caſe, and ſhould at all times be the 


ſole object in view. The common method of 


treating a bubo, has been the moſt irrational 


poſſible, and diametrically oppoſite to. a cura- 


tive indication ; z the Enceavour to bring it to 
| 4 
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2 ſpeedy ſuppuration, with an intent to draw 


the venereal virus from the Whole body, is 
exactly as rational, as in caſe of fire, to burn 


a2 Whole ſtreet with a view to ſave the 


city, by drawing the fire from all parts to 
the place of conflagration ; and the ſucceſs: is 
exactly alike in both: And I'll venture to ſay; 


that the greateſt number of the poxed, have 


been plunged into this malady by ſuch mad pro- 
ceeding; particularly if it is farther aggrieved 
by cauſtics; and kept open againſt all reaſon 
and nature. What the nature of a bubo is 
I have ſufficiently deſcribed before; it is need- 
leſs therefore to repeat it, and whoever will 
let their reaſon overcome their prejudice, will 
ſufficiently be convinced, that the above com- 
pariſon is juſt. To quench the fire muſt not 
be done by increaſing the flames, and the ve- 
nereal virus, exactly like fire, ſhould be anni- 
hilated where ever it can poſſibly be attacked. 
Nature and art differ greatly in this reſpect; 
the wind may poſſibly drive the fire this or 


that way, and perhaps in our favour too; but 


if we mean to extinguiſh it, our buſineſs is 
to oppoſe it with water, wherever it is expoſed 
to our attack; and ſo with the virus, nature 
may endeavour to throw it on this or that 
part, but our buſineſs is to deſtroy the virus 
wherever we can act upon it. Whilſt there- 
fore the medicines here recommended diſperſe 
the bubo, they deſtroy the virus at the ſame 
time; on which baſis the diſperſion ſhould depend, 
This differs widely from repellents, where the 


virus is only tranſpoſed; whilſt by bleeding, 


purging, 


| 
| 
| 
[| 
| 
| 
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purging, without the aſſiſtance of mercury, 
(the only antidote) the virus is only tranſpoſed 


from place to place. For my own part I am 


ſo fully convinced of the efficacy of the ſimple 
method laid down, I will venture to ſay that 
of a thouſand buboes, ſcarce one needs be 
opened; and that one muſt have been neglected | 
betare_proper remedy was applied. 2 62 

Fhe peſtilential bubo we have here no bu- 
ſineſs with; I have reaſon to hope however, 
that from the knowledge of the good efficacy 


of mercury, in the preſent ſtate of phyſic, we 
mall for the future have little to fear from | 
| that dire calamity. 


As to the 3 bubo, it will always 
yield to the cataplaſm, as much as to any other 
medicine whatever, but in general the mercu- 
rial plaiſter will be ſufficient; the oedematous 
as well as the ſeirrhous, will find the. volatile 
mercurial liniment a powerful antagoniſt; but 
with all theſe ſtubborn tumours it ſhould be 
obſerved, that according to the time they have 
been forming, and in proportion to the habit 


wherein they reſide, time is alſo required for 


their removal; and that the gentle methods in 


theſe evils, as well as all others, are the moſt 


effectual, I ſhall prove to ſatisfaction hereafter. 


The Cure of the HERNIA HUMORALIS, 
or SWELLED» TESTICLES. . 


AHIS is a more difficult taſk than any hi- 
therio mentioned ; for ſince the —_— | 
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of the teſticles is ſuch, that the external ap- 
plications cannot immediately penetrate into 

them, on account of their ſeparate teguments ; 

add to this the many convolutions of the ela- 

1 borate tubulæ in the texture of the teſticles 

1 themſelves, this caſe ſometimes requires more 

? internal aid. But beſides all this, what has 
contributed greatly to the difficulties in the 
cure of this caſe, together with the impro- 
per applications, has been the inattention to 
the ſpermatic veſſels and vaſa deferentia, by 
which the teſticles are ſuſpended; as I have 
before demonſtrated. In order therefore to 

; lighten - the burthen of the teſticles, that the 

| vaſa deferentia may not be ſtrain'd, and there- 

j by become irritated, and increaſe the tumefac- 
tion, a, ſuſpenſorium ſhould. be the firſt con- 

! ſideration, by which not only the ſcrotum is 

| ſuſpended, but the application had recourſe to, 

j kept better on the parts. For this purpoſe I 
have contrived a bandage very ſimple, yet 
ſeemingly to me the beſt adapted for this 
——— : Bur that I may not be too tedious 

: here, I have annexed it in a plate, where the 

2 Form, together with the explanation of it, will 

| at firſt ſight be calily underſtood. If aſſiſt- 


ance is had in time to the ſwelled teſticle, a a 
mercurial plaiſter, (and a purge,. if need re- 
quires) together with the ſuſpenſorium, will very 

n remove this painful and troubleſome com- 
plaint. If this however ſeems inſufficient, and 
the inflammation ſtill continues, we are obliged 
to have recourſe to other aid; and here it is, 
where emetics may prove of ſingular benefit 
— 
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articularly if combined with mercury, or by 
mercury itſelf; where in ſome conſtitutions the 
curpith in three or four grains may to ad- 
vantage be given. The following vomit how- 
ever n my practice I have generally ſucceeded 

, and it appears to me the lateſt. ah 


A vou. 


2. ake eech one ſcruple; calomel, a 
as directed, four grains. 
Make it into a bolus or draught, cor to 


ert. 4 4 


This vomit, rticulitly if the paticht has ta- 
ken fome of the antiſpaſmodic powders before, 
will not fail of forcing the mercurial particles 
throughout the whole Tyſtem, and bringing by 
the emetic ſtraining, the whole body into uni- 
verſal perſpiration, and is the only aperint 
medicine in ſuch caſes. This method, together 


with a diſcretionary uſe of the cathartic pills, 


and if the inflammation 1s great, the antacrid 
poultice, or the antiphlogiſtic liniment applied, 
will ſubdue the moſt ſtubborn ſwelled teſticle; 5 
unleſs indeed, it has arrived to too great a 
height before proper remedies were applied. 
If there is an actual fluctuation of matter, then 
it is but reaſonable to let it out, with an 
inciſion- lancet only, and the dreſſings with the 
antacrid cerate; but without. eſcarotics, or 
tentings of any kind whatever. ; 
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The Cont of VENEREAL, and EXCRES- 
pes CENSEs in general. 


e excreſcences are of tin kinds; 


tous and concealed under the ſkin; and laſtly, 
open and in an exulcerated ſtate. According 
to theſe differences, they vary in their treat- 
ment; for all depends on the immediate ope- 


ration, of the topic applied to them. Hence 


we ſee that in regard to their cure, their form 
is of little ſignification, for in that, chance, 
and the ſituation have the greateſt ſhare. 


The porri, and viruce, if the ſituation ad- 


mits of it, may with ſafety be ſnipt off with a 
pair of ſciſſars to the quick, and the antacrid 
8 will prove ſufficient for the cure; or if 


their baſis ſeems of a ſtubbom nature, the 


antiphlogiſtic liniment may be ſtill more ad- 


vantageous, particularly if there is any inflam- 


mation. attending them. 

The condylemata phymata, gumma, &c. are 
much of one nature, and the ſpeedineſs of cheir 
cure depends entirely on the introducing the 
mercury; hence the volatile liniment will in 
this prove effectual, and particularly if a little 
ſublimate mercury be previouſly diſſolved in the 
volatile ſpirit © of 


admiration, 
G g | The 


_ callous, or of a horny texture; carcenoma- 


ſal armoniac; for example, 
one grain of the ſublimate to an ounce of the 
ſpirit; and in this treatment I have ſucceeded to 
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The fraga, fici, mora, &c. if they are open 
and in an ulcerated ſtate, the antacrid cerate, 
or if they are very ſtubborn, the antiphlogiſ- 
tic liniment will ſoon ſubdue them; and in a 
very ſhort time deſtroy their foundation, make 
them ſcale, fall off, and heal up. . 
In regard to the phagedænic lotion, the an- 
timonial butter, the lunar cauſtic, the ſtrewing 
the precipitate on them, are not only need- 
leſs, but ſerve to give the patient unneceſſary 
pain. The ligatures are ee remedies, and 
after the great pain given to the patient, with 
the attending inflammations, and even the riſk 
which accompanies ſuch ſymptoms, they remove 
them bur temperately, and the excreſcences ner 
ver fail of ſprouting out again, anew ; ſince the 
roots remain, in the ſtate as before. Fumigations 
are ſtill more hazardous, aud I will take upon me 
\ to affirm, that they never are uſed but with the 
_ greateſt injury to the whole conſtitution, from 
e TT one kn 
Here however it is requiſite to obſerve, that 
venereal excreſcences too generally diſcover a 
latent pox in the habit; external remedies there- 
fore are not ſufficient; but internal remedies 
are requiſite, in. order to clear the ſyſtem of 
the virus, from whence ſuch excreſcences are 
produced. In what manner this is beſt effected 
| hall point out in its proper place. All I 
would here mention as an obſervation of con- 
ſequence is, that ſalivation, as many have ad- 
viſed, is not only needleſs in this or any other 
| ſtate whatever, but deſerves to be exploded as 1 
one of the groſſeſt errors, ever committed = l 
| LES the 
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the practice of phyſic; and as ſuch, together 
with cauſtics, eſcarotics, fumigations, ligatures, 
&c. ſhould for ever be baniſhed from the heal- - 
ing art, by every good and judicious man. 
In regard to the piles, I think it neceſſary 
here to obſerve, that amongſt all the variety 
of noſtrums which have been given as reme- 
dies, and the many more curious than true diſ- 
tinctions of theſe excreſcences (if I may fo call 
them) have indeed afforded ſpeculation, but 
amounting to nothing beneficial - to the relief 
of the patient, What they in reality are I 
have enquired into before; here I ſhall only 
treat on their cure ; and this is performed with 
as much eaſe as truth, with the antiphlogiſtie 
liniment; by which not only the pain is immedi- 
ately alleviated, but may be intirely annihilated 
particularly if the antacrid tincture is occaſionally | 
ven. 1 | 
" And laſtly, the ſame method will ever hold 
good in other excreſcences, as well as the ve- 
nereal: But particularly what I would here 
hint at, is the yaws amongſt: the' poor negroes. 
I have cured many of them without confining 
them an hour from their buſineſs, unleſs ema- 
ciated by the diforder itſelf; and never made 
a jot diſtinction betwixt that, or the confirmed 
lues; for though the cauſes differ, yet the 
effects are the ſame. Such are the ſimple me- 
thods, though fully ſufficient to remove the 
complaints and diſorders proceeding from the 
firſt infection in general: And the earlier ap- 
plied the eaſier the malady is removed, and others 
more dire prevented. The antiſpaſmodic powder, 
9 2 toge · 
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together with 'an abſtemious r egimen, will at 
all times (if properly regulated) deſtroy the 
acrimony, ſubdue the inflammation in the yſ- 
tem, whilſt the other remedies will effect the 
ſame 1 and Fry all 'we can hope 


| 1 9 H . 
25. Cu ure of rhe Second I heli, 


H O G H FE taſk is infinitely more 
difficult when the malady is introduced 
into he whole animal fabric, to eradicate the 
venereal virus from the ſyſtem, than when it 
is local and confined to particular parts; yet 


I Qabhor the notion of all harſh and deſperate 


means, though handed down from father te 
| Jon; and I flatter myſelf that every ſenſible 
map, on reflection, muſt be of my way of 
thinking 

When the body is eomciited, it is a wrong 
time to trouble the confuſed cexconomy with ad- 
_ ditional torments; but enough of this at pre- 
ſent; I have fully explained my ſentiments on 
that head in the foregoing. I will therefore 

eed to the ſalutary method itſelf. 

The principal object, is to correct the acri- 
mony; or the virus which is ingrafted in the 
ſtamina and fluids of the whole compoſition ; ; 
this muſt be done gradually; for though the 
5 Pe. bulk of the A m 8 
OOn 
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ſoon be impregnated with mercury, yet ſuch 
an impregnation contributes the leaſt to the 
cure; it is the circulation in the moſt minute 
ſtamina in the ſolids, of the nerves, the ten- 
dons, and the very ſubſtance of the bones them- 
ſelves that want the moſt aſſiſtance; and how 
to come at theſe moſt minute parts is the thing, 
in queſtion. | 
All that hitherto has been delivered to us: 
concerning the circulation of the blood, thong 
ever ſo juſt, is merely trifling, in regard to the 
material knowledge we ſtand in need of; it is 
not the rotation of the blood through the ven- 
tricles of the heart, the veins and arteries, glands, 
lymphatics, &c. &c. but it is the circulation 
through the very ſtamina of the fibres, of which 
the heart, the arteries, veins, lymphatics, glands, 
tendons, nerves, and the bones themſelves are 
compoſed, thar needs the greateſt enquiry. Ad- 
mit that ſalivation would be the moſt expedient 
method to eradicate the virus, (the comrary of 
which I think I have demonſtrated) quere then, 
what time would be requiſite? Four, five, or 
ſix weeks are generally the ſtipulated time; 
but qirculate the humours through theſe parts, 
or in other words, are thoſe parts renewed in 
ſubſtance in that time? I believe no ptryſical 
man of any penetration can think they are. But 
to make this matter more plain; let us juſt , 
ſtop a little, and view the progreſs of the ex- 
oſtoſes, hyperſtoſes, ſpina vintoſa, &c. and the 
flowneſs of their progreſs will plainly convince- 
us, that their cure muſt have more time to be 
performed i in, than the ſtipulated time for ſaliva- 
G 3 tion. 
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tion. The diſcovery of the madder's tinging 
the bone might, I think, if properly purſued, 
give us many valuable leſſons in regard to the 
circulation of the blood through the moſt ſolid 
parts, which would be no ſmall acquiſition to 
phyſic. All that T would here endeavour to 
demonſtrate, is, that in proportion to the ſoli- 
dity of the parts of the body affected, the 
more time it will require to eradicate the vi- 
rus in thoſe ſtamina. 50 

This being premiſed, I ſhall here give a me- 
dicine, by the uſe of which, the moſt invete- 
rate lues venerea, if at all curable, may be 
eradicated from the very ſtamina of the whole 
animal compoſition, as being the beſt adapted to 
penetratè into the remoteſt and moſt impercep- 
tible circulation; for the particles of the mer- 
cury being ſo minutely divided, are capable 
to be introduced in ſo very ſmall quantities, 
as not to affect particular congeſtions, or to 
become obnoxious to the ſyſtem, whereby its 
univerſa} effects might otherwiſe be obſtructed. 


- ANTAcRID T1ncTUuRE. 


Take dulciſied ſpirit of nitre, eight ounces, Canadian 

 *balſam, one ounce; pum of gudicum, one ounce ; 
oil of ſaſſafras, two drachms; corroſive ſubli- 
mate, one ſcruple. Rs | 
Diſſolve the ſublimate mercury in balf the quan- 
tity of the feret ſpirits of nitre; in the other 
Balf diſſolve the Canadian balſam and guaicum; 
and when both have ſettled and become clear, 
pour them off by inclination, and add them 2 
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tber; then mix the oil of ſaſſafras, which, if it 


is pure, will immediately incorporate. 


Of this tincture, let the patient take morning 
and night, from ten drops, upwards to twenty, 
in a glaſs of wine or water; and let them 
be continued for as long a time as is requi- 


ſite, for the cure; in whatever degree the ma- 


lady may be, either cutaneous, glandular, diſ- 
eaſes of the bones, &c. arthritic pains, all the 
ſymptoms deſcribed 'in the dry pox, and. the 
Galt lues itſelf: To this 1 will add, in 
every malady that may proceed from acrimony z 


whether from venereal or any other chronic 


diſtemper. | 5 

If there is an inflammation in the ſyſtem, 
the antiſpaſmodic powders may be uſed as oc- 
caſion requires; but if there is a leucophleg- 


matic debility in the fibres, the analeptic tinc- 


ture may be adminiſtered, If there is an ob- 
| ftinate obſtruction of perſpiration, with obdu- 
rated tumefactions, an emetic in ſuch a caſe 
8 7 a bereficial deobſtruent; and if the ha- 

it is robuſt or otherwiſe ſluggiſh, ſo that eva- 
cuations are required, the cathartic pills may 
prove of the greateſt advantage. 


Theſe are all the internal medicines requi- 


fite againſt all venereal or other acrimony in 


general; which though eaſy in their applica- 
tion, are by far more powerful, to diſengage 
the body Gem the introduced acrimony, than 
the harſher means; and with all the ſpeed 
that poſſibly may be pretended to be made, 

OT Gg4 Wt 
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yet this eaſy method will ever be quicker: in 
the effect. | V 
It may however be requiſite to mention ſome- 
thing concerning decoctions, or, as they are 
called, diet-drinks: The ſaſſafras and the guai- 
cum may have many good effects in the ſyſ- 
tem, on account of their reſinous and pene- 
trating qualities; but the reſt of the ingredients 
as cuſtomary additions, I ſhall paſs over as in- 
ſignificant, for J cannot conceive on what prin- 
ciple they have been introduced; I will how- 
ever fay ſomething in particular of the cele- 
brated ſarſaparill; This, I am confident, is not 
equal in virtue to the ſame quantity of com- 
mon barley; yet much indeed has been ſaid 
in favour of it: I ſhall not mention particu- 
lars; but I fear thoſe gentlemen who have prided 
themſelves on their inquiry into this drug, 
wanted the beſt foundation to work upon; 
namely, true principles of phy ic. I don't how- 
ever condemn it entirely; for farſapanill and 
aſſes milk may have their benefit too; eſpecially. 
on account of their price; and partly as they 
may yield ſome nouriſhment. ls £035 
As a medicated drink | beg leave to offer the 
following; being agreeable to the palate, and 
beneficial, to the ſyftem, at leaſt with as great 
a degree as any other. | | 


 Mepicatep Bers. 
Take ground malt, one pound; ſaſſafras root, cut 
into chips, half a pound; ſpring water, one 
_ gallon. | SS. = 
| Boil 
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| Boil them in anearthen pan for ſome time; let it 
fand till it is cooled, and ſettled ; then pour Yf 
; the * and bottle it up for uſe. 255 


This may be drunk freely at meals, and at 
any other time, as having an agreeable aſcency, 


which is corrected with the Jubtile ſtimulus 


_ the ſaſſafras, by far more beneficial [than | 

ops 

_ 4: This: us the internal courſe. in general, in 
which variation is very little requiſite; yet as 

circumſtances may occur, where ſome difference 

is neceſſary to be made, I will point out, as we 

proceed onwards, through the various ſtages, _ 

In cutaneous diſorders, there ſeems at the be- 
ginning a ſalutary effort, of nature, to expel 
what is obnoxious towards the ſurface; this ef- 
fort ſhould be moderately aſſiſted ; a gentle per- 
ſpiration 1s here requiſite, promoted +by the an- 
tiſpaſmodic powders; and externally the antacrid 
cerãte may be applied with the greateſt advan- 

to which the tetters, ſerpigo impetigo 
pfora, phlyctœna, &c. will very eaſily yield, 
being all ſo many different kinds of the itch; for 
their cure e only, on hayang the acrimony 
rectified. 

When however the eruption is not ſuperficial 
enough, ſo that the cerate cannor immediately act 
upon the virus itſelf, it muſt be treated with 
the antiphlogiſlic, or elſe with the volatile liniment 
as before directed to the cure of the excreſcences; 
for the gumma, phymata, condylemata, &c. are 
all of a nature; and are ſomething of the ſteatoma- 
tous kind, and of the moſt ſtubborn nature, on 

| account 
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account of their tendinous bags; for which 
reaſon, where they lay ſafe, and it is practieable, 
I would adviſe to extirpate them by inciſion, and 
afterwards dreſs the fore with the antacrid cerate, 
which is the moſt expeditious way with theſe 
ſt ubborn viſitors. 5 . te 
The branny furfuration, which generally are 
plentieſt about the head and face, are to be treated 
in the ſame manner as juſt now mentioned; even 
che moſt inveterate ſcabby or ſcald head,» will 

yield to this moſt powerful oerate. When how- 
ever the ſcab is of a hard cruſty nature, it will 

not be amiſs, in order to facilitate the cure, to 

ſoften it with the following e 


Mercurrar, and Saponaceovus Lo rio. 


Take liniment of ſoap, one ounce z ſpring water, 
four ounces ;, ſublimate mercury, ten grains. 
Dilſolve the ſublimate firſt in the water, and add 

the liniment to it. 5 5 


Wich this dab the ſcabs frequently; by which 
they will ſwell, become ſoft, and peel off; then 
the univerſal cerate will be more effectual. If 
the furfuration or ſcab is univerſally over the 

= whole body, nothing can be more effectual than 
| frequent bathing, and eſpecially with the com- 
| poſition as above; which, for example, may be 
added to as much water as is ſufficient for the 

bathing tub, and may be repeated once a day at 

| leaſt, as long as it is needtul : This, with the 
torementioned remedies, will b: ſufficient to cure 

the moſt inveterate and delperate leproſy or 
 _elephanthi:fis, if at all curable; as long as its“ 

8 2 malig- 


. 
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malignity has not exceeded the bounds of the 


In, | 


In regard to the diſcaſes of the olands, the 


taſk of the cure is more intricate, as the evil 


is ſometimes very deeply rooted ; yet the whole, 
as I have repeatedly obſerved, depends on de- 
ſtroying the virus. All that is requiſite there- 
fore to be obſerved on that head, is, that I 


| would adviſe every tumefied gland to be treated 


like the buboz diſperſed, (I mean not repelPd) 
if poſſible z but if this ſeems impracticable, as 
ſometimes is the caſe, where the fountain of 
the evil is too deep, for external applications, 
particularly ifi moſt ſtrumous maladies, and a 
collection of matter ſhould be actually diſcerni- 
ble, then it is conſiſtent with reaſon to open 
for a diſcharge of the malignity, but all cauſtics 
or eſcarotics ſhould be abhorred as precarious 
and pernicious; for ho method is ſo effectual, 
ſpeedy, and ſafe, as that with an inciſion lan- 
Cet. f N 95 

If the impoſthume after being opened, or the 
ulcer, be it where it will, diſcovers fiſtulous 
canals, let them be frequently injected with the 
antacrid injection; and this method, together 


with the dreſſings of the antacrid cerate, I am 


perſuaded, will cure many ſcrofulous evils which 
otherwiſe are deemed incurable, With this 
method I have cured various evils of this na- 


ture, but particularly one moſt inveterate, of 


many years ſtanding, that was deemed incura- 
ble. 55 j Fa 
We will now conſider the ulcerations in 
the mouth and throat. This part cannot be 
treated 
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treated with applications ſuitable to the nature 


of its texture, like other parts of the body; as what 
is applied is apt to go down the ſtomach. But 


fortunately the antacrid injection, is here not 


only ſafe, but perhaps the beſt adapted to an 


exulcerated throat of any yet thought of: The 


worſt that may accrue, from the frequent uſe 


of it, is a ptyaliſm, and which may eaſily be 
prevented by a purge, or the cathartic pills; 


but when the antiſpafmodio powders are given, 
as is always requiſite, where there is a fever 


in the ſy ſtem, a ptyaliſm, from the mercury, 


will be prevented, by the diuretic quality of 
the nitre. 
As ulcers in the throat and mouth are at- 


tended generally with a great diſcharge of ſlough. 
and ſlime; which requires frequently to be re- 
moved, being not only pernicious to the pu- 
treſcency of the ulcers, but infectious to the 
ſound parts; I ſhall here preſcribe a gargle, 


in all ſuch circumſtances. 


ANTIPUTRESCENT GARGLE. 


Take good vinegar, roſe water, of each four 
ounces z purified nitre, roach allum, of each tæva 
drachms; honey, one ounce and a Ball; ſublimate 
mercury, five grains 
| Difſobve the ſublimate previouſly in the roſe- 
| water, and then let the whole be thoroughly 
. Intermixed, | 


This gargle is a moſt efficacious one, not 


only in venereal caſes, but in all fore throats, 


even of the moſt een nature. The Egyp- 
| tian 
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. tian honey J have no opinion of; copper is 

too precarious a metal at any time; particu- 

larly where there is the leaſt probability of 
1 its being introduced into the ſyſtem : And me- 
I dicine is at this time much better without it 
i at any rate. : ta CA 
K The excreſcences, and exulcerations, in the 
15 membrana pituitaria, are eyils likewiſe, worth a ſe- 


rious conſideration; the injection here is the 

4 moſt ſuitable and effectual, whilſt yet practi- 
N cable; and if the paſſage is obſtructed, room 
mmauuſt be made for it: But if taken in time, 
whilſt yet in its commencement, and in flight 
caſes, , I here recommend a powder, which then 
will be. very efficacious applied occaſionally like 


4 £ 
” 


common ſnuff, 


ANnTACRID SNUFF. 


1 , Take flowgrs of lavender, one ounce; iris root, 
3 dried, balf an ounce; calomel, properly prepared, 
| two ſcruples. | 5 5 

Reduce the lavender and iris to a fine powder 
' ſeparately, and mix the whole well together. 


This ſnuff will remove the acrimony in the 
various cavities wherever it may be introduced; 
and as the iris and lavender, will irritate to 
ſneezing, the paſſage may by this be opened the 
more for the admittance of the mercury. Ge 
When the ears are infected, nothing will ſui 
better than the injection; and if the temples are 
ſwelled, the antiphlogiſtic liniment may be uſed 
with much ſucceſs, 
; When 
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When the eyes are affected, externals ate re- 
quiſite; the antacrid cerate will prove ſucceſsful 
to the eye-lids in general; but as it cannot be 
applied to the ball itſelf, and the injection, yet 
fine as it is, may be too gritty, and not diſtributed 
ſufficiently, I will recommend the following 


a br. Ao 


dr OS ON oat; a 


_ Universar OrprRHALMIC WATER. 
Tate diſtilled water, four ounces, (diſtilled in glaſs); 
ſublimate mercury, one grain. ALE» [ 
Mix it and let it ſtand twenty-four hours, and L 
| + pour it from the ſediment. | ; 
Of this drop one drop or two in the eye at 
2 time, which will remove films, inflammations, 
and other excreſcences that may be externally on 
the horny coat; and as it is of a penetrating na- 
ture, it will even correẽt the more internal evils 
without the leaſt injury to the ſight. 9 
| Ia regard to ſcirrhous tumors, they are very 
* obſtinate; yet with perſeverance, a good conſti- 
tution, and a good regimen, they may oftener be 
ſubdued than what is in general thought, by the 
| antiphlogiſtic liniment. And how dreadful ſo- 
ever the ulcerated cancer is, yet the antacrid 
| cerate will (if not too deep ingrafted) conquer 
| this moſt malignant of all utcers; provided it is 
not intermingled with other ingredients; which 
will ever be of a pernicious confequence : At leaft 
the antacrid cerate is the propereſt. This I 
know from experience, and ſucceſs; even to my 
maſt ſanguine expectations, and ſtrenuouſly re- 
commend it as an univerſal applicaticn to all ex- 
ulcerations whatever. | 
| | We 
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Me will now proceed to the cure of the diſ- 


eaſed bones. This taſk is the moſt, difficult; 


but this difficulty proceeds only from the te- 
diouſneſs, and the impatience of perſevering in 
the gentler methods, which it actually requires. 

In examining. the progreſs of the diſeaſes of 
the bones, we find the evil comes on ſlowly ; 


and the pain attending them, the more pungent, 


as the. conteſt of the virus with. the ſound. part 
is the greater. I ſhall not recount all the 
maladies, here, but ſuppoſe the reader to re- 
collect what has been already related on that 
head; ſuffice it, that as the different effects 
have the ſame cauſe, one kind of remedy ſerves 
for all. I have therefore only to recommend exter- 
pally, to the nodes, exoſtoſes, hyperoſtoſes, &c. 
the antiphlogiſtic or the volatile liniment, as be- 
fore adviſed, to the gummata and phimata, &c, 
together with the internal courſe before deſcribed; 


by the continuance of which, together with a 


ſuicable regimen, it will do what poſſibly may 
be hoped from medicines. If ſalivation was 
eifectual, the diſeaſes of the bones would be 
the only time to put it in execution. But in theſe, 
it is univerſally agreed, to be of no benefit, 
and only to augment the evil; and in fact ſo 
it does with almoſt every other malady of con- 
ein WWW 
In regard to the carious, and conſequently the 
exfoliation of the bones, I have this only to ob- 
ſerve, that the gentler the means, the better will be 
the ſucceſs ; the ſcraping the bone, has oftener 


| hindered the good effect intended, than promoted 


it. In vain do we endeayour to remove the 
carious 
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carious part of the bone, till nature has covered 
the ſound trunk of the bone with a perioſtium; 
when then the ſcale gradually looſens, and by de- 
= ſeparates, ſo as to drop off of itſelf: 
But if too much irritated, the new formed pe- 
rioftium inflames anew, corrodes the found bone 
again, and fo continues the exfoliation till the 
1 the whole limb is endangered or loſt, which 
otherwiſe might have done very well. Here 1 
| have likewiſe to obſerve, that the cuſtomary 
balſam arcæ, or yellow baſillicon are (notwith- 
ſtanding the antiquity of their ufes) improper; 
they ſtimulate without correcting the acrimoy ; 
whatever is ſaid in praiſe of this digeſtive qua- 
tity, it is a miſtaken notion, and an ulcer will 
at all times ſucceed better without them. The 
antacrid cerate will anſwer all that can rea- 
ſonably be wiſhed for, and no other is requi- 
ſite. It will ſometimes happen however, hat 
an exfoliation will want an outlet; in ſuch a 
caſe it is but requiſite, to make an opening 
for that intent; but care ſhould be taken, that 
the ſcale is previouſſy ſeparated, and fit to be 
taken out immediately; ſo that the operation 
may be done with as little inflammation as poſ- 
ſible: For an additional aggravation is apt to 
corrode and diſturb the tender oſſification of the 
ſound; bone and which, together with giving 
rhe patient great pain, fruſtrates all that has 
already been done towards the cure. From this 
it is clear alſo that for ſuch dilation, the biſtoury 
is the only _ to be depended on. 
A ſpina ventoſa is a terible ailment; the pain is 
excruciating, and this may caſily be ſuppoſed, ” 
| | 1 
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the ſhocking exulceration of the marrow, and 
the bone itſelf, work their way outwards; add 
to this, the tediouſneſs of the malady's progreſs, 
as well as the time which the medicine muft 
require to operate in the confuſed oſſified parts. 
This dire caſe, as it comes gradually to its 
height, increaſes with inflammation of the ſofter 
parts. When the inflammation either proceeds 
from that, or any other cauſe, ſo that a gan- 
grene or ſphacelus is either expected, or ac- 
tually begun, the following fomentation may be 
deemed as powerful as any whatever to pre- 
vent the cadaverous putreſcent progreſs of the 
ſphacelus. 
 AnTtiruTRESCENT FoMENTA TON. 
Take ſpirit of wine, and vinegar, of each four ounces, 
Extract of lead, one ounce ; Campbire, two 
drachms ,, ſublimate mercury, one ſcruple. .. 
 Diſſalue the camphire and 5 in 
the ſpirit, and the extract of lead in the vi- 
negar; and mix them gradually together. 


With this wet compreſſes and rollers, and 
foment the gangrenous parts, as circumſtances 
may admit. If a ſphacelus has taken place, 
ſcarify to the quick, and continue the fo- 
mentations, together with other ſuitable appli- 
cations; which, if the patient is not entirely 
emaciated, will prove ſucceſsful. The exulcera- 
tion muſt be treated as before directe. 
In regard to the hyperoſtoſis, and anchyloſis, 
and which may be of an indolent nature, having 
à depraved ſynovia for the foundation, require 
Hh lome- 
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ſometimes, together vim a corrector of the acri- ] 
mony, a ſtimulus, to promote the action of the | 
ſolids, . particularly when there is a paralytic 

complaint combined with it, and forms what = | 
is called the white ſwellings; in ſuch caſes the 

following poultice will prove of lingplar ſer- 

vice. | 

| AN CaLAPLASM. 


Take Borſe-redd; iſh, half a pound; volatile mercu- 
rial liniment, one ounce. 
Scrape the horſe reddiſp to a pulp, and in- 
iermix the pond Wert bc 5M t * twice 
4 day. | | 

This is alſo N for rickity Jinn, 
and where there is an oſteoſarcoſis to be feared ; 
as alſo in paralytic caſes, applied to the ar- 
ticulations as occaſion ſhall require. 

If the articulation comes to ſuppuration, - the 
apoſthume muſt neceffarily be opened; and 
the matter let out, treating the ſinus with 
the injection, and che exulceration with the 
cerate: But ſuch a caſe is enough to baffle 
the {kill of the ableſt ſurgeon; yet gentleneſs 
will ever ſhew. the faireſt proſpett. 44 
I ſhall not enlarge farther on the cure of 
the diſeaſes of the bones; the maladies vary 
ad infinitum, both in appearanc and ſituation; 
whatever might farther be ſaid, would avail little 
without chirurgical {kill ; and where that is, the 
foregoing obſervations. may always be rendered 
uſeful according to circuniſtances. 

We will now turn our. thoughts again to 


the application of internal medicines. In 


1 : 1 
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all the forèmentioned diſorders, it is eaſily to 
be ſuppoſed, that the pains are ſometimes ter- 

| rible; and it is a bleſſing that we can pro- 
N cure relief to the poor afflicted patient under 
ſuch diſtreſſed circumſtances, and with ſafety 
too. To judge properly of the nocturnal ve- 
nereal pains, in the arms, legs, ſkull, &c. pro- 
ceeding from nodes, exoſtoſis, ſpina ventoſa, 
and a caries in the bones, let us ſuppoſe it 
proportional to the tooth-ach, which when pro- 
ceeding from a decay is of a fimilar nature: 
But as I have obſerved before of anodynes ; 
firſt, they ſhould be uſed with caution, even' 
in the moſt excruciating pains ; and ſecondly, 
they ſhould be corrected, ſo that at the ſame 
time they eaſe the nervous ſyſtem of the 
torment, they alſo aſſiſt towards correcting the 
acrimony that occaſions it; together with pre- 
ferving the proper tone of their requiſite elaſ- 
ricity. On thoſe principles I offer the follow- 
ing anodyne, as the' ſafeſt on all ſuch occaſions. 
' Anopyne ESSENCE. : 
Take purified opium, one ounce; dulcified ſpirit 
of nitre, five ounces; vitriolic ether, five ounces; 
Eſſential oil of pepper-mint, one drachm; ſub- © 
limate mercury, ten grains. 3 
©. Diſſolve the opium in the ſpirit and filter 
it, then add the other ingredients, and in- 
corporate them; of which. from ten to twelve 
drops is à doſe. 15 1 
This anodyne eſſence may occaſionally be 
adminiſtered, together with the antiſpaſmodic 
n EH £<S W-S | powder, 
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powder, or with antacrid tincture, or any other 


medicine, that circumſtances may require. 

I ſhall not here enumerate the many addi- 
tional complaints which attend the. venereal 
virus, and muſt conſequently follow from a 


depraved and diſturbed animal œconomy, nor 


their ſeparate remedies; as the judicious prac- 
titioner will from the foregoing know my ſen- 
timents on that occaſion, and form a proper 
Judgment accordingly. I ſhall only add a few 
obſeryations on ſome difficult caſes, which may 
ſerve as a caution / againſt groſs errors of ſur- 
gery, to which many patients have fallen a 
ſacrifice. EY „„ Fi 
It ſometimes happens that yenereal or other 
patients have all on a ſudden an inflammatory 
. conſtriction of the urinary bladder, when the 
virus of long ſtanding has inſinuated itſelf in- 
to the ſphincter urinaria: In which caſe the 
catheter is too frequently made ule of; the ap- 
_ plication of which, is not only moſt difficult, 

ut ſometimes from the conſtriction impoſlible z 
and if perſiſted in, only augment the ſpaſmo- 
dic conſtriction, increaſe the inflammation, and 
has often proved mortal. In this cafe I ad- 
viſe a fingular remedy.; namely, to put the legs 
in cold water. This I have known ſucceed in 


: the moſt deſperate malady of this nature, when 


* every other method has failed; and is the 
ſafeſt and moſt effectual 8 in all inflam- 
matory urinary ſuppreſſion. Clyſters of pure 


cold water, with ſome diſſolved nitre, are alſo 
very efficacious; + but the internal uſe of the 


antiſpaſmodic powders, and the antacrid injec · 
tion, with the inflexible catheter, after the urine 
| | _ | is 
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is evacuated, muſt not be neglected. The 
fear of. chilling the blood with the cold bath, 
in ſuch conſtrictive ſuppreſſions of urine, is 
groundleſs; on the. contrary, it is of itſelf a 
powerful antiſpaſmodic, and is generally fol- 
lowed with a gentle diaphoreſis. | 
The next conſideration is, the abſceſs in the 
perinæum; this is an evil of the utmoſt import- 
ance; and too often has been occaſioned by the 
improper application of the catheter, an inſtru- 


ment, which ſhould never be applied in the 5 


preſſions of urine, but where certainly the o 

ſtruction proceeds from a calculus damming up 
the paſſage. But be the cauſe what it may, we 
only will here conſider its remedy, when being 
called to its immediate aſſiſtance. What is the 
moſt proper to be done whilſt the caſe is in a 
ſtate of inflammation I have conſidered before; 
but when there is an actual fluctuation of mat - 
ter, it is then conſiſtent with reaſon, that it 


ſhould be opened. The introducing previouſly 


the catheter in that caſe, as ſome authors have. 
directed, is not only needleſs, and additionally 
painful, but even hinders the certainty of the 
operation; and the introducing the finger into 
the anus is equally needleſs. Let the patient 
kneel, and ſtoop with his head as low between 
his knees as poſſible, in which poſition the. parts 
may with eaſe and certainty be inſpected, and 
there is nothing to hinder the operation. If 
needfu), an aſſiſtant may ſecure the patient in 
that poſition, Then with the inciſion- lancet, 
open the apoſthume as much as is requiſite ; but 
not deeper than needful. It is an erroneous 


ſuppoſition, that all the cavities are to be 2 


— — — 
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and this has been the ruin of many. When the 
apoſthume is opened, ſearch with the utmoſt 
tendernefs, with an eaſy flexible probe, guarded 
by a ſmooth button, into the various cavities, 
and in every cavity inject cautiouſly the antacrid 
injection; dreſs the ulcer with the antacrid ce- 
rate; and if there is inflammation, apply the 


cataplaſm before deſcribed. If time and cir- 


cumſtances admit, clyſters previouſly, and after 
the operation, are very requiſite; but by no means 


_ draftic purges, or any thing that caufes a ſtimulus. 


If the urethra, by this operation, has been 
obliged to be laid open, the ulcer ſhould, when 


the inflammation admits of it, be cleared as much 
as poſſible, and bougies, when the lips begin 


to unite, are highly requiſite, in order to render 
the paſſage as clear as poffible from carnoſities, 
which the cicatrifation might occaſion. With 
this method I have fucceeded in two moſt deſ- 
perate cafes, and the patients perfectly recovered ; 
the one for fome time voided the urine through 
the ulcer, ſo that awhile J deſpaired of a perfect 
cure, but which however was happily effected. 

Another operation yet more precarious, and 
terrible in its nature, is the amputation of the 
penis. If the foregoing remedies are appl.ed 


in time, there is no need for this melancholy 


undertaking: But when the ſphacelus has already 
taken place, and entered into the cavernous bo- 
dies, the inflammation transformed from a florid 
renfe hue to a duſky brown cadaverous -aſpect, 
the ſkin in a putrid ſtate, attended with a. 
nauſeous fætor: The ſurgeon, who's called to ſueha 
deplorable patient, muſt not heſitate a moment, to 
amputate the member. Ligatures in that caſe, or 
. 2 | Dong 
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couteries to ſtop the blood, &c. ought to be re- 
| jected as very improper and pernicious ; and [I 
ſcarce believe that ever one recovered with ſuch 
a terrible treatment. LS 
The beſt method is; having the dreſſings in 
readineſs, the needles properly armed, dry lint, 
ſtrewed with ſome calomel*, and the before men- 
tioned. antiputreſcent fomentation, &c. And 
the patient properly ſecured in a laying poſture, 
divide the mortified part from the ſound, with a 
large biſtoury, and take up the two arteries with 
the needles ; lay on the pledgets of lint prepared 
with the calomel, over which lay compreſſes 
previouſly wetted with the fomentations men- 
tioned, and the patient put to compoſure. _ The 
antiſpaſmodic powders, together with the anodyne 
_ eſſence made into draughts, as occaſion requires, 
and cly ſters occaſionally repeated, &c. arerequilite. 
The bark is greatly eſteemed in ſuch caſes; but! 
am inclined to think the patient will ever by the 1 
above rules do better without it. ö 
_ Laftly, I will conſider the important operation 
of extirpating a ſcirrhous or mortified teſticle. 
Mr. le Dran has been very circumſtantial in this 
operation, but with humble ſubmiſſion, rather 141 
perplexes, and renders the operation precarious z OS 
the ligatures which he orders on the ſpermatic 
arteries are not only needleſs, but are liable to 
inflame them. Their entrance from the artery 1 
are very narrow, ſo that the blood circulates in 


them but very ſlow, and in this reſpect differs 


<a. ich. toe. 8 
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* Calomel intermixed with ſtarch, ſtrewed on a pledge of | 
lint, is perhaps the beſt application poſſible, to the ſtump of 
an amputated limb; and worth the conſideration of every 
Judicious ſurgeon. | 
very 
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very little from the veins; fo that his fears of the 
patient bleeding to death are entirely ground- 
leſs. His precautions, that the divided ſper- 
matic veſſels ſhould not go back into the ab · 
domen, are equally ill founded, for that will, 
and muſt be the caſe if the patient does re- 
cover. The parts becoming uſeleſs, naturally 
ſhrivel up, and in time are quite obliterated; 
as has been obſerved in the diſſections of con- 
tracted ſubjects. 

This conſidered, the operation is performed 


with leſs trouble and certainty to the operator, 


and leſs pain, and more ſafety to the patient. 
The method is this. The patient being laid 
backwards, his legs diſtended, and ſecured by 
proper aſſiſtants, divide the ſcrotum longitu- 
dinally on the diſeaſed teſticle with a biſtoury, 


ſo that by one inciſion the aperture will ad- 


mit the taking out the teſticle ; extend the 
ſpermatic veſſels, by which tlie teſticle is ſuſ- 
pended, and divide the teſticle as near the ab- 
domen as may be; then dreſs the wound with 
dry lint prepared with calomel as before ob- 
ferved, and dreſſed with compreſſes, ſteeped in 
the before mentioned fomentation, in order to 
quell an approaching inflammation ; and thus 
with proper Care, a coinplete cure will ſoon be 
effected. 

The fear of an hæmorrhage, or a collection 
of matter in the abdomen from the draining of 
the ſpermatic veſſels is without foundation; for 
when we conſider that they are enveloped with the 
peritoneum, and that the drain muſt conſe- 


quently deſcend to the orifice of the 1 
| it 


- 
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It can be of no conſequence; but beſides al! a 
this, whilſt the divided ſpermatic veſſels are 
immediately incloſed, freed from the external 
air, and farther irritation, the parts become 
eaſily reconciled; and the draining will be ab- 
ſorbed by the neighbouring lymphatics, eſpe- 
cially if the habit is otherwiſe good; this 
is ſufficiently experienced by the ſimple me- 
thod of * caſtrating brutes in many coun- 
tries; and the + eunuchs among the Eaſterns, 
Where that operation is performed with eaſe 
and ſafety; whilſt it muſt always be attended 
with the greateſt hazard of life when. the opera- 
tion is perplexed with ſo many unneceſſary” cir- 
cumſtances, as ſome writers have adviſed to be 
followed. Ro „„ 
But this theory I can confirm by experience 
in two deſperate caſes; the one a contuſed teſticle, 
where an approaching mortification threatened | 
the loſs of life; the other, a ſcirrhous teſticle — 
of an enormous ſize, in a negro; in both caſes 
I took the above method, and was ſo ſucceſſ- 
ful, that without the leaſt ſymptom of danger, 
both patients recovered in a ſhort time their for- 
mer health and vigour. YN 


* 


That J might the more be confirmed of the ſafeſt me- 
thod of caſtration, I have performed that operation in va- 
rious ways, on boar pigs, and diſſected them atterwards; in 
order to diſcoyer the effects of each different wax. 
I Caſtration is a remedy I recommend to ſodomites. I 
humbly conceive, -if the legiſlature ſhould order this opera- 
tion to be inflicted on theſe” miſcreants inſtead. of other cor- 
poral puniſhments, it would be the only effectual method 
to quell that horrible peſt to ſociety. . 

5 e e . Before 
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Before I conclude, I think it yet requiſe te 
to obſerve ſomething concerning my method 
of internal treatment before mentioned. Not- 
withſtanding the gentleneſs, 1 have fo much 
inſiſted on to be ever obſeryed as the fafeſt 
and moſt effectual method, to eradicate the 
malignity from the ſyſtem; and the ſmall. doſes 
of mercury adminiſtered to that intent; yet ſo 
various are the conſtitutions, and ſe 

different changes happen in the ſame ſyſtem, 
that circumſtances ſhould ever be conſulted, 
and accordingly the effects will vary ad infi- 
nitum. Mercury, in whatever form it is gi- 
ven, will ſometimes in the ſmalleſt quantity be 
Inclined to affect the ſalivary glands, particu- 
ns if other ſecretions and excretions, ſeem 

be obſtructed; but as I agviſe the congel- 
* of humours to the ſalivary glands, to | 
over avoided, being fully perſuaded it = 
oppoſe the ſalutaty effects 4 the mercury in- 
tended, 1 hold it always prudent, to balance 
the ſecretions of the ſyſtem with other evacu- 
ations; whether cathartics, diuretics, diaphoritics, 
Kc. by which the ſyſtem may be again rec- 
kified: Which a prudent practitioner will ever 
know how to guide with caution, | 
Here then I beg leave to conclude this treatiſe. 
And as Ihave throughout the whole followed the 
dictates of reaſon, experience, and an upright 
78 55 am at Jeaſt ſure of this confolation in my 
moments, that I have, to the beſt of my 
judgement,” charged myſelf 3 in this, as a faith- 
ful member 9 in obedience to truth and 
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2 Repreſents the female ſy- 


kinge, in its natural ſize; 
which ſhould be made of the 
beſt ivory. 


A. The barrel part; which 


ſhould he ſtrong, and the 
barrel quite «rue, that the 
piſton E. may move eaſy, 
and the whole not ſubje& to 
warp. | 

B. is the lower pipe part; 
which ſhould be ſolid ivory, 
and bored through with a 
narrow canal, as the dotted 
lines C. and again opened 


into various perforations at 
the end D. and ſcrewed on 


exactly to the upper part, ſo 
as to make a good joint F. 
If the vagina is intended to 
be injected, various ſmall 
perforations at the end are 
neceſſary, in order tomake the 
injection ſearch into the va- 
rious rugæ in the vagina; 
but if the injection is deſign- 
ed for the s only, one 


_ perforation ier middle is 


te other orifices 


ſufficient,and 
Rr 
Repreſents a common ſy- 
ringe of ivory; made ſo, as 
to fit in the capſula of the 
flexible catheter. | 
A. the ſyringe. 


B. the flexible catheter. | 
C. the filver wire, ſuitable | 


to the catheter. 

D. the pipe of the ſyringe, 
which may occaſionally be 
ſewed on. 


Fe". Fig 1k 85 
A ſtreight biſtoury; the 
| beſt inſtrument for ampu- 
tating the penis, caſtration, |. 
 &c. 


Fro.IV. ; 
The crooked biſtoury, guar- 
ded at the point with a kind 
of button, which is a conti- 
| nuation from the back of it, 
and ſerves inſtead of a con- 
ductor; the beſt inſtrument 
for the opening of fiſtulous 
canals; either a fiſtula in ano, 
or in the abſcreſs in peri- 


næum. 
| Fi G. V. ; 

Is an inciſion lancet for the 
opening of apoſthems in 
general ; buboes, exulcerated 
teſticles, &c. . 

The edge of theſe inſtru- 
| ments, ought to be of a ſmooth 
ſharpneſs, but not ſo as to 
— 


eaſily, when preſſed 
flatly 7 the nail; a de- 
fault of this nature, is apt to 
make them become rough in 
the operations. | 
p Fis. VI. | 
Repreſents the ſuſpenſo- 
rium ſcrotum; requiſite for 
ſupporting the teſticles in the 
Hernia humoralis, or other 
ailments in the ſcrotum. 
A. is the weſt band, which 
1s to be tied before. | 
B. the ſuſpenders, 
C.. the purſe, in which tlie 
ſcrotum reſts. | 
D. The dotted lines, ſhew- 
ing that the parts B. is to go 


| through the purſe part C. 


F. Is 
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EXPLANATIOW& PLATE v. 
F. Is a front view of the . Fre. VIII. 


ſuſpenſorium put on. 
G. The hind view of the : ee 2  ſaſpenſorium 


ſuſpenſorium ; ſhewing that | of the common form, 
it will be no hindrance in 
purging, &c. | Fore Frs. IX. 
Fd. VII. 1 eres ſome of themoſk 


„Nervefente the natural big⸗ common diſorders of che 


neſcs of the ſuſpenſoreal purie; bones. 


which is nothing more, than | A. Is the ſound bone. 
a double piece of linen cloth, B. The manner of an ex- 


ſtitched round the edge A. foliation. 


and. open at the fore part B. C. The head of a bone in 
and hind part C. 2 byperoſtoſs 
This banidage has the ad- An exoſtoſis, particy- 


vantage, that it will ſuit im- larly a node. 


* 


mediately a patient of any E. An exoſtoſis filled with 
fize, or the largeneſs or | a carcenomequs excreſcence. 
ſmallneſs of the ſcrotum, or F. A bony excreſcence in 


any topic applied to that part; | ſome of the gumma, diſtinct; 


for the purſe may be brought | ly from the mean bones, ex- 
backward and forward, as is 9 by a ſtalk. 
moſt agreeable and neceſſary. 


DIRECTIONS TIME HINDER. 


The firſt four copper-plates are to follow the 
firſt part, and placed ſo that each plate fronts 
its explanation. The fifth plate and its ex- 
planation 18 to be placed at the end of the 
book, 


